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TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

SIR    WILLIAM    CAVENDISH, 

Knight  of  the  Bath  J  Baron  of  Hardwick, 

AMD 

EARL  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 


Right  Honourable, 

I  TAKE  confidence  from  your  Lordship's  goodness, 
in  the  very  entrance  of  this  Epistle,  to  profess  with 
simplicity,  and  according  to  the  faith  I  owe  my 
master  now  in  heaven  ;  that  it  is  not  unto  yourselti 
but  to  your  lordship's  father  that  I  dedicate  this 
my  labour,  such  as  it  is.  For  neither  am  I  at  liberty 
to  make  choice  of  one,  to  whom  I  may  present  it 
as  a  voluntary  oblation,  being  bound  in  duty  to 
bring  it  in  as  an  account  to  him,  by  whose  indul- 
gence I  had  both  the  time  and  ammunition  to  per- 
form it :  nor  if  such  obligation  w^re  removed,  know 
I  any  to  whom  I  ought  to  dedicate  it  rather.  For 
by  the  experience  of  many  years  I  had  the  honour 
to  serve  him,  I  know  this,  there  was  not  any  who 
more  really,  and  less  for  glory's  sake,  favoured 
those  that  studied  the  Liberal  Arts  liberally,  than 
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tny  lord  your  father  did ;  nor  in  whose  house  a  man 
should  less  need  the  University,  than  in  his. 

For  his  own  study,  it  was  bestowed  for  the  most 
part,  in  that  kind  of  learning  which  best  deserveth 
the  pains  and  hours  of  great  persons,  History  and 
Civil  Knowledge ;  and  directed  not  to  the  ostenta- 
tion of  his  reading,  but  to  the  government  of  his 
life,  and  the  public  good.  For  he  so  read,  that  the 
learning  he  took  in  by  study,  by  judgment  he  di- 
gested, and  converted  into  wisdom  and  ability  to 
benefit  his  country  :  to  which  also  he  applied  him- 
self with  zeal,  but  such  as  took  no  fire,  either  from 
faction  or  ambition. 

And  as  he  was  a  most  able  man  for  soundness  of 
advice,  and  clear  expression  of  himself  in  matters 
of  difficulty  and  consequence,  both  in  public  and 
private ;  so  also  was  he  one  whom  no  man  was  able 
either  to  draw,  or  justle  out  of  the  straight  path  of 
justice.  Of  which  virtue  I  know  not  whether  he 
deserved  more  by  his  severity  in  imposing  it  (as  he 
did  to  his  last  breath)  on  himself,  or  by  is  magna- 
nimity in  not  exacting  it  to  himself  from  others. 

No  man  better  discerned  of  men  ;  and  therefore 
was  he  constant  in  his  friendships,  because  he  re- 
garded not  the  fortune  nor  adherence,  but  the  men  : 
with  whom  also  he  conversed  with  an  openness  of 
heart,  that  had  no  other  guard  than  his  own  inte- 
grity, and  that  Nit  Conscire. 

To  his  equals  he  carried  himself  equally,  and  to 
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his  inferiors  familiarly :  but  maintaining  liis  respect 
fully  and  only  with  the  native  splendor  of  his  worth. 

In  sum,  he  was  one  in  whom  might  plainly  be. 
perceived,    that   honour  and  honesty  are  but  the 
same  thing  in  the  different  degrees  of  persons.    To 
him  therefore,  and  to  the  memory  of  his  worth,  be 
consecrated  this,  though  unworthy  offering. 

And  now,  imitating  in  this  civil  worship  the  reli- 
gious M'orship  of  the  gentiles,  who  when  they  de- 
dicated any  thing  to  their  gods,  brought  and  pre- 
sented the  same  to  their  images ;  I  bring  and  present 
this  gift  of  mine,  The  History  of  Thucydides, 
translated  into  English,  with  much  more  diligence 
than  elegance,  to  your  lordship,  who  are  the  image 
of  your  father,  (for  never  was  a  man  more  exactly 
copied  out  than  he  in  you)  and  who  have  in  you  the 
seeds  of  his  virtues  already  springing  up ;  humbly 
intreating  your  lordship  to  esteem  it  amongst  the 
goods  that  descend  upon  you,  and  in  your  due  time 
to  read  it.      I  could  recommend  the  author  unto 
you,  not  impertinently,  for  that  he  had  in  his  veins 
the  blood  of  kings ;  but  I  chuse  rather  to  recom- 
mend him  for  his  writings,  as  having  in  them  profit- 
able instructions  for  noble  men,  and  such  as  may 
come  to  have  the  managing  of  great  and  weighty 
actions.     For  I  may  confidently  say,  that  notwith- 
standing the  excellent  both  examples  and  precepts 
of  heroic  virtue  you  have  at  home,  this  book  will 
confer  not   a  little  to  your  institution;  especially 
when  you  come  to  the  years  to  frame  your  life  by 
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your  own  observation.  For  in  history,  actions  of 
honour  and  dishonour  do  appear  plainly  ^nd  dis- 
tinctly which  are  which ;  but  in  the  present  age 
they  are  so  disguised,  that  few  there  be,  and  those 
very  careful,  that  be  not  grossly  mistaken  in  them. 
But  this  (I  doubt  not)  is  superfluously  spoken  by 
mc  to  your  lordship.  Therefore  I  end  with  this 
prayer,  that  it  will  please  God  to  give  you  virtues 
suitable  to  the  fair  dwelling  he  hath  prepared  for 
them,  and  the  happiness  that  such  virtues  lead  unto 
both  in  and  after  this  world. 


Your  Lordship's  most  humble  servant, 

THOMAS    HOBBES. 

Anno  Dom,  1634. 
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lay  hands  qn  such  Boeotians  as  were  in  Attica — 84.  They  victual  Pla- 
taea,  and  put  a  garrison  into  it,  and  take  out  their  unnecessary  people. 
Preparation  of  both  sides  for  the  war.  Prophecies  and  oracles  preced- 
ing the  war — 85.  The  affections  of  the  Grecians  towards  the  combatant 
»tates.  The  confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  confederates  of 
the  Athenians — 86.  The  Lacedaemonians'  league,  meet  in  the  Isthmus, 
invade  Attica.  The  oration  of  Archidamcs  in  the  council  op  war,  in  the 
ARMY  OF  THE  LEAGUE — 87.  Archidamus  sends  before  him  an  ambassador 
to  the  Athenians.  And  tries  all  other  means  to  right  his  country, 
before  war.  The  ambassadors  from  Archidamus  convoyed  back  without 
conference.  Archidamus  marcheth  forward — 83.  Pericles  imagining 
Archidamus  might  spare  his  grounds,  promiseth,  if  he  did,  to  give  them 
to  the  state.  The  speech  of  Pericles  to  the  assembly  at  Athens,  touch- 
ing the  means  of  the  war,  &c. — 89.  The  length  of  the  walls  to  which 
the  watchmen  were  appointed.  Their  gallics.  The  Athenians  fetch  ia 
their  wives  an<i  children  and  substance  into  the  city.  The  Athenians  ac- 
«ustomed  ever  to  live  in  the  country — 90.  The  Athenians  remove  out 
of  the  borough  towns  into  the  city  unwillingly.  Athens  thronged  with 
the  coming  in  of  the  countiy.  The  Athenians  make  ready  one  hundred 
j^allies  to  send  about  Peloponnesus  The  Peloponuesians'  army  assault 
Oenoe,  a  frontier  town  of  Aitica,  iu  vain — y'2.  Archidamus  taxed  of 
backwardneti!;,  and  favour  to  the  Athenians.  Archidamus  with  his  army 
t-nteietli  into  Attica.  And  comes  to  .^chariias,  and  stays  there  long, 
cutting  dov;n  theii  com  and  trees.  The  design  of  Archidamus  in  stay- 
ing So  long  at  AchaiUits — 9;?.  The  Athenians  hardly  contain  themselves 
frum  going  out  to  fight — 94-  A  skirmish  between  the  Athenian  and 
Bteotian  hor-e.  Arcttidamus  removes  from  Acharuas.  The  Athenians 
send  one  hundred  gallies  to  infest  the  sea  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
Felopuiuiesians  ^''o  home.  The  Athenians  set  by  one  thousand  talents 
and  one  hundred  gnllies,  for  defence  against  an  invasion  by  sea — 95. — 
The  Athenians  ar^sault  Alothone.  Brasidas  defendeth  it.  They  take 
Pheia,  a  town  of  Elis.  Tl»e  inhabitatus  of  -Egiua  removed  by  the  Athe- 
nians— yo.  And  reci  ivcd  by  the  Peloponuesiaus.  Eclipse  of  the  sun, 
and  stars,  di.xeerned.  The  Athenians  seek  the  favour  ofSitalces,  king  of 
Ttiraee,  and  Perdiccas,  kint;  of  Macedonia — 97.  The  Athenians  take 
Soliuiii  and  Astacus,  and  the  isle  of  Cephalonia.  The  Athenians  invade 
Mcgaiis.  'I'lie  Ailienians' greatest  army.  The  Athenians  duly  wnce  « 
year  invadtt  iMtgari8--98.  The  end  of  the  lirst  suu\mer.  Euarchus, 
the  tyrant,  recovereth  Astacus.  The  manner  of  thi;  Athenians  iu  bury- 
ing the  bones  of  tite  first  sljiiu  in  the  wars — 'iii.  Tub  funeral  oration 
Madi  sy  PsmcLts  — 100. 
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TiAi  II.  The  second  invasion  of  Atuca,  by  the  Lacedemonians,  The 
plague  at  Athens — 106.  It  began  in  ^Ethiopia.  The  Peloponntsiaus  sup- 
posed to  have  poisoned  their  wells.  The  author  sick  of  this  disease. 
The  description  of  the  disease — 107,  Birds  and  beasts  perished  that 
fed  on  carcases — 108.  Ko  man  sii  k  of  it  mortally  the  serood  time. 
Wen  died  in  the  streets — lOV.  Neglect  of  religion  and  law.  Predic- 
tions called  to  mind.  An  anibi;.Mious  prophecy  expounded  by  the  event 
• — HO.  The  Peloponnesians  lifpart  out  of  Attica,  The  Athenian  fleet 
returned  from  Peloponnesus,  go  to  Potidaea  with  ill  success  by  reasoa 
of  the  sickness — 111.  Th«  Athenian  people  vexed  at  once  both  with 
the  war  and  pestilence,  grow  impatient  toward  Pericles.  The  oratiom 
OF  Pekici.es — 113.  Pericles  fined  in  a  sum  of  money.  Athens  at  th« 
greatest  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  His  death  and  commendation — 116. 
The  Lacedsemoniani  war  against  Zacynthus.  Ihe  Lacedaemonian  am- 
bassadors taken  by  the  Athenian  ambassadors  in  Thrace  and  went  to 
Athens — 1 17.  The  Athenians  put  them  to  death.  The  .^mbraciots  war  on 
Acamania — 118.  The  end  of  the  second  summer.  Potidaea  rendered 
to  the  Athenians — 119. 

YiAi  IIL  The  siege  of  Platsea-  The  Plataeans' speech  to  Archidamus.  The 
answer  of  Archidamus  to  the  Platxans — 120.  The  reply  of  the  Pla- 
taeans. The  answer.of  Archidamus  to  their  reply.  The  Plataeans  reply 
again  and  desire  to  know  the  pleasure  of  the  people  of  Athens.  The 
Slthentans'  message  to  the  Plataeans.  The  Plat^Bans'  last  answer  to  Ar« 
chidamus  from  the  wall.  Archidamus's  protestation — 121.  A  mount 
raised  against  Piatae^  The  Plataeans  raise  their  wall  higher  against  th« 
mount,  by  a  frame  of  timber,  in  which  they  layed  their  bricks.  The 
Platzans  devise  to  draw  the  earth  from  the  mount  through  the  wall. 
The  Peloponnesians  remedy  that  evil.  The  Plataeans  fetch  the  earth 
away  from  under  the  mount  by  a  mine. — 12'2.  The  Plataeans  make  ano- 
ther wall  within  that  which  was  to  the  mount.  The  Peloponnesians  as- 
sault the  wall  with  engines.  The  Plataeans'  defence  against  the  engines. 
The  Peloponnesians  throw  fagots  and  lire  into  the  town  from  the  mount. 
A  great  fire — 125.  The  siege  laid  to  Piataea.  The  Athenians  send  ao 
army  against  the  Chalcidaeans.  The  Athenians  fought  with  by  the  Chal- 
cidaeans  at  Spartolus — 1'24.  And  overthrown  with  the  loss  of  three 
commanders.  The  Ambraciots  invade  Acarnania,  together  with  the  La- 
cedaemonians. The  army  of  the  Ambraciots  and  their  confederates— 
125.  They  go  toward  Stratus.  Stratus  the  greatest  city  of  Acamania. 
Wariness  of  the  Grecians.  Rashness  of  the  Chaonians.  Stratagem  of 
the  Stratians — 126.  The  Peloponnesians  and  Ambraciots  retire  without 
•ffect.     Phormio,  with  twenty  gallies  of  Athens,  overcometh  forty-seven 

of  the  Peloponnesian  gallies.     The  order  of  the  Peloponnesian  gallies 

127,  The  order  of  the  Athenian  gallies,  and  the  stratagem  of  Phormio. 
The  Peloponnesians  fly — 128.  Preparations  for  another  fight.  TVenty 
sail  of  Athenians,  sent  to  aid  Phormio,  stay  in  Crete,  The  Pelopon- 
nefiians  sail  by  the  coast  of  Panormus — 129.  The  oration  of  CwEifros — ISO. 
Phormio  doubteth  of  the  courage  of  his  soldiers.  And  encourageth 
them.  The  oration  of  Phormio — 131.  The  stratagem  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians—132.  The  Peloponnesians  give  the  onset.  The  Athenians  have 
the  victory — 133.  Timocrates  a  Lacedaemonian  commander  slaveth 
himself.  The  end  of  the  third  summer.  The  Peloponnesians  resolve  to 
attempt  the  surprize  of  Piraeus.  The  Peloponnesians  dare  not  execute 
their  design,  but  turn   to  Salamis — 134.     The   king  of  Thrace   maketh 

war  on  the  king  of  Macedon — 135.     The  description  of  Thrace — !3G 

The  great  power  of  the  Scythians — 137.  The  beginning  of  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia.  The  Macedonian  kings  descended  of  the  Temenidjp  a 
family  in  Argos,  of  the  Peloponnesians.  The  Macedonians  retire  into 
their  walled  towns.  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Perdiccas,  the  ninth  kin<^  of 
Macedon,  of  the  family  of  the  Temenide — 138.     Sitalccs  and  Perdiccas 
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come  to  a  f:ov.fcTPnc.e.  about  tiie  motives  of  the  vrat.  Tlie  Grfeciana 
at  the  <"oming  of  tliis  army  stand  upon  their  guard,  fearing  they  were 
Ciillf'd  in  by  the  Athenians  to  subdue  thrm.  Siutlies  corrupted  by  Per- 
diccas,  persuadelh  Sitalces  to  return — 1:3?.'.  Phormio  putteth  suspected 
prrsons  out  of  Stratus  and  Coronts.  The  course  of  the  river  Achelous 
140.  Acarnania  whence  so  called.  The  end  of  the  third  year  of  the 
war — 141. 
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Year  IV.  The  Peloponncsians  invade  Attica — 143.  The  revolt  of  Lesbos. 
The  iiitention  of  the  Lesbians  to  revolt,  discovered  to  the  Athenians. 
The  Athenians  send  forty  gallics  to  Lesbos.  The  Athenians  imprison 
such  of  IVlitylcne  as  were  at  Athens,  and  stay  their  gallies — 144.  The 
Athenians  give  the  Mitylenians  time  to  purge  themselves  at  Athens. 
']'he  Mitylenian  ambassadors  speed  not  at  Athens.  They  sally  out 
upon  the  Athenians,  but  without  success.  They  lie  still  expecting  help 
from  Peloponnesus — 145.  The  Athenians  send  for  the  aids  of  their 
confederates.  The  Athenians  send  Asopius,  the  son  of  Phormio,  with 
twenty  gallies  about  Peloponnesus.  Asopius  slain.  The  Mitylenian 
ambassadors  sent  to  Laceda^mon,  are  appointed  to  attend  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Grecians  at  Olympia — 146.  The  oration  of  thb  am- 
bassadors OF  MnvLKNE — 147.  The  Mitylenians  taken  into  the  Lacedae- 
monian league.  Tlie  Laccda'monians  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  At- 
tica, both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Athenians  to  make  shew  of  their 
power,  and  to  deter  the  enemy  from  their  entcrprize,  send  one  hundred 
gallies,  not  so  much  to  waste  Peloponnesus,  as  to  confute  the  opinion 
which  the  Lesbian  ambassadors  had  put  into  the  Lacedaemonians  of 
their  weakness — 130.  The  greatness  of  the  Athenian  navy,  an  occa- 
sion of  their  great  expcnce  of  money.  The  Mitylenians  go  with  a 
power  to  Methymne,  hoping  to  have  it  betrayed.  The  Athenians  send 
Pa.' hes  with  one  thousand  men  of  arms  to  Mitylene — l.il.  The  end  of 
the  fourth  summer.  The  escape  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  men  out 
of  Platasa,  through  the  works  of  the  enenjy.  They  make  the  length  of 
their  ladders  by  conjecture  u])on  couutin.:;'  the  lays  of  brick.  The  des- 
crij)tion  of  the  fortification  of  the  Pcloponnesians  about  Plataea — 152. 
The  description  of  the  Plataeans  going  over  the  enemj"'s  walls — 153.— 
SnljEtlius,  a  I.acedwiTionian,  entereth  secretly  into  MilylenCj  and  con- 
firmeth  tliem  with  hope  of  speedy  aid — 155. 

Vear  V.  Attica  the  fourth  time  invaded.  Pausanias,'king  of  Laceda>mon 
— 155.  Sala.'thus  arms  the  commons  for  a  sally.  They  mutiny  and 
give  up  the  town.  Some  of  the  Mitylenians  fearing  the  worst,  take 
sanctuary.  Whom  Paches  persuadeth  to  rise.  And  sendeth  them  to 
be  in  custody  at  T(  nedos.  Tiie  vcyagc  of  Alcidas  with  forty  gallies  in- 
to Ionia.  Alcidas  w  th  his  fl<:et  at  Embatus  is  assured  of  the  loss  of 
Mitylene.  Tlie  achice  of  T"utaplus  in  the  cuuucil  of  war — 156.  The 
udvice  oi'  certain  outlaws  of  Ionia  and  Lesbos.  The  cowardly  resolution 
(jf  Alcidas.  Me  killeth  his  prisoners.  The  Samians  sharply  reprehend 
liim.  Alcidas  maketh  haste  from  Kphesus  homeward — 1^7.  Paches 
pursueth  the  Peloponncsians,  and  is  glad  he  overtaketh  them  not.  Pa- 
ches parlieth  witli  Uipi)ias — 158.  His  equivocation  with  Hippias  whom 
he  put  to  death  contrary  to  promise.  Paches  taktlh  Pyrrha  and  Eres- 
fius.  He  aiiprehendeth  SaUvthus  in  Mityleuc.  The  Athenians  slay  Sa- 
la-thus,  though  he  offered  to  withdraw  the  Pdoponnesiaus  from  the  siege 
of  I'lata-a.  The  cruel  decree  of  the  Athenians  in  their  passion  against 
the  Mil}  lenians.  Tin;  Athenians  repent  of  their  decree,  and  consult 
anew.     C'lcoit  most  popular,  uuU  uio^it  violent — 159.    Tux  oaatio.n  op 
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Cleoj, 160.     The  oration  of  Diodotcs — 164.     The   sentence    of  Dio- 

dotus  taketh  place.  A  galley  seat  out  after  the  former,  with  a  sentence 
of  mercy.  The  speed  of  this  latter  galley  to  overtake  the  former  that 
carried  the  decree  of  death.  The  commons  of  Mitylene  very  near  de- 
struction.    Above  a   thousand  principal   authors  of  the  revolt  executed 

168,     Nicias  takeih  Minoa,  an  island  adjacent  to  Megara.     llie  Pla- 

tsans  yield  the  city.  The  Lacedaemonians  refuse  to  take  Plataea  by 
force,  but  will  h^tveit  by  voluntary  surrender.  Unjust  proceeding  of 
the  Lacedrcmoniane — 169.  'Ihe  oratiok  of  thb  Plat*.ass — 170.  The 
ORATION  OF  THE  Thebass— 174.  ITie  Lacedapoioniaus  proceed  with  their 
question.     Tlic  Plata-aus  are  put  to  death.     Twenty-five  Athenians  slain 

with   them l~'^'.     Plata-a  pulled  down.     The  I.acedaemontans  in   their 

sentence  upon  the  Plata;ans,  have  more  respect  to  their  own  profit  than 
to  the  merit  of  the  cause.  The  forty  gallies,  with  Alcidas,  come  weather- 
beaten  home.  The  sedition  of  Corcyra  occasioned  by  the  captives  that 
came  from  Corinth  ;  who  persuade  the  renouncing  of  their  league  with 
Athens.  Pilhias,  one  of  the  Athenian  faction,  accused;  and  absolved, 
accuseth  some  of  the  other  faction — 119.  Pithias  and  others  slain  in 
the  senate.  The  Laceda?monian  faction  assail  the  comr  ons — 180.  The 
commons  overcome  the  oli-arcnica'.i! — 181.  Ale  das  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  arrive  and  fight  at  sea  a-ainst  the  Corcyr«ans — 18  <J.  Alcidas, 
a  coward.  Threescore  sail  of  Athenians  come  to  aid  the  Corcyraean 
commons.  The  Peloponnessaus  depart  with  their  fleet — 183.  The  peo- 
ple, upon  the  coming  in  of  the  Athenians,  most  cruelly  put  to  death 
whomsoever  they  can  of  the  contrary  faction.  Description  of  the  beha- 
viour of  the  people  in  this  sedition — 184.  The  manners  of  the  sedi- 
tious  185.     In   seditions    and  confusion,  they  that  distrust  their  wits, 

suddenly  use  their  hands,  and  defeat  the  stratagems  of  the  more  subtle 
sort — 186.     The  Athenian  fleet  goes  away.     Five  hundred  of  the  nobili- 
ty that  escaped,  seize  on  such  places  as  belonged  to  the  Corcyraeans  in 
the  continent.     They  come  over  and  fortify  themselves  in  Istone.     The 
Athenians  send  twenty  gallics  into  Sicily,  in  pretence  to  aid  the  Leontines, 
but  with  intention  to  hinder  the  coming  of  com  from  thence  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  to  spy  out  the  possibility   of  subduing  that  island — 187. 
The  end  of  the  tifth  summer.     The  plague  again  at  Athens.     Tue  Athe- 
nians invade  the  Lipareans,  and  islands  called  the  isles  of  -ilolus — 188. 
Year  VI.     Earthquakes  about  Euboea,  and  inundations.     The  natural  cause 
of  inundation  given   by   the  author.     The  Athenians  win  Myl*.     And 
M^ssaua — 189.     The  Athenians  send   Demosthenes   with    thirty  gallie* 
about  Peloponnesus.     And   N  cias  with   sixty  gallies   into  the  island  of 
Melos.     The  army  of  Nicias,  and  another  army  from  the  city  of  Athens, 
meet  upon  a  sign  given,  at  Tanagra,  in   Bceotia.     They  overcome  the 
Tanagnans  in  battle.  The  Lacedaemonians  build  the  cityHeraclea — 190, 
The  commodious  seat  of  this  new  city  for  the  war.     TheThessalians  in- 
fest the  new  city  with  continual  war,  for  fear  they  should  be  too  great. 
The  severity  of  the   Lacedismonians'  government,  dispeopled   the  city 
of  Heraclea,  and  frighted  men  from  it.     Tlie  Lacedatmoniaus  always  se- 
vere,   not  always  just — 191.     Demosthenes  warreth    on    Lencas.     De- 
mosthenes iuvadeth  .'Etolia  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Messenians.     The 
ambition  of  Demosthenes,  the  chief  cause  of  his  unforcunate  enterprize 
in  /Etolia — 192.     The   ;Etoliaiis   unite   against    the   invasum  of  Demo- 
sthenes. The  .F.toUans  give  Demosthenes  a  great  overthrow — 193.     De- 
mosthenes afraid  to  come  home.     The  Athenian  fleet   in   Sicily  sail   to 
Locris,  and  take  Pcripolium.     The  .fltolians-and   Pelofonnesians  make 
a  journey  against  Naupactus — 194.     Demosthenes  relieveth   Naupac- 
tus — !95.     The  end  of  the  sixth  summer.     The  Athenians  in  Sicily  as- 
sault Nessa.     Delos  hallowed.     An  edict  that  nene  should  be  suffered 
to  be  bom  or  die  in  Dclos.     Rhenea  an  island  tied  to  Deios  with  a  chain, 
and  dedicated  to  Apollo  of  Delos.     The  Athenians  institute  the  quiu- 
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quennial  gamRs  at  Delos — 196.  The  Arnbraciots  and  Peloponnesians 
tnake  war  against  the  Acarnanians  and  Aniphilochians  unfortunately.— 
They  take  Olpae — 197.  The  Acarnanians  make  Demosthenes  their  ge- 
neral. The  Ambraciots  at  Olpae  send  to  the  Ambraciots  at  home  to 
come  to  their  aid.  Demosthenes  chosen  general — 193.  The  battle  be- 
tween the  Ambraciots  and  the  Acarnanians.  The  Ambraciots  and  Pe- 
loponnesians  fly — U'9.  Demosthenes  suffereth  the  principal  Pelopon- 
nesians  to  retire  fj'om  Olpae  secretly  j  to  disguard  the  Ambraciots  of 
their  aid,  and  procure  the  Pelopoiineslans  the  hatred  of  the  nation* 
thereabouts.  Demosthenes  sendeih  part  of  his  army  to  lie  in  ambush 
by  the  ways  by  which  the  Ambraciot  supplies  were  to  come  from  the 
city.  The  Mautineans  retire  from  Olpae — 200.  Tiie  Ambraciots  go 
after  them,  and  are  slam  to  the  number  of  two  hundred.  The  rest  es- 
cape to  Salyothius,  king  of  the  Agraeans.  Demosthenes  goeth  out  to  meet 
the  supply  of  Ambraciots  that  camr  from  the  city.  The  Ambraciot* 
surprized  in  their  lodgings.  The  Ambraciots  put  to  flight.  The  confe- 
rence of  the  herald  from  the  Ambraciots  in  Agraeis,  with  one  of  Demo- 
sthenes his  army,  about  the  number  of  the  slain — 201.  The  Acarna- 
nians will  not  let  the  Athenians  subdue  the  Ambraciots  utterly,  because 
they  thought  the  Ambraciots  better  neighbours  than  the  Athenians— 202. 
League  for  one  hundred  years  between  the  Ambraciots  and  Acarnanians, 
The  Athenian  fleet  in  Sicily  invade  Himera;a.  Pythodorup  sent  to  take 
the  fleet  from  Laches.  The  tire  breaketli  out  of  iEtna,  burneth  the 
fields  of  CaUna— 203. 

BOOK  IV. 

Ykar  VII.  Messana  revolteth  from  the  Athenians.  The  Locrians  waste 
the  territory  of  Rhegium — 205.  The  fifth  invasion  of  Attica.  The 
Athenians  send  forty  gallies  intoSicilj^  Who  are  to  put  in  by  the  way 
at  Corcyra,  being  still  in  sedition,  the  out-laws  holding  the  field,  and 
the  commons  the  city.  Demosthenes  urgeth  to  put  in  at  Pylus.  The 
fleet  driven  into  Pylus  by  weather — 206.  The  commodity  of  Pylus. 
The  Athenians  build  the  fort  of  Pylus.  The  Lacedaemonians  at  home 
regard  the  taking  of  Pylus  but  lightly.  The  I.aceda;monians'  army, 
end  Agis  take  it  more  to  heart — 207,  The  Athenians  take  Eion  in 
Thrace,  and  lose  it  again.  Tiie  Laccdannonians  by  sea  and  land,  seek 
to  recover  Pylus.  Demosthenes  sends  to  call  back  the  fleet  to  help 
him.  The  Lacedaemonians  prepare  themselves  to  assault  the  fort.  The 
situation  of  the  isle  Sphacteria — 20».  The  I.ac<;dxmonians  put  over 
four  hundred  and  twenty  men  of  arms,  besides  their  servants,  into  the 
isle  of  Sphactrria  over  against  Pylus.  Demosthenes  prepareth  him- 
self to  keep  the  Lacedaemonians  from  landing  on  the  shore — 209.  Tub 
ORATION  OF  Dkmosthfnes  TO  HIS  soLuiERs.  The  .'\thenians  take  heart. 
The  Lacedamonians  assault  the  fort  by  land,  and  seek  to  force  landing 
from  their  gallies — 210.  The  valour  of  Brasidas.  Brasidas  swooncth 
by  reason  of  his  wounds.  The  Lacedaimonians  after  three  days'  assault, 
without  eftcct,  give  over  that  course.  The  Athenian  fleet  return  from 
Zacynthns,  to  aid  the  Athenians  in  Pylus — 211.  The  Athenians  ovcr- 
►  coinc  the  Peloponnesian    fleet  in    the   haven   of  Pylus.     The  Athenian* 

getting  the  victory,  besiege  the  men  cut  off  from  the  army,  in  tlie 
island— 212.  The  magistrates  of  Sparta  come  to  view  the  state  of  the 
camp,  a"'*  conclude  there  to  send  to  Athens  about  peace.  Truce  be- 
tween tlic  armies,  till  aml>assa(lors  iniglit  be  sent   to  Aihens.     The  ar- 

TICtES  or  TUB  TRUCE 213.  The  ORATIOX  of  the  LACEDJiMONMK  AM- 
BASSADORS— 214.  The  insolent  demand  of  the  peo|de  of  Athens,  by  the 
advice  of  Cleon.  Tiie  l^accdannonians  desire  to  speak  before  a  private 
committee — 216,      The    ambassadors    return   witliout   etiect,    and    the 
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trace  end«th.    The  Atfienians  cavit,  and  keep  the  gallies  of  the   Lace- 
daemonians.    The  war  at   Pjlus  goes   on.     The   Ss-racusians  and  Athe- 
nians fight   in    tlie    strait    between   Messana  and    Khegium — '217.     The 
Syracusians   and  Athenians  fight  at  sea — 218.     The  Messanians  var  oa 
the  City  of  Naxus,  and  receive  a  great  loss.     The  Athenians  and  Leoo* 
tines  attempt  to  take  Messaoa.     The  Athenians  are    much  troubled  to 
watch  the  island — 219.     The  shift  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  relieve  the 
besieged  with  victual.     The   Athenians  are   angry,  that  their  army   is 
deuiued  so  long  in  the  siege  of  the  island — G'20.     Cleon,   to  avoid  the 
envy  of  hindering  the  peace,  engageth  himself,  ere  he  was  aware,  t« 
fetch   those  that  were  besieged  in   the  island   home  to  Athene     Cleoa 
undertakelh  to  fetch  those  in  the  island   prisoners  to  Athens.     Cleoa 
taken  at  his  word,  would  hare  declined  the  employment,  but  cannot— 
2'21.     A  glorious  boast  of  Cleoa   well  taken.     The   reason  why  Demo- 
sthenes durst  not  land  in  the  island  to  subdue  the  besieged  by  fight— 2*22. 
The  wood  of  the  island  burnt   by   accident-     Cleoa  arriveth  at    Pylus. 
The  Athenians  invade  the  island.    And  kill  those  that  were  in  the  first  and 
most  remote  watch  from  Pylus — 223.     The  Atheniaas  divide  themselvea 
into  many  troops  against  the  main  body  of  the  Lacedemonian  soldiers 
The  fight  between  tbe  Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians   in  the  middle 
of  the  island — 224.     The  Lacedaemonians  retire  to  the  fort  where   the 
last  guard  was  placed.     The  Athenians  assault  them  there — 225.     Some 
«f  the  Athenians  elimb  up  behind  the  Lacedxmoniaus  unseen,  aod  ap> 
pear  at  their  backs.     The   Lacedemoniaas   yield — 226,     The    Lacede- 
monians yield  up  their  arms,  and  are  carried  prisoners  to  Athens.     The 
number  of  the  slain,  and  of  the  prisoaers.     Tbe  yieldiag  of  the   Lace- 
daemonians was  contrary  to  the  opinion  had  of  their  virtue^227.     Th« 
Lacedaemonian  prisoners  kept  in  bonds  at  Athens,  to  be   made  iKe    of 
io  making  the  peace,  or  else  upon  the  first  invasion  of  Attica  to   be 
slain.     Xicias    warreth   iu  the  territory  of  Corinth  with  good  fortune. 
The  Corinthians   bearing  of    their    coming,    assemble    their    forces   to 
kiuder  their  landing — 228.     The   Athenians  and  Corinthiaas  fight.     The 
Corinthians  are  put  to  flight — 229.     The  Athenians  waste  other  parts 
of  the  same  coast.     The  execution  of  the  Corey  raean   banished  men, 
aad  end  of  that  sedition — 230.     Truce  granted  to  tUe  banished   men, 
with  condition  that  the  same  should  be  void  if  any  of  them  offered  to 
make  an  escape.     The  fraud  of  the  Corcyraeant  to  entrap  the  banished 
meo.     The  truce  broken,  and  tbe  outlaws  put  into   tbe  hands  of  the 
commons.     I'he  Corcyrxans  take  the  outlaws  out  by  scores,  and  make 
them  pass  the  pikes.     The  outlaws  refuse  tu  go  out  to  execution— 231. 
They  kill  themselves.     The  miserable  end  of  the   banished  men,  which 
was  also  the  eud  of  tbe  sedition.     The  Athenians   take  Anactorium  from 
the  Corinthians,  and  put  it  into  tbe  hands   of  tbe  Acamaniaus.     Arta* 
phemes,  an  ambassador  from  the  king  of  Persia  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
intercepted,  and  brought  to  Athens,  aud  bis  letters  read.     The  king  of 
Persia's  letters  to   the  Lacedemonians  translated  into  Greek,  aod  read 
at  Athens — 232.     The  Chians  are  suspected,  and  forced  to  pull   dowa 
their  new  built  walls. 

Year  V^III.  The  Lesbian  outlaws  make  war  upon  the  Athenians'  dominiooi 
in  the  continent  near  Lesbos.  The  .Athenians  led  by  Nicias,  subdue 
Cythera,  an  island  over  against  Laronia,  and  inhabited  by  Lacedxmo- 
Btans — 233.  The  Cj^herians  yield  to  Nicias,  referring  themselves  to 
^e  people  of  Athens  for  any  thing  but  death.  The  Athenians  remove 
them  from  their  seats.  The  Lacedaemonians  begin  to  be  dejected  with 
their  great  losses — 334.  The  .Ubenians  waste  the  coast  of  Laconia. 
The  Athenians  bum  Thyrea,  slay  and  make  prisoners  of  all  the  inha. 
biUnts  being  .tginetar — 235.  Tantalus  a  Lacedaemonian  captain  car- 
ried prisoner  to  Athens.  The  decree  of  the  Atheuisn  people  concem- 
ktg  the  Cytbereans,  the  .Eginetae  taken  in  Thyrea,    and  TanUlus  a 
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Lacedaemonian  that  was  amongst  them.  The  iEginetae  put  to  death.  The 
■  Sicilians  make  a  general  peace,  by  the  advice  of  Herniocrates,  and  so  dis- 
miss the  Athenians,  that  waited  to  take  advantage  of  their  discord.  Th« 
OHATioN  o;-  Hermochates  FOR  PEACE — 236.  The  substance  of  the  conditions 
of  the  peace  in  Sicily.  The  Atluiiians  depart  Sicily,  and  tlieir  command- 
ers punished  as  suspected  to  have  left  Sicily  for  a  bribe.  The  Athenians 
attempt  to  take  Megava  by  treason.  The  heads  of  the  commons  do  hinder 
the  return  of  the  outlaws,  plot  the  betraying  of  the  city  to  the  Athenians 
— 240.  The  plot  laid  by  the  traitors  for  the  putting  of  the  Athenians 
into  the  town.  The  plot  of  the  traitors  to  give  the  Athenians  the  long- 
walls — 241.  The  Athenians  win  the  long-walls.  The  traitors  give 
advice  to  open  the  gates  and  give  battle.  The  treason  discovered— 242. 
The  Athenians  failing  of  Megara,  take  Nisaea,  and  demolish  the  long- 
walls.  Brasidas  saveth  Megara  from  being  rendi  red  to  the  Athenians 
—243.  Brasidas  desireth  to  put  himself  into  the  city.  Brasidas  goetl* 
back  to  Tripodiscus.  The  Boeotians  come  with  their  forces,  and  join 
with  Brasidas.  The  Boeotian  and  Athenian  horse  skirmish— '244.  The 
whole  army  on  either  side,  face  one  another,  hut  neither  side  willing  to 
begin.  The  Megareaiis  receive  Brasidas  and  his  army — 245.  The 
Megarean  outlaws  recalled,  and  sworn  to  for2;et  former  quari'els.  The 
outlaws  being  in  authority,  put  to  death  one  hundred  of  the  adverse 
faction.  The  Mitylenian  outlaws  lose  the  city  of  Antandrus,  which 
they  had  intended  to  fortify  and  make  the  seat  of  their  war.  Lamachus 
loseth  his  ten  gallics  by  a  sudden  laud  flood  in  Pontus— -246.  Demo- 
sthenes goeth  to  Naupactus  upon  design  against  the  Boeotians.  The 
plot  laid  between  certain  Boeotians,  and  the  Athenians,  how  to  bring 
Boeotia  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians — 247.  Brasidas  passeth  through 
Thessaly  with  fifteen  huudred  men  of  arms,  to  aid  the  Chalcideans  that 
deliberated  a  revolt.  The  soft  answer  of  Brasidas,  uotv.ithstanding  he 
was  resolved  to  pass — 248.  Brasidas  goeth  apace  through  Thessaly. 
The  cause  why  Perdiccas  and  the  Chalcideans  called  in  the  Lacedajino- 
nians  into  those  parts.  The  cause  why  the  Lacedaemonians  so  willingly 
sent  an  army  to  them — 249.  An  impious  policy  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  destroying  their  Helots.  The  praise  of  Brasidas — 250.  Brasidas 
refuseth  to  make  war  on  Arrhibaeus,  for  the  oft'er  of  Arrhibaeus,  and 
through  the  advice  of  the  Chalcideans.  Giveth  therein  distaste  to 
Perdiccas.  Brasidas  coineth  before  Acanthus,  and  is  received  without 
his  a^mJ^  The  oration  of  Brasidas — 261.  The  revolt  of  Acanthus— 
253.  The  revolt  of  Stagyrus.  The  end  of  the  eighth  summer.  De- 
mosthenes approacheth  Si  hae  by  sea,  to  take  it  by  treason,  but  failed. 
The  treason  detected.  Hippocrates  inarcheth  to  Dclium.  The  army 
of  the  Athenians  having  t.iken  Delium,  begin  to  retire — 254.  The 
Boeotians  follow  them.  The  oration  of  Pacondas  to  his  soldiers — 255. 
The  order  of  the  army  of  the  Bieotians.  The  order  of  the  army  of 
the  Athenians.  The  oration  of  Hippocrates  to  his  soldiers — 257.  The 
Boeotians  interrupt  the  oration.  The  Athenians  fly — 258.  Dispute 
about  giving  leave  to  the  Athenians  to  take  up  their  dead.  The  message 
of  the  Boeotians  to  the  Athenians.  'J'he  message  4)f  the  Athenians  to  the 
Boeotians,  by  a  friend  of  their  own — 259.  The  reply  of  the  Boeotian.s. 
The  form  of  an  engine,  wherewith  they  set  the  wall  on  fire — 260. 
Delium  recovered  by  the  Boeotians.  The  Boeotians  deliver  to  the  .Athe- 
nians their  dead.  iJcinosthcncs  landing  in  Sicyonia,  is  beaten  back  by 
the  inhabitants.  Sitalccs  king  of  Thrace  dieth,  and  S<juthes  his 
brother's  son  succerdeth  h.in.  Bra.^idas  goeth  to  Auiphipolis,  The 
original  of  Auiphipolis.  Agnou  founder  of  Amphipolis— 261.  The 
Argiiians  conspire  to  betray  Amphipolis.  Argilus  rcvolteth.  Brasidas 
winneth  the  bridge,  and  is  master  of  all  between  it  and  the  city»— 262. 
The  Aniphipolitans  send  for  aid  to  Thucydides,  the  author  of  this 
history.     Brasidas  fLariuy  to  be  prevented  by  Thucydides,  hasteth  by 
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easy  conditions  to  procure  the  town  to  yield.  Amphipolis  yielded— 263. 
Tbucydides  cometh  too  late  to  relieve  Amphipolis,  aad  putteth  himself 
into  Eion.  And  defendeth  it  against  Brasidas.  Great  inclination  of 
tbe  people  of  those  parts  to  come  in  to  Brasidas.  1  he  Athenians  begia 
to  fear — 264.  The  Athenians  send  garrisons  to  the  place^  thereabouts. 
Brasidas  envied  at  home.  The  Mejareans  denooli^h  their  long- walls, 
which  were  before  but  disjoined  from  the  city,  by  the  Athenians.  Bra- 
fcidas  invadeth  the  territory  of  Acte,  where  Athos  Uandeth — 265.  Torone 
revolteth  to  Brasidas.  The  manner  how  the  town  was  betrayed.  The 
town  taken — 266.  The  Athenians  escape  into  a  castle  of  the  same 
called  Lecythus.  Brasidas  his  »peech  to  the  Toroosans — 267.  Brasidas 
takcth  Lecythus. 

YiAK  IX.  Truce  for  a  year.  The  motives  to  tmce  on  either  sid^— 268. 
The  articles  of  the  truce — 269.  The  revolt  of  Sciooe.  Brasidas  goeth 
over  in  a  boat,  but  with  a  galley  before  him.  and  his  reason.  Brasidas  his 
speech  JO  the  Scioneans.  The  honour  done  to  Brasidas  by  the  Scioneans— 
271.  Brasidas  receivetb  news  of  the  suspension  of  arms.  Difference  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  about  the  restitution  of  Scione, 
which  revolted  after  the  truce  made,  but  before  the  Lacedaemonians  knew 
of  it.  The  Athenians  prepare  to  war  on  Scione.  Decree  of  the  Athenians 
against  Scione.  The  revolt  of  Menda — 272.  Perdiccas  and  Brasidas 
jointly  invade  Arrhibaeus,  The  Lyncestians  fly.  Perdiccas  expecteth 
mercenary  aid  out  of  Illyris— 273.  The  Illyrians  come  and  torn  to 
Arrbibsus.  The  Macedonians  upon  a  sudden  fear  run  away  and  desert 
Brasidas.  Brasidas  his  retreat.  The  okatiun  of  Bkasidas  to  hic 
SOLDIERS — 274.  Brasidas  draweth  away  his  army,  and  the  Barbarians 
follow  him — 275.  The  Illyrians  pursue  the  Macedonians,  leaving  part 
of  their  army  to  follow  Brasidas.  Bra.iidas  seizeth  the  top  of  the  hill 
by  which  he  was  to  pass.  The  spite  of  Bnuidas'  soldiers  against  the 
Macedonians  for  abandoning  them.  Perdiccas  and  Brasidas  fail  out— 
276.  The  Mendseans  encamp  without  the  city.  Nicias  wounded.  Sedi- 
tion in  Menda — 277.  The  gates  opened  to  the  Athenians  upon  sedition. 
Menda  pillaged  by  the  Athenians.  'I^he  Athenians  lead  their  armj 
against  Scione.  Perdiccas  maketh  peace  with  the  Athenians.  The 
Lacedaemonians  make  young  men  governors  of  cities — 278.  The  walls 
of  Thespias  demolished  by  the  Thebans.  The  temple  of  Juno  in  Argos 
burnt  by  negligence  of  an  old  woman  pnest.  Phaeinis,  priest  of  Juno, 
in  the  place  of  Chrysis.  Siege  laid  to  Scione.  The  end  of  the  ninth 
summer.  Battle  between  the  Mantineans  and  the  Tegeatx.  Brasidas 
attempteth  Potidaea.     The  end  of  the  ninth  year— 279. 
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The  truce  for  a  year  expired — 2S1.  The  Delians  removed  out  of  Delos 
upon  superstition.  The  Delians  seat  themselves  in  Adramyttium.  Cleon 
goeth  out  with  an  army  into  the  parts  about  Thrace.  He  assaulurth 
Torone.  Pasitelidas  with  the  garrison  of  the  town,  endeavoureth  to 
defend  it.  Cleou  taketh  Torone.  Pasitelidas,  a  Lacedaemonian  cap- 
tain, taken  alive.  Seven  hundred  men  sent  prisoners  to  Athens — i&2. 
Panactum  taken  by  the  Boeotians.  Cleon  goeth  to  Amphipolis.  Phaeax 
sent  ambassador  to  the  Sicilians.  The  Leontine  commons  driven  out  of 
the  city  by  the  Syracusians.  The  Leontine  nobility  become  Syracu- 
•ians,  and  go  to  Syracuse  to  dwell.  The  Leoutines  make  war  on  the 
Syracusians.  Phaeax  moveth  the  Sicilians  to  war  upon  the  Syracusians. 
Tlie  Gelans  stop  the  motion  made  by  Phaeax — 2S3.  Phjeax  maketh 
peace  with  the  Locriaos.  Cleon  maketh  war  on  .Amphipolis.  Gampselus 
taken  by  Cleon.    Brasidas  sitteth  downoveragainst  Cleon  at  Cerdylium, 
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The  forces  of  Brasidas.  Cleon  goeth  up  to  Amphipolis  against  hia  own 
mind — 2b4.  Cleon,  not  expecting  a  sally,  vieweth  the  situation  of  the 
town.  Brasidas  puttetli  himself  into  Amphipolis.  A  stratagem  of  Bra- 
sidas.  The  oration  of  Brasidas  to  his  soldiers — 285.  Brasidas  pre- 
pareth  to  assault  the  army  of  the  Athenians — 2S6.  Cleon  is  admonished 
of  a  sally  towards  :  and  leadeth  iiis  army  back,  Brasidas  taketh  this 
opportunity  for  this  sally.  Brasidas  is  wounded  and  falleth.  Cleon 
flieth  and  is  slain — 287.  Brasidas  his  army  getteth  the  victory.  Brasidas 
liveth  only  so  long  as  to  know  he  had  the  victory.  The  honour  done  to 
Brasidas  after  his  deatli.  Supplies  going  to  Brasidas,  stay  by  the  way 
at  Heraclea — '288.  The  supplies  going  to  Brasidas,  hearing  of  hia 
death,  return  to  Lacedaemon.  The  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  in- 
cline to  peace.  The  causes  why  the  Athtniaus  desired  peace.  The 
causes    why    the    Lacedaemonians    desired    peace — 289.  Cleon    and 

Brasidas  opposers  of  the  peace  for  several  ends.  Pleistoanax  and 
Nicias  persuaders  to  peace.  Nicias  his  qnds  in  seeking  peace.— 
The  reason  why  Pleistoanax  desired  the  peace — 290.  Pleistoanax  ba- 
nished for  withdrawing  his  army  out  of  Attica.  The  Lacedaemonians 
desiring  the  peace  make  shew  of  war.  Peace  concluded.  The  Bceo- 
tiaus,  Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Megareans,  refuse  to  be  comprehended. 
The  articles  of  the  peace  between  the  Athenians  and  LACEDiEMONiANs— 
291.  The  true  way  of  accounting  the  years  of  this  war.  The  Lacedae- 
monians begin  to  perform  the  articles,  and  presently  deliver  their  pri- 
soners. The  Amphipolitans  refuse  to  render  themselves  under  the 
Athenians.  Clearidas  endeavoureth  to  dissolve  the  peace.  The  Lacedae- 
monians make  league  with  the  Athenians — 295.  The  articles  op  th« 
LEAGUE  BETWEEN  THE  Laced^monians  AND  THE  ATHENIANS — 295.  The  Athe- 
nians deliver  the  prisoners  taken  at  Pylus — 296. 

Year  XI.  The  Lacedaemonians  slack  in  performance  of  the  articles  of  the 
peace.  From  the  beginning  to  this  end  of  the  war,  twenty-seven  years. 
The  time  of  this  peace,  not  to  be  esteemed  peace — 296.  The  number 
of  years  which  the  whole  war  lasted.  Thucydides  for  his  ill  success  at 
Amphipolis,  banished  Athens  for  twenty  years.  The  Corinthians  con- 
trive with  the  Argivcs  to  make  a  league  in  Peloponnesus  without  the 
Laccdxmonians — 297,  Twelve  men  chosen  at  Argos  to  treat  about  a 
league.  The  Mantineans  enter  league  with  the  Argives.  The  rest  of 
Peloponnesus  incline  to  the  same  league.  The  article  of  adding  and 
altering  misliked — 298.  The  Lacedaemonians  expostulate  with  the  Co- 
rinthians about  this  league  with  Argos.  The  apology  of  the  Corinthians 
for  their  refusing  the  peace.  Their  answer  touching  their  league  with 
Argos.  The  Eleans  make  a  league  first  with  Corinth,  then  with  Argos— 
299.  Quarrel  of  the  Eleans  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  Corin- 
thians and  the  towns  upon  Thrace  enter  into  the  league  with  Argos. 
The  Athenians  recover  Sciooc.  The  Dclians  replanted  in  Delos.  Phocis 
and  Locrisin  war.  T1»C  Corinthians  seek  to  turn  the  cities  of  Pelopon- 
nesus and  other  cortfederates  from  the  Lacedainonians  to  the  Argives— -300. 
I'he  Corinthians  seek  the  ten  days'  truce  with  Athens,  as  the  Boeotians 
had  it.  The  Boeotians  take  time  to  answer,  concerning  a  league  with 
Argos.  The  Athenians  deny  the  ten  days'  truee  lo  the  Corinthians.  The 
J^acedzmonians  demolish  the  fort  of  Cypsela— liOl.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians put  a  garrib'on  into  Lepreum,  of  men  newly  enfranchised.  The 
J'.acedxmunians  disable  tho&t-  that  were  taken  in  Sphacteria,  to  bear  of- 
fice, or  to  make  bargain.  The  J>ictideans  take  Thyssus  from  the  Athe- 
nians. Jealousy  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.  Amphi- 
polis not  yet  rendered,  nor  the  pence  accepted  in  the  parts  about  Thrace, 
nor  by  the  Bceotians  and  C^riuthians.  'I'he  Athenians  refuse  to  render 
Pylus.  The  apology  of  the  Lu('eda>mon:ans  for  not  performing  the  ar- 
ticles— 30'i.  'I'lje  Athenians  draw  the  Messeiiians  and  Htdots  out  of 
Pylus.  The  Lacedxiuonian  ephorcs  endeavour  to  dissolve  Uie  peace.-^ 
A  proposition  of  a  league  between  the  J^acedasmonians,  Argives,  Boeo- 
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tlans,  and  Corinthians.  The  Argives  propound  a  league  to  the  Boeotians 
and  Corinthians — 503.  And  promise  to  send  ambassadors  into  Bo»otia 
to  that  purpose.  The  Boeotians  propound  an  oath  between  themselres, 
the  Corintliian*,  Chalcideans,  and  Megareans,  of  mutual  assisUnce.— 
The  Argive  league  with  the  Boefjtians  falleth  off— JO-*.  Mecybem  Uken 
from  the  Atheuians  by  assault.  The  Lacedaemonians  enter  into  a  league 
with  the  Boeotians,  knowing  it  to  be  against  justice — 303. 

YiA»  XII.  The  Arjrives  seek  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians — 305.  The  ter- 
ritory of  (JjTiuria,  ground  of  the  quarrels  between  Laced«emon  and  Ar- 
ges.  An  odd  condition  of  a  truce — 306.  The  Lacedjpnionian  ambassa- 
dors require  Pylus  in  exchange  for  Panactum.  The  Athenians  take  in 
evil  part,  both  the  razing  of  Panactum,  and  the  league  made  with  the 
Boeotians.  The  Argives  make  league  with  Athens,  by  means  of  Alcibi- 
ades.  The  cause  why  Alcibiades  desireth  to  break  with  the  Laccdsenio- 
nians.  Alcibiades  sendeth  for  the  Argives  to  Athens  to  make  a  league— 
307.  The  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  come  in  haste  to  Athens,  to  pre- 
vent their  league  with  the  Argives.  Alcibiades  persuadeth  the  Lacedae- 
monian ambassadors,  to  deny  before  the  people,  that  they  had' power  to 
conclude.  Alcibiades  inveigheth  against  the  Lacedsemonians— 508.  Ni- 
cias  endeavoureth  to  have  the  peace  go  on  with  the  Laccdcemonians. 
Nicias  is  sent  ambassador  to  Laccdaemon  to  get  satisfaction  about  per- 
formance of  the  articles — 309,  The  articles  of  the  league  betwees  thk 
Athenians  and  the  Akcives — 310.  The  Coriuthians  still  refuse  the  peace 
with  Athens,  and  incline  again  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Contention  be- 
tween the  Lacedaemobiaus  and  Eleans  before  the  Grecians  at  Olympia, 
about  a  mulct  set  upon  the  Lacedemonians  by  the  Eleans,  for  breaking 
the  Olympic  truce — 312.  Lichas  a  Lacedaemonian  whipped  upon  the 
Olympian  race — 313. 

Year  XIII.  War  between  the  Epidaurians  and  Argires— 314.  Ambassadors 
meet  about  peace,  but  cannot  agree — 315. 

YxAB  XIV.  Preparation  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Argo*— 316.  The 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  meet  at  Phjius.  The  Argives  go 
to  meet  them  at  the  forest  of  Nemea.  The  Lacedaemonians  come  into 
the  plains  before  Argos.  The  Argives  enclosed  between  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  the  Boeotians.  And  the  Lacedemonians  enclosed  between  the 
army  of  the  Argives  and  their  city — 317.  Propositions  of  peace  made 
by  two  private  men  of  Argos.  And  accepted  by  .Agis  without  tile  know- 
ledge of  the  rest  of  the  commanders.  Agis  withdraweth  his  nrmy,  and 
is  censured  for  it  by  the  confederates.  ThrasyMus  punished  for  propound- 
ing the  peace— 318.  The  .Athenians  instigate  the  Argives  to  break  the 
truce.  The  Argives  break  the  truce  and  besiege  Orchomenus.  Orcho- 
menus  yielded.  The  Argives  go  next  against  Tegea,  which  displeaseth 
the  Eleans,  and  they  go  home.  The  Lacedaemonians  que<tion  their  king 
for  suffering  the  Argives  to  go  off  unfoughten— 319.  The  Laccdarmoni- 
ans  put  their  army  into  the  tvld  to  rescue  Tegea.  The  Lacedaemonians 
waste  the  territory  of  Maniinea— 320.  The  Argives  come  down  from 
their  advantage,  to  seek  the  enemy.  TTie  Lacedaemonians  put  themselves 
in  order  hastily — 321.  The  order  of  the  battle  of  the  Argives — 3:2  2. — 
Tlie  hortative  to  the  Argives,  and  their  confederates.  The  Lacedtemo- 
nians  encourage  one  another.  The  fight — 323.  The  Lacedaemonians 
have  the  disadvantage  for  order,  but  advantage  of  valour— 324.  The 
Lacedaemonians  have  the  victoiy.  Tlie  Lacedaemonians  pursue  not  the 
enemy  far.  Number  of  the  dead— 325.  The  Lacedaemonians  recover 
their  reputation.  The  Epidaurians  enter  the  territory  of  Argos.  The 
Athenians  build  a  fort  before  Epidaurus.  Peace  concluded  between  the 
Argives  and  Lacedaemonians — 32G.  The  Articles — 327.  Thb  league 
BETVTEEN  THE  Argives  and  Laced.emonians — 328.  The  Argives  and  Lacedae* 
monians  make  an  order  that  the  Athenians  shall  quit  the  fort.  Thej  soli- 
cit the  towns  upon  Thrace  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  Demosthenes 
b    2 
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being  sent  to  fetch  their  soldiers  from  the  fort,  delivereth  the  same  by 
a  wile  to  the  Kpidaurians.  The  Mantineans  forsake  the  league  of 
Athens.     Sicyon  and  Argos  reduced  to  oligarchies — 329. 

Ybak  XV.  The  Dictideans  revolt  fron»  Athens — 329."  Achaia  oligarchised. 
Argos  rclapseth  into  a  democracy.  The  Argives  come  again  to  the 
league  of  Athens,  and  with  long  walls  take  in  a  way  from  their  city  to 
the  sea.  The  Lacedaemonians'  army  come  to  Argos,  and  razeth  the 
walls  which  they  were  building.  They  take  Hysise,  a  town  in  Argia. — 
The  Argives  spoil  the  territory  of  Phliasia — 330.  The  Athenians  quarrel 
with  Perdjccas,  and  bar  him  the  use  of  the  sea — 331. 

Vkar  XVI.  Alcibiade&Jetcheth  away  three  hundred  citizens  of  Argos  for  La- 
cedasmonism.  The  Athenians  war  against  tlie  island  of  Melos.  A  dia- 
logue BETWEEN  THB  ATHENIANS  AND  Melians — 331.  The  Athenians  and 
Melians  agree  not.  The  city  of  Melos  besieged.  The  Argives  lose 
eighty  men  by  an  ambushment  of  the  Phliasians.  The  Athenians  in 
Pylus  infest  Laconia — 357.  The  Corinthians  war  on  the  Athenians,  The 
Melians  relieve  their  town — 333. 

BOOK  VI. 

The  Athenians  resolve  to  invade  Sicily.  The  greatness  of  Sicily  and  the 
inhabitants— 339.  The  cause  and  pretence  of  the  Athenians  to 
invade  it — 342.  The  Lacedaemonians  waste  part  of  Argolica,  aud  put 
the  outlaws  of  Argos  into  Orneae.  The  Athenians  war  upon  Macedoui* 
—343. 

Year  XVIL  The  Athenians  decree  the  voyage  of  Sicily,  and  Alcibiades, 
Nicias,  and  I^machus  for  generals.  The  oration  op  Nicias — 344,  The 
motives  of  Alcibiadcs  to  further  his  voyage — 348.  The  oration  of  Al- 
ciBiADES — 348.  The  oration  of  Nicias— 352.  The  Athenians  upon 
this  speech,  ma3e  to  deler  them  from  the  enterprise,  are  the  more  en- 
cunraged  to  it — 3J3.  The  faces  of  all  the  images  of  Mercury  through- 
out Athens,  pared  plain— 354.  Alcibiades  accused  for  having  in 
mockery  acted  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  their  religion.  He 
desires  to  come  to  his  trial  before  his  going  forth»  but  is  not  suflered — 
355.  The  Athenian  fleet  puttelli  to  sea.  The  description  of  the  setting 
forth  of  the  fleet — 356.  The  Syracusians  upon  the  fame  of  their 
coming,  do  some  believe  it,  and  some  not.  The  oration  op  Her- 
hocratbs — 358.  The  oration  op  Athenacoras — «361.  Thespehch  of  one  op 
the  Svracosiak  oenerals— 36>j.  Tne  Athenians  put  out  from  Corcyra. 
The  quantity  of  the  army— 364.  The  Syracusians  certainly  knowing 
of  their  coming,  prepare  for  their  defence.  The  hope  of  the  Athenian* 
of  money  from  Egesta  frustrated.  The  fraud  of  the  Egestaeans — 365. 
The  several  opinions  of  the  genurals,  touching  how  to  proceed.  Tha 
opinion  of  Nicias.  The  opiniim  of  Alcibiades.  The  opinion  of  Lama- 
chus — '36G.  Alcibiades  secketh  league  with  the  Messeuians,  but  ia 
deuied.  The  Atheniaus  go  with  part  of  their  fleet  to  Naxus,  and  to 
Catana.  They  send  ten  gallies  to  view  Syracuse  and  the  havens— 367. 
Catana  surprised.  The  Athenians  go  to  Camarina,  but  are  not  received. 
Alcibiades  called  home,  to  answer  about  the  Mercuries — 368.  Digres- 
sion touching  the  deposing  of  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  aud  his  sons—* 
369.  Divers  men  accused  of  the  paring  of  the  Mercuries — ^^372.  Pre- 
sumptions against  Alcibiades.  Alcibiades  sent  for  home.  Alcibiades 
flieth — 373.  The  Athenian  generals  in  Sicily  go  to  Selinus  and  Kgesta. 
They  take  Hyccara.  The  Syracusians  contemn  the  Athenian.s— 374. 
Nicias  his  stratagem  to  get  easy  landing  and  encamping  by  Syracuse— 
375.  The  Atheuians  land,  pitch  their  cami>,  and  entrench  themselves 
ere  the  Syracusiuus  return.    The  Syracusian  army  cometh  back.     The 
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Atheniaus  and  Srracu»ians  prepare  to  fight — 376.  T«  oa4Tio!i  or 
NiciAS  TO  HIS  AiifT.  The  battle  between  the  Athenians  and  Syracusians 
—3" 7.  The  Athenians  have  the  victory— 378.  Hermocrales  en- 
courageth  the  Syracusians,  and  is  chosen  general  wilh  two  more — 3~9. 
The  Syracusians  send  for  aid  into  PeIoi>onncsus.  The  Athenians  at- 
tempt Messana,  but  fail.  The  Syracusians  enlarge  the  compass  of 
their  walls,  ami  bum  the  tents  of  the  Athenian*  by  Catana — 330.  Am- 
bassadors  both  from  the  Athenians  and  Syracuse  untoCamarina,  for  the 
friendship  of  that  city.  Thb  oratios  or  Heimocrates — 331.  Thr 
ORATION  or  EcpBEMis — 384.  The  resolution  of  the  Camarinaans  for 
neutrality — 387.  The  Athenians  seek  to  win  the  Siculi.  They  bring 
their  fleet  t»  Catana.  They  send  for  aid  to  Carthage,  and  into 
Hetruria :  and  prepare  to  besiege  Syracuse-  The  Syracusians  pray 
aid  of  the  Corinthians  and  LaceJ^monians.  Alcibiades  at  Lacedapmon, 
instipateth  the  Lacedasinonians  ajaiust  his  country — 38S.  Tut  o»atios 
or  Alcibiades — 33y.  The  Latedsiuonians  resolv«  to  send  Gylippas  int* 
Sicily.     The  Athenians  resolve  to  send  provision  and  horsemen — 392. 

Year  XVIII 392.     The  Athenians  bum  the  fields  of  certain  tuwns  of  the 

Siculi,  and  take  Centoripi  They  receive  money  and  horsemen  from 
Athens.  The  Lacedaemonians  invade  Argia.  The  Arrives  take  a  ^eat 
booty  in  Thyreatis.     E  ipolse  a  hizh  ground  before  the  rity  of  Syracuse 

393.     Dioniilus  slain.     The  Athenians  fortify  Labdaluin — 394.     The 

Athenians  begin  to  build  on  the  north  sine  of  the  fortifirjtion  wherein 
they  lay,  the  wall  wherewith  to  bepirt  the  city.  The  Syracnsiant 
make  a  cross  wall  in  their  way — 395.  The  Athenians  build  from  their 
own  fortification,  to  the  crag*,  towards  the  great  haven.  The  Athe- 
nians take  their  paiizado  ag^in — 39»>.  Lamachus  slain.  Nicias  assaulted 
in  bis  camp,  defendeth  it — S97.  The  Syracusians  chan^^e  their  generals, 
Gylippus  dcspaireth  of  Sicily,  ami  seeks  to  save  Italy.  Nicias  de- 
spiseth  the  coming  of  Gylippus — 598. 

BOOK  VII. 

Gylippus  and  Pythen  resolve  to  po  to  Syracuse — iOl.  They  took  the  aid  of 
the  men  of  Himera.  The  Corinthian  gallit-s  left  by  Gylippus,  make 
haste  after  him,  and  Oongjlus  arriving  first,  keepeth  the  Syracusians 
from  compounding.  Gylippus  arriveth  at  Syracuse — »0*2  Gylippus  of- 
fereth  the  Athenians  five  days  trnce  to  be  gone  in.  The  Sj-racusians  win 
I.abdalum.  The  Syracusians  build  a  wall  upwards  through  Epipolae,  to 
stop  the  proceeding  of  the  wall  of  the  Athenians.  The  Athenians  fortify 
Plemmyrium — i03.  Nicias  sendeth  twenty  gallies  to  lie  in  wait  for  the 
aid  coining  from  Peloponnesus.  Gylippus  goeth  on  with  his  wall,  and 
fighteth  with  the  Athenians  twice,  and  in  the  latter  battle,  having  the 
victorj',  he  finished  his  wall  and  utterly  exclnded  the pro<eeding  of  the 
wall  of  the  Athenians— 404.  The  rest  of  the  gallies  come  in  froiH  Pelo- 
ponnesus, unseen  of  the  Athenians  that  were  set  to  watch  them.  Gy- 
lippus goeth  about  Sicily,  and  sendeth  into  Peloponnesus  for  more  aid. 
Nicias  writeth  to  Athens  for  supply,  and  to  be  eased  of  iiis  charge^-405. 
The  Athenians  besiege  Amphipolis.  The  end  of  the  eighteenth  summer. 
The  letter  of  Nicus  to  the  people  op  Athens — i06.  The  Athenians 
conclude  to  send  a  new  army  to  Syracuse — 108.  They  send  twenty  gal- 
lics to  Nanpactus  to  keep  the  Corinthians  from  transporting  their  forces 
into  Sicily.  The  Lacedasnionians  prepare  to  inv.ide  Attica,  and  fortify 
Decelea,  supposing  the  Athenians  to  have  broken  the  peace — 409. 

Year  XIX.  The  Peloponnes.ans  invade  Attica,  and  fortify  Decelea,  The 
Peloponnesians  send  away  their  men  of  arms  for  Sicily— 410.  The 
Athenians  send  out  Demosthenc>  toward  Sicily.     Gylippus  persuadeth 
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the  Syracusians  to  fight  by  sea — ill.  The  Syracusians  win  Plemmyrf- 
um,  but  are  beaten  by  sea.  The  Syracusians  win  the  works  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  Plemmyrium.  The  Athenians  jretthe  victory  by  water — 41 '2. — 
Demosthenes  in  his  way  to  Sicily,  fortifieth  a  neck  of  land  in  Laconia.— 
^The  aids  of  the  Thracians  come  too  late  to  go  into  Sicily.  The  incoan- 
»  inodi'ies  which  befdl  the  Athenians  by  the  fortification  in  Decelea— 4l4. 
The  Thracians  sent  back,  in  their  way  sack  the  city  of  Mycalessus.  The 
barbarous  cruelty  of  the  Thracians — 416.  Eurymedon  cometh  to  De- 
mosthenes out  of  Sicily,  and  telleth  him  of  the  taking  of  Plemmyrium. 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  levy  forces  for  Sicily — 411.  Nicias  over- 
throweth  the  new  supply  going  to  Syracuse  from  the  neighbouring  cities 
and  killeth  ei;^ht  hundred  of  them — i-18.  The  battle  by  sea,  before 
Naupactus,  between  the  Corinthians  and  Athenians — 419.  Demosthe- 
nes and  Euiymedon  come  along  the  shore  of  Italy,  and  take  up  forces. 
The  Syracusians  make  ready  their  gallies  to  light  with  the  Athenians 
there,  before  the  supply  came.  Their  manner  of  strengthening  their 
gallies — 420.  The  Athenians  and  Syracusians  light— 42  i.  The  Athe- 
nians and  Syracusians  fight  again.  The  stratagem  of  Ariston,  a  master 
of  a  galley— 422.  The  Syracusians  haVe  the  victory.  Demosthenes  and 
Eurymedon  with  a  new  army  arrive  at  Syracuse.  Demosthenes  attempt- 
eth  to  win  the  wall  which  the  Syracusians  had  built  through  Epipolas,  to 
exclude  the  proceeding  of  the  wall  of  the  Athenians — 423.  The  Athe- 
nians fly.  The  Syracusians  send  for  more  supplies,  and  hope  to  win 
the  Athenian  camp.  The  Athenian  commanders  take  counsel  what  to 
do — i26  The  advice  of  Demosthenes.  The  opinion  of  Nicias — 427. 
Gylippus  returneth  with  another  army  from  the  cities  of  Sicily-:— 428. 
The  Athenians  out  of  superstition  forbear  to  remove,  because  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  The  Syracusians  assault  the  Athenian  camp  with 
their  land  soldiers — 429.  The  Syracubians  overcome  the  Athenians 
again  by  sea.  The  Athenians  dejected,  repent  of  the  voyage— 430.  The 
Syracusians  intend  to  keep  in  the  Athenians,  and  reckon  upon  the  glory 
of  a  full  victory.  The  nations  that  were  at  the  wars  of  Syracuse  on 
one  side  or  other — 431.  The  Syracusians  shut  up  the  haven.  The  ora- 
tion OF  Nicias — 434.  The  oration  of  Gvlippus,  and  the  Svracusian  gk« 
jJBRALs — 437.  Nicias  encourageth  his  soldiers  anew — 438.  He  prepar- 
eth  to  fight.  The  Athenians  and  Syracusians  fight — 439.  The  Athe- 
nians fly — 441.  The  stratagem  of  Hcrmocrates,  to  hinder  the  escape  of  the 
Athenians — 442.  Gylippus  goeth  out  with  his  forces,  and  besets  the 
■way.  The  Athenians  march  away  from  before  Syracuse  by  land. — 443. 
The  obation  of  Nicias  to  his  afflicted  army — 444.  The  Athenians 
inarch,  and  the  Syracusians  assault  them  always  as  they  go — 445.  Niciag 
and  Demosthenes  rise  in  the  night,  and  march  a  contrary  way,  Nicias 
foremost,  and  in  order,  but  Demosthenes  in  the  rear  slower  and  more  in 
disorder.  Demosthenes  overtaken  by  the  enemy,  resisteth  as  long  as 
he  can,  and  is  taken — i47.  Demosthenes  yieldeth.  The  oflFer  of  Ni- 
cias to  redeem  his  army,  not  accepted — 448. 

BOOK  VIII. 

The  fear  and  sorrow  of  the  Athenians  upon  the  hearing  of  the  news— 453. 
The  Athenians  resolve  to  stand  it  out.  The  (irccians  take  part  all 
of  them  against  the  Athenians.  The  hopes  of  tlie*  Lacedsemoniaus — 454. 
Agis  levicth  money.  The  Laiedsemoninus  appoint  a  fleet  of  one 
hundred  gallies  to  be  made  ready  amonirst  the  cities  of  the  league.  The 
Athenians  build  their  navy,  and  contract  their  charges.  The  Eubraans 
ofi'er  to  revolt  to  Agis.  The  Lesbians  o'.lVrto  revolt  to  Agis — 455.  The 
Chians  and  lir.thrrc.ms  desire  to  revolt.  Tissaphernes,  lieutenant  t)f  the 
lower  Asia,  labourethto  have  the  Lacedaemonians  come  unto  him,  Phar- 
nabazus,  lieutenant  of  Hellespont,  laboureth  the  like  for  himself — ^36. 
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Y«A»  XX.  The  Lacedemonians  send  to  Corinth  to  hasten  away  the  «eet  to 
Chius.  The  confederates  in  council  at  Corinth  set  down  an  order  for 
the  war  following,  with  which  to  begin,  and  which  to  follow — i57.  The 
Athenians  understand  the  purpose  of  the  Chians  to  revolt.  The  Athe- 
nians drive  the  Peloponnesian  gallies  into  Pieraus,  a  desart  haven,  and 
there  besiege  them— 458.     The  voyage  of  Chalcideus   and  Alcibiade* 

^    Chius i59.      Sixteen   gallies    of    Peloponnesus    intercepted,    an«i 

hardly  handled,  in  their  r-tnm  from  Sicily,  by  the  Athenians,  anvve 
in  Corinth.  Chius  and  Er\thraea  revolt.  Clazomena  revolteth.  The 
Athenians  abrosate  the  decree  touching  the  thousand  talenU  reserved 
for  the  extremities  of  state,  and  furnish  out  a  fleet  with  the  money— 
*60.  Teas  revolteth — i6l.  Miletus  re%-olteth.  LcACtE  between  Tuia- 
rHERSES  ASD  TH£  UcKDiMOKiASs — ^62-  Lebcdus  and  Erae  revolt.  The 
Peloponnesians  in  Peineus  escape.  A>tyochus  admiral  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.  Tissaphemes  razeth  the  remainder  of  the  Athenian  wall 
at  Teos.  The  Chians  endeavour  to  turn  Lesbos  from  the  Athenians  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  their  single  power,  and  cause  first  .Methynina,  then 
Mitylene,  to  revolt — i63.  The  Athenians  recover  Mitylene  A>tyr)chu« 
seeing  he  could  do  no  good  at  Lesbos  returned  to  Chios — i64.  The  Athe- 
nians recover  Clazomenjc  Cbalcideus  slain.  The  Ahenians  make  sharp  war 
upon  Chius. — i6j.  The  Athenians  figh  with  the  Milesians,  and  begia 
to  besiege  the  city.  The  Athenians  rise  from  Miletus  upon  the  commg 
of  fifty-five  gallies  from  Peloponnesus — V66.  The  Peloponnesians  and 
Tissaphemes  take  lasus,  wherein  was  Amorges  rebel  to  the  king,  whom 
they  take  prisoner — i68.  The  Athei.ians  send  part  of  the  fleet  against 
Chius,  and  part  against  Miletus.  Astvochus  goetfc  from  Chius  to  Clazo- 
mena,  thence  to  Phocea  and  Cyme,    The  Lesbians  offer  to  tnm  to  Asty- 

ochus i69.     Astyochus  and  Paedaritusthe  governor  of  Chiws  disagree. 

The  Athenian  gallies  tossed  with  tempest.  The  Athenians  take  the  gallies 
of  the  Peloponnesians  sent  to  waftin  the  ships  of  comfrom  Egyptto  Cni- 
dus 470.    They  assault  the  city  of  Cnidus,  but  cannot  win  it.     The 
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Theramenes  goeth  to  sea  in  a  light  horseman,  and  is  cast  away.  The 
Chians  in  oistress  send  for  aid  to  Astvochus.  Astyochus  refuseth  to 
aid  them,  and  is  complained  of  by  Paedaritus  in  his  letters  to  the  state. 
The  gallies  that  were  provided  for  Pbamabazus  set  forth  towards  Ionia. 
Antisthenes  and  eleven  other  Spartans  sent  with  absolute  authority 
into  Ionia — 412.  They  arrive  at  Caunus  in  .\sia.  The  Chians  desire 
help  of  .\styochus.  Astyochus  is  diverted  from  helping  the  Chians, 
and  goeth  to  waft  iu  the  twenty- seven  gallies  of  Peloponnesus,  that 
lay  at  Caunus — 173.  A  fight  between  the  Peloponnesian  and  Athenian 
fleets,  wherein  the  Athenians  had  the  w«rse — 474.  Tissaphernes  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  disagree  about  the  articles  of  their  league.  Rhodes 
revolteth  to  the  Peloponnesians — 475.  Alcibiades  flieth  to  Tissaphemes, 
and  crosseth  the  business  of  the  Peloponnesians.  He  advueth  Tissa- 
phemes to  shorten  their  pay,  and  to  corrupt  the  captains.  The  in- 
tegrity of  Hermocrates.  Alcibiades  answereth  in  Tissaphemes  name 
to  the  cities  that  call  upon  him  for  money,  and  puts  them  otf — 176. 
He  counselleth  Tissaphemes  to  prolong  the  war,  and  afflict  both  sides. 
He  adviseth  him,  of  the  two  to  favour  the  Athenians,  the  rather,  as 
fitter  to  help  subdue  the  Grecians.  Tissaphemes  guided  by  the  counsel 
of  Alcibiades,  bindereth  the  success  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Alcibiades 
aimeth  at  his  return  to  Athens,  by  making  shew  of  his  power  with  Tis- 
saphemes— V77.  Motion  made  for  the  recalling  of  Alcioiades,  and 
deposing  of  the  people.  Conspiracy  in  the  army  at  Samos,  against  the 
democracy  of  Athens.  Phrynichus  is  agaiust  the  recalling  of  Alcibiades 
—478.  The  treason  of  Phrynichus  against  the  state,  for  fear  of 
Alcibiades.  He  writes  secret  letters  to  Astyochus — i79.  .\styochu3 
appeacheth  him  to  Alcibiades.     Phrynichus  sends  to  A&tyochus  again, 
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and  offers  to  put  the  whole  army  itito  his  hands.  The  device  of  Phry- 
nichus  to  avoid  the  danger.  Alcibiades  endeavoiireth  to  turn  Tissa- 
phernes  to  the  part  of  the  Athenians — 480.  Pisander  getteth  the  Athe- 
nians to  be  content  with  the  oligarchy,  and  to  give  him  and  others 
commission  to  treat  with  Alcibiades — 481.  Phrynichus  accused  by 
Pisander,  and  discharged  of  his  command.  Leon  and  Diotnedou  war 
upon  the  Peloponnesian  navy  at  Rhodes.  Chins  distre;^sed,  and 
Psedaritus  the  captain  slain — 482.  Alcibiades  unable  to  make  good 
his  word,  in  bringing  Tissaphei-nes  to  the  Athenians'  s;de,  dcniandeth 
excessive  conditions  to  make  the  breach  appear  to  proceed  from  the 
Athenians,  and  to  save  his  own  credit.  Tis^aphernes  hearkenetli  again 
to  the  Peioponnesians — 483.  The  third  league  between  Tissapherkes 
AND  THE  Peloponnesians — 484.     Oropus  taken  by  treason — 485. 

Ybab  XXL  The  Cbians  fight  against  the  Athenians  that  besieged  them — 485. 
Abydus  and  Lampsacus  revolt.  Strombichides  recovereth  Lampsacus. 
The  democracy  at  Athens  put  down  by  Pisander  and  his  fellows.  The 
authors  of  the  oligarchy  resolve  to  leave  out  Alcibiades,  and  to  gove.Ti 
the  state  with  their  private  means  for  themselves — i86.  The  Athen  ans 
having  set  up  the  oligarchy  in  Thasus,  it  presently  revolteth  from  them. 
The  proceeding  of  Pisander  in  setting  up  the  oligarchy — 487.  The 
form  of  the  new  oligarchy.  Pisander  a  prmcipal  man  of  the  oligar- 
chals.  Antiphon  another  setter  up  of  the  few.  The  praise  of  Antipbon. 
Phrynichus  another  author  of  the  oligarchy.  The  four  hundred  enter 
upon  the  senate,  and  dismiss  the  senate  of  five  hundred,  called  the 
council  of  the  bean — i89.  Agis  in  hope  that  the  city  was  in  sedition, 
Cometh  to  assault  it,  but  is  repulsed — i90.  The  four  hundred  send  to 
Lacedaemon  to  procure  a  peace.  They  send  to  Samos  to  excuse  their 
doings  to  the  army.  The  oligarchy  assaulted  at  Samss  by  the  popuiars 
— 491.  The  army  send  to  Athens  to  signify  their  doings  agaiust  the 
oligarchy  at  Samos,  not  knowing  that  the  oligarchy  was  then  in 
authority  at  Athens — 492.  The  democracy  re-established  in  the  army. 
The  army  encourageth  itself  against  the  city  and  state  at  home,  by 
comparison  of  their  strength-^93.  Upon  the  murmur  of  the  solditrs 
against  Astyochus,  he  goeth  to  Samos  to  oli'er  the  Athenians  battle, 
who  refuse  it — 494.  The  Athenians  offer  battle  to  the  Peloponuesians 
and  they  refuse  it.  The  Peloponnesians  send  part  of  their  fleet  towards 
the  Hellespont,  but  there  went  through  only  ten  gallies — i95.  Al- 
cibiades is  recalled,  and  Cometh  to  Samos.  He  manifesteth  his  power 
with  Tissaphernes.  Alcibiades  general  of  the  Athenian  army-— 496. 
The  Peloponnesians  murmur  against  Tissaphernes  and  Astyochus. 
Mutiny  against  Astyochus.  Tiie  Milesians  take  in  the  fort  made  in 
their  city  by  rissaphenies — ^9~.  Mindaras,  successor  to  Astyochus, 
taketh  charge  of  the  army,  and  Astyochus  goeth  home.  The  ambas- 
sadors from  the  four  hundred  to  excuse  the  change  at  Athens— 498, 
Alcibiades  savcLh  the  Athenian  state.  Tissaphernes  goeth  to  the 
Phoenician  fleet  at  Aspendus — 1-99.  Conjectures  of  divers  upon  his 
going.  The  opirdon  of  the  author.  Alcibiades  knowing  that  Tissa- 
phernes woi^ld  never  bring  on  the  fleet,  goeth  after  him,  to  make  the 
Peloponnesians  think  the  fleet  was  staid  fur  his  and  the  Athi  niaus'  sakes 
— 500.  Sedition  at  Athens,  about  the  chanj;e  of  tiic  oligarchy  into 
democracy  again.  Ambition  of  the  oligarchicals  amongst  themselves, 
overthroweth  their  government — 501.  The  oligarchicals  fortify  the 
mouth  of  the  haven  of  Peiraeum.  Tlieranienes  murniurLth  against 
their  fortifying  in  Eelioneia — 502.  The  scope  of  the  oligarchicals. 
Phrynichus  murdered.  Theramenes  and  his  faction  set  themselves 
against  the  rest  of  the  four  hundred — 503.  The  soldiers  pull  down  the 
wall  they  had  built  in  Ectioucia — 5'i4.  A  day  appointed  for  an  assembly, 
wherein  to  treat  of  agreement — 5tt5.  The  battle  between  the  Athenian* 
and   the  fleet   of  Hegesaudridas   at  Eretria.     The  Atbeniuas  defeated. 
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Ettbcea  rcvoltetb  The  lamenuble  state  of  the  Athenians  npoti  the  \on 
of  Eulxca — 506.  The  Lacedxnionians  let  slip  the  advantate  which  thty 
DJight  have  had,  if  in  prosecution  of  the  victory,  they  had  come  to 
Pcirxus.  The  Lacedaemonians  commodiuus  enemies  to  the  Atheoiaits. 
The  Aihtnians  settle  tlieir  government,  and  put  an  end  to  the  sedition, 
by  deposing  the  four  hundred,  and  setliii?  up  the  five  thousand — 567. 
•They  recall  Alcibiades.  Most  of  the  oiigarchioals  fly  to  the  enemy. 
Aristarchus  betrayeth  Oeuoe.  Mindarus  with  the  PeloporOesian  fleet, 
seeing  Tissaphernes  and  the  Phoenician  fleet  came  not,  resoUes  to  go 
to  Pbamabazus  in  the  Hellespont — 308.  Miudarus  stayeth  by  thr  vaj 
at  Chius,  Thrasyllus  in  the  mean  time  out-goes  him,  and  watches  for 
his  going  by  at  Lesbos.  Aiindarus  and  his  fleet  steal  by  into  the  Hel- 
lespont, unseen  of  those  that  watched  their  go  ng,  in  Lesbos — 309.  The 
Athenians  at  Sestus  with  eighteei^  gallies  steal  out  of  the  Hellespont, 
but  are  met  by  Mindarus,  and  four  of  them  taken.  The  Athciiiiini 
baste  from  Les.bo^  after  the  Peloponnesians  into  Hellespont — 310.  lh« 
Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  fight,  and  the  -Athenian'*  get  the  victory 
— 511.  The  courage  of  the  Athenians  erected  with  this  victory.  Thi 
Athenians  recover  (.'yzieus,  and  take  eight  gallies  of  the  Pelwpontiesians. 
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eth  from  Aspenius  to  Samos — 51'2.  He  fortifieth  Cos.  The  Antan- 
drians  put  the  garrison  of  Tissaphemes  out  ot  their  citadel.  Ti«- 
aaphemes  goeth  toward  Hellespont  to  cover  the  favour  of  the  Pelopoa- 
nesians.     The  end  of  the  one  and  twentieth  summer— 513. 
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THUCYDIDES. 


We  read  of  divers  men  that  bear  the  name  of  Thucydides. 
There  is  Thucydides  a  Pharsalian,  mentioned  in  the  eighth 
book  of  this  History  ;  who  was  public  host  of  the  Athenians, 
in  Pharsalus,  and  chancing  to  be  at  Athens,  at  the  time 
that  the  government  of  the  four  hundred  began  to  go  down, 
by  his  interposition,  and  persuasion,  kept  asunder  the  fac- 
tions then  arming  themselves,  that  they  fought  not  in  the 
citj-  to  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  There  is  Thucy- 
dides, the  son  of  Milesias,  an  Athenian,  of  the  town  of 
Alope,  of  whom  Plutarch  speaketh  in  the  life  of  Pericles; 
and  the  same  in  all  probability,  that  in  the  first  book  of  this 
Histor}',  is  said  to  have  had  the  charge  of  forty  gal  lies,  sent 
against  Samos,  about  twenty-four  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war.  Another  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Ariston, 
an  Athenian  also,  of  the  town  of  Acherdus,  was  a  poet, 
though  of  his  verses  there  be  nothing  extant.  But  Thucy- 
dides, the  writer  of  this  History,  an  Athenian  of  the  town 
of  Halimus,  was  the  son  of  Oiorus,  (or  Orolus)  and  Hecre- 
sipyle.  His  father's  name  is  commonly  written  Oiorus 
though  in  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  it  was  Orolus.  How- 
soever it  be  written,  it  is  the  same  that  was  borne  by  divers 
of  the  kings  of  Thrace,  and  imposed  on  him,  with  respect 
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nntohis  descent  from  them.  So  that  though  our  author  (as  Ci* 
cerosaithof  him.  Lib.  2.  de  Ora^orc)  had  never  written  a  His- 
tory, yet  had  not  his  name  not  been  extant,  in  regard  of  his 
honour  and  nobility.  And  not  only  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of 
Cimon,  but  also  almost  all  others  that  have  touched  this 
point,  affirm  directly  that  he  was  descended  from  the  Thra- 
cian  kings.  Adducing  this  for  proof,  that  he  was  of  the 
house  of  Miltiades,  that  famous  general  of  the  Athenians, 
against  the  Persians  at  Marathon  ;  which  they  also  prove  by 
this,  that  his  tomb  was  a  long  time  extant  amongst  the  mo- 
numents of  that  family.  For  near  unto  the  gates  of  Athens, 
called  Melirides,  there  was  a  place  named  Coela,  and  in  it 
the  monuments  called  Cimoniana,  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Miltiades,  in  which  none,  but  such  as  were  of  that  fa- 
mily, might  be  buried.  And  amongst  those  was  the  monu- 
ment of  Thucydides,  with  this  inscription,  Thucydides  Oro- 
li  Halimusius.  Now  Miltiades  is  confessed  by  all,  to  have 
descended  from  Orolus,  king  of  Thrace,  whose  daughter, 
'another  Mi-ltiades,  grandfather  to  this,  married,  and  had 
children  by.  And  Miltiades,  that  won  the  memorable  vic- 
tory at  Marathon,  was  heir  to  goodly  possessions,  and  cities 
in  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace,  over  which  also  he  reigned. 
In  Thrace  lay  also  the  possessions  of  Thucydides  and  his 
wealthy  mines  of  gold,  as  he  himself  professeth  in  his  fourth 
book.  And  although  those  riches  might  come  to  him  by  a 
wife  (as  is  also  by  some  affirmed)  which  he  married  in  Scap- 
te»-Hyle,  a  city  of  Thrace,  yet  even  by  that  marriage,  it 
appeareth,  that  his  affairs  had  a  relation  to  that  couotr}', 
and  that  his  nobility  was  not  there  unknown.  But  in  what 
degree  of  kindred  Miltiades  and  he  approached  each  other, 
is  not  any  where  made  manifest.  Some  also  have  conjectured 
that  he  was  of  the  house  of  the  Pisistratides  ;  the  ground  of 
whose  conjecture  hath  been  only  this,  that  he  maketh  ho- 
nourable mention  of  the  gov^rimient  of  Pisistratus,  and  his 
sons,  and  extenuateth  the  glory  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
giton  ;  proving  that  the  freeing  of  the  state  of  Athens  from 
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thelvranny  of  the  Pisistratides,  was  falsely  ascribed  to  their 
fact,  (which  proceeded  froai  private  revenge,  in  a  quarrel 
of  love)  by  which  the  tyranny  ceased  not,  but  grew  heavier 
to  the  sta<e,  till  it  was  at  last  put  down  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. But  this  opinion,  as  it  is  not  so  well  grounded,  so 
neither  is  it  so  well  received  as  the  former. 

Agreeable  to  his  nobility,  was  his  institution  in  the  study 
of  eloquence,  and  philosophy.  For  in  philosophy  he  was 
the  scholar  (as  also  was  Pericles  and  Socrates)  of  Anaxago- 
ras,  whose  opinions,  being  of  a  strain  above  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  vulgar,  procured  him  the  estimaticMi  of  an  athe- 
ist, which  name  they  bestowed  upon  all  men  that  thought 
not  as  they  did,  of  their  ridiculous  religion,  and  in  tlie  end 
cost  him  his  life.  And  Socrates  after  him,  for  the  like  causes, 
ttnderwent  the  Hke  fortune.  It  is  not  therefore  much  to  be 
regarded,  if  this  other  disciple  of  his,  were  by  some  repu- 
ted an  atheist  too.  For  though  he  were  none,  yet  it  is  not 
improbable,  but  by  the  light  of  natural  reason,  he  might 
see  enoueh  in  the  religion  of  these  heathens  to  make  him 
think  it  vain  and  superstitions;  which  was  enough  to  make  him 
an  atheist  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  In  some  places  of 
"his  History,  he  noteth  the  equivocation  of  the  oracles ;  and 
yet  he  confirmeth  an  assertion  of  his  own,  touching  the  time 
this  war  lasted,  by  the  oracles'  prediction.  He  taxeth  Ni- 
cias  for  being  too  punctual  in  the  observation  of  the  cere- 
monies of  their  religion,  when  he  overthrew  himself  and  his 
army,  and  indeed  the  whole  dominion,  and  liberty  of  his 
■country  by  it.  Yet  he  commendeth  him  in  another  place  for 
his  worshipping  of  the  gods,  and  saith  in  that  respect,  he 
least  of  ail  men  deserved  to  come  to  so  great  a  degree  of 
calamity  as  he  did.  So  that  in  his  writings  our  author  ap- 
peareth  to  be,  on  the  one  side,  not  superstitious ;  on  the 
other  side,  not  an  atheist. 

In  Rhetoric,  he  was  the  disciple  of  Antiphon,  one  (by  his 
■description  in  the  eighth  book  of  this  History)  for  power  of 
speech  almost  a  miracle,  and  feared  by  the  people  for  his  elo- 
quence.    I.nsomucb  as  in  his  latter  days  he  lived  retired. 
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but  so,  as  he  gave  counsel  to,  and  writ  orations  for  other 
men  that  resorted  unto  him,  to  that  purpose.  It  was  he 
that  contrived  the  deposing  of  the  people,  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  government  of  the  four  hundred.  For  which  also 
he  was  put  to  death,  when  the  people  again  recovered  their 
authority ;  notwithstanding  that  he  pleaded  his  own  cause, 
the  best  of  any  man  to  that  day. 

It  need  not  be  doubted,  but  from  such  a  master,  Thucy-^ 
dides  was  sufficiently  qualified,  to  have  become  a  great  de- 
magogue, and  of  great  authority  with  the  people.  But  it 
seemeth  he  had  no  desire  at  all  to  meddle  in  the  govern- 
ment, because  in  those  times  it  was  impossible  for  any  man 
to  give  good  and  profitable  counsel  for  the  commonwealth, 
and  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  people.  For  their  opi- 
nion was  such  of  their  own  power,  and  of  the  facility  of 
achieving  whatsoever  action  they  undertook,  that  such  men 
only  swayed  the  assemblies,  and  were  esteemed  wise  and 
good  commonwealths-men,  as  did  put  them  upon  the  most 
dangerous  and  desperate  enterprizes.  Whereas  he  that 
gave  them  temperate,  and  discreet  advice^  was  thought  a 
coward,  or  not  to  understand,  or  else  to  malign  their  power. 
And  no  marvel ;  for  much  prosperity  (to  which  they  had  novtr 
for  many  years  been  accustt)med)  maketh  men  in  love  with 
themselves;  and  it  is  hard  for  any  man  to  love  that  counsel 
which  maketh  him  love  himself  the  less.  And  it  holdeth 
much  more  in  a  multitude,  than  in  one  man;  for  a  man  that 
reasoneth  with  himself,  will  not  be  ashamed  to  admit  of  ti- 
morous suggestions  in  his  business,  that  he  may  the  strong- 
iier  provide;  but  in  public  deliberations  before  a  multitude, 
fear,  (which  for  the  most  part  adviseth  well,  though  it  exe- 
cute not  so)  seldom  or  never  sheweth  itself,  nor  is  admitted. 
By  this  means  it  came  to  pass  amongst  the  Athenians,  who 
thought  they  were  able  to  do  any  thing,  that  wicked  men 
and  flatterers  drave  them  headlong  into  those  actions  that 
were  to  ruin  them  :  and  the  good  men  either  durst  not  op- 
pose, or  if  they  did,  undid  themselves.    Thucydides  there- 
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fore,  that  he  might  not  be  either  of  them  that  committed 
or  of  them  that  suffered  evil,  forbore  to  come  into  the  as- 
sembhes,  and  propounded  to  himself  a  private  Ufe  as  far  as 
the  eminency  of  so  wealthy  a  person,  and  the  writing  of  the 
history  he  had  undertaken,  would  permit. 

For  his  opinion  touching  the  government  of  the  state,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  least  of  all  liked  the  democracy.    And 
upon  divers  occasions  he  noteth  the  emulation  and  conten> 
tion  of  the  demagogues,  for  reputation,  and  glory  of  wit  j 
with  their  crossmg  of  each  others  counsels  to  the  damaye  of 
the  public;  the- inconstancy  of  resolutions,  caused  by   the 
diversity  of  ends,  and  power  of  rhetoric  in  the  orators;  and 
the  desperate  actions  undertaken  upon  tlie  flattering  advice 
of  such  as  desired  to  attain,  or  to  hold  what  they  had  attain- 
ed of  authority  and  sway  amongst  the  common  people.     Nor 
doth  it  appear,  that  he  magnifieth  any  where  the  authority 
of  the  few  ;  amongst  whom  he  saith  every  one  desireth  to 
be  chief,  and  they  that  are  undervalued,  bear  it  with  less 
patience  than  in  a  democracy ;  whereupon  sedition  follow- 
eth,  and  dissolution  of  the  government.     He  praiseth  the 
government  of  Athens,  when  it  was  mixed  of  the  few  and 
the  many  ;  but  more  he  commendeth  it,  both  when  Pisistra- 
tus  reigned  (saving  that  it  was  an  usurped  power)  and  when 
in  the  beginning  of  this  war,  it  was  democratical  in  name, 
but  in  effect  monarchical  under  Pericles.     So  that  itseem- 
eth  that  as  he  was  of  regal  descent,  so  he  best  approved  of 
the  regal  government.      It  is  therefore  no  marvel,  if  he 
meddled  as  httle  as  he  could  in  the  business  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  gave  himself  rather  to  the  obserTation  and  re- 
cording of  what  was  done  by  those  that  had  the  managing 
thereof.     Which  also  he  was  no  less  prompt,  diligent,  and 
faithful  by  the  disposition  of  his  mind,  than  by  his  fortune 
dignity,  and  wisdom,  able  to  accomplish.     How  he  was  dis- 
posed to  a  work  of  this  nature,  may  be  understood  by  this 
that  when  being  a  young  man  he  heard  Herodotus,  the  His- 
toriographer, reciting  his  Historj^  in  public,  (for  such  was 
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the  fashion  both  of  that,  and  many  ages  after)  he  felt  S50 
great  a  sting  of  emulation,  that  it  drew  tears  from  him,  inso- 
.  much -as  Herodotus  himself  took  notice  how  violently  his 
niind  was  set  on  letters,  and  told  his  father  Olorus.  When 
the  Peloponnesian  war  began  to  break  out,  he  conjectured 
truly,  that  it  would  prove  an  argument  worthy  his  labour  : 
and  no  sooner  it  began,  than  he  began  his  History;  pursu- 
ing the  same,  not  in  that  perfect  manner,  in  which  we  see 
k  now,  but  by  way  of  commentary,  or  plain  register  of  the 
actions  and  passages  thereof,  as  from  time  to  time  they  fell 
out,  and  came  to  his  knowledge.  But  such  a  commentary 
it  was,  as  might  perhaps  deserve  to  be  preferred  before  a 
History  written  by  another.  For  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
eighth  book  is  left  the  same  it  was  when  he  first  writ  it,  nei- 
ther beautified  with  orations,  nor  so  well  cemented  at  the 
transitions,  as  the  former  seven  books  are.  And  though  he 
began  to  write  as  soon  as  ever  the  war  was  on  foot,  yet  be- 
gan he  not  to  perfect  and  polish  his  History,  till  after  he  was 
banished. 

For  notwithstanding  his  retired  life  upon  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  where  his  own  possessions  lay,  he  could  not  avoid 
a  service  of  the  state,  which  proved  to  him  aftervyards  very 
unfortunate.  For  whilst  he  resided  in  the  isle  Thasus,  it  fell 
out  that  Brasidas,  the  Lacedaemonian,  besieged  Amphipolis, 
a  city  belonging  to  the  Athenians,  on  the  confines  of  Thrace, 
and  Macedon,  distant  from  Thasus  about  half  a  day's  sail. 
To  relieve  which,  the  captain  thereof  for  the  Athenians, 
«ent  to  Thucydides,  to  levy  a  power,  and  make  haste  unto 
■bitn,  (for  Thucydides  was  one  of  the  Strategi,  that  is,  had 
authority  to  raise  forces  in  those  parts,  for  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth.)  And  be  did  accordingly.  But  he  came 
thither  one  night  too  late,  and  found  the  city  already  yield- 
.ed  up.  And  for  this  he  was  afterwards  banished,  as  if  he 
had  let  slip  his  time  through  negligence,  or  purposely  put 
it  oiY,  upon  fear  of  the  enemy.  Nevertheless  he  put  him- 
self into  the  city  of  Eion,  and  preserved  it  to  ilie  Athenians, 
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with  the  repulse  of  Brasidas,  which  came  dowTi  from  Am- 
phipolis,  the  next  morning,  and  assaulted  it.  The  author  of 
his  banishment  is  supposed  to  have  been  Cieon,  a  most  vip- 
lent  sycophant  in  those  times,  and  thereby  also  a  most  ac- 
ceptable speaker  amongst  the  people.  For  where  affairs 
succeed  amiss,  though  there  want  neither  providence,  nor 
courage  in  the  conduction,  yet  with  those  that  judge  ouly 
upon  events,  the  way  to  calumny  is  always  opeoj  and  envy, 
in  the  likeness  of  zeal  to  the  public  good,  easily  findeth 
credit  for  an  accusation. 

After  his  banishment  he  lived  in  Scapte-Hyle,  a  city  of 
Thrace,  before -men  tioned^  as  Plutarch  writetb  ;  but  yet  »o 
as  he  went  abroad,  and  was  present  at  the  actions  of  the 
rest  of  the  war,  as  appeareth  by  his  own  words  in  bis  fifth 
book.  Where  he  saith,  that  he  was  present  at  the  actions 
of  both  parts,  and  no  less  at  those  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
by  reason  of  his  exile,  than  those  of  the  Athenians.  Dur- 
ing this  time  also  he  perfected  his  Histor)-,  so  far  as  is  now 
to  be  seen  ;  nor  doth  it  appear  that  after  his  exile  he  ever 
again  enjoyed  his  country.  It  is  not  clear  in  any  author, 
where,  or  when,  or  in  what  year  of  his  own  age,  he  died. — 
Most  agree  that  he  died  in  banishment  ;  yet  there  be  that 
have  written,  that  after  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  the  Athenians 
decreed  a  general  revocation  of  all  banished  persons,  except 
those  of  the  family  of  Pisistratus  ;  and  that  he  then  return- 
ed, and  was  afterwards  put  to  death  at  Athens.  But  this  is 
very  unlikely  to  be  true,  unless  by  after  the  defeat  in 
Sicily,  he  meant  so  long  after,  that  it  was  also  after 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  because  Thucydides 
himself  maketh  no  mention  of  such  return,  thoujrh  he  out- 
lived  the  whole  war,  as  is  manifest  by  his  words  in  the  fifth 
book.  For  he  saith,  he  lived  in  banishment  twenty  years 
after  his  charge  at  Amphipolis  ;  which  happened  in  the 
eighth  year  of  this  war,  which  in  the  whole  lasted  but 
twenty-seven  years  complete.  Artd  in  another  place  he 
maketh  mention  of  the  razing  of  the  long-walls  between 
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Peiraeus  and  the  city  ;  which  was  the  last  stroke  of  thife  v^t. 
They  that  say  he  died  at  Athens,  take  their  conjecture  from 
his  monument  which  was  there.  But  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
argument :  for  he  might  be  buried  there  secretly,  (as  some 
have  written  he  was,)  thougli  he  died  abroad  :  or  his  monu- 
ment might  be  there,  and  (as  others  have  affirmed)  he 
not  buried  in  it.  In  this  variety  of  conjecture  there  is  no- 
thing more  probable  than  that  which  is  writtert  by  Pausania«, 
where  he  describeth  the  monuments  of  the  Athenian  city, 
and  saith  thus.  The  worthy  act  of  Oenobius,  in  the  behalf 
of  Thucydides,  is  not  without  honour  (meaning  that  he  had 
a  statue.)  For  Oenobius  obtained  to  have  a  decree  passed 
for  his  return ;  who  returning  was  slain  by  treachery,  and 
his  sepulchre  is  near  the  gates  called  Melirides.  He  died, 
as  saith  Marcellinus,  after  the  seven  and  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age.  And  if  it  be  true  that  is  written  by  A.  GeFIius,  of 
the  ages  of  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides,  then 
died  he  not  before  the  sixty-eighth  year.  For  if  he  were 
forty  when  the  war  began,  and  lived  (as  he  did  certainly)  to 
see  it  ended,  he  might  be  more  when  he  died,  but  not  less 
than  sixty-eight  years  of  agei.  What  children  he  left  is  not 
manifest.  Plato  in  Menone  maketh  mention  of  Milesias  and 
Stephanus,  sons  of  a  Thucydides,  of  a  very  noble  family.  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  they  were  of  Thucydides,  the  rival  ai 
Pericles,  both  by  the  name  Milesias  ;  and  because  this  Thu- 
cydides also  was  of  the  family  of  Miltiades,  as  Plutarch 
testifieth  in  the  Ufe  of  Cimon.  That  he  had  a  son,  is  af- 
firmed by  Marcellinus,  out  of  the  authority  of  Polemon, 
but  of  his  name  there  is  no  mention,  save  that  a  learned 
man  readeth  there,  in  the  pkice  of  do...  (which  is  in  the  im- 
perfect copy)  Timotheus.  Thus  much  of  the  person  of 
Thucydides. 

Now  for  his  writings,  two  things  are  to  be  considered  in 
them,  truth,  and  elocution.  For  in  truth  consisteth  the  soul, 
add  in   elocution  the  body   of  history.    The  latter  with- 
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out  the  former,  is  but  a  picture  of  history,  and  the  fonner 
without  the  latter,  unapt  to  instruct.  But  let  us  see  how 
our  author  hath  acquitted  himself  in  both.  For  the  faith  of 
this  History  I  shall  have  the  less  to  say,  in  respect  that  oo 
man  hath  ever  yet  called  it  into  question.  Nor  indeed 
could  any  man  justly  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  writer, 
in  whom  they  had  nothing  at  all  to  suspect  of  those 
things  that  could  have  caused  him  either  voluntarily  to  lie* 
or  ignorantly  to  deliver  an  untruth.  He  overtasked  not 
himself  by  undertaking  a  histoiy  of  things  done  long  be- 
fore his  tim6,  and  of  which  he  was  not  able  to  inform  liim- 
.self.  Ue  was  a  man  that  had  as  much  means,  iii  regard 
both  of  his  dignity  and  wealth,  to  find  the  truth  of  what  he 
relateth,  as  was-  needful  for  a  bkih  to  have.  He  used  as 
much  diligence  in  search  of  the  truth,  (noting  every  thing 
whilst  it  was  fresh  in  memory,  and  laying  out  his  wealth  up- 
on intelligence,)  as  was  possible  for  a  man  to  use.  He 
affected  least  of  any  man  the  acclamations  of  popular  audi- 
tories, and  wrote  not  his  History  to  win  present  applause,  as 
was  the  use  of  that  age,  but  for  a  monument  to  instruct  the 
ages  to  come.  Which  he  professeth  himself,  and  entitleth 
his  book  k.tJ^«  J?  a«r,  a  Poisession  for  everlasting.  He  was 
far  from  the  necessity  of  servile  writers,  either  to  fear  or 
flatter.  And  whereas  he  may  peradventure  be  thought  to 
have  been  malevolent  towards  his  country-,  because  they  de- 
served to  have  him  so,  yet  hath  he  not  written  any  thing 
that  discovereth  any  such  passion.  Nor  is  there  any  thing 
written  of  them  that  tendeth  to  their  dishonour,  as  Athe- 
nians, but  only  as  people ;  and  that  by  the  necessity  of  the 
narration,  not  by  any  sought  digression.  So  that  no  word  uf 
his,  but  their  own  actions  do  sometimes  reproach  them.  In 
sum,  if  the  truth  of  a  history  did  ever  appear  by  the  manner 
of  relating,  it  doth  so  in  this  History  ;  so  coherent,  perspi- 
cuous, and  persuasive  is  the  whole  narration,  and  every 
part  thereof. 

-  c  2 
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In  the  elocution  also;  two  things  are  considerable,  dispo- 
sition or  method,  and  style.     Of  the  disposition   here  used 
by  Thucydides,  it  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  briefly  to 
observe  only  this  :  that  in  his  first  book,  first  he  hath  by 
way  of  exordium  derived  the  state  of  Greece  from  the  cra^ 
die  to  the  vifjorous  stature  it  then  was  at  when  he  began  to 
write;  and  next,  declared  the  causes,  both  real  and  pre- 
tendedf  of  the  war  he  was  to  write  of;  in  the  rest,  in  which 
he   handleth  the   war  itself,  he  followeth  distinctly   and 
purely  the  order  of  time  throughout ;  relating  what  came 
to  pass  from  year  to  year,  and   subdividing  each  year  into 
a  summer  and  winter.    The  grounds  and  motives  of  every 
action  he  setteth  down  before  the  action  itself,  either  nar- 
ratively, or  else  contriveth  them  into  the  form  of  delibera- 
tive orations,  in   the  persons  of  i>uch  as  from  time  to  time 
bare  sway  in  the  commonwealth.     After  the  actions,  when 
there  is  just  occasion,  he   giveth  his  judgment  of  them, 
shewing  by  what  means  the  success  came  either  to  be  fur- 
thered or  hindered.    Digressions  for  instruction's  cause,  and, 
other  such  open  conveyances  of  precepts  (which  is  the  phi- 
losopher's part)  he  never  useth,  as  having  so  clearly  set  be- 
fore men's  eyes  the  ways  and  events  of  good  and  evil  coun- 
sels, that  the   narration  itself  doth   secretly  instruct  the 
reader,  and  more  effectually  than  possibly  can  be  done  by 
precept. 

For  his  stile,  I  refer  it  to  the  judgment  of  divers  ancient 
and  competent  judges.  Plutarch  in  his  book,  De  gloria 
Atheniensiurn,  saith  of  him  thus  :  *•  Thucydides  aimeth  al- 
ways at  this,  to  make  his  auditor  a  spectator,  and  to  cast 
his  reader  into  the  same  passions  that  they  were  in,  that 
were  beholders.  The  manner  how  Demosthenes  arrangfed 
the  Athenians  on  the  rugged  shore  before  Pylus:  how 
Brasidas  urged  the  steersman  to  run  his  galley  a-ground ;  iiow 
he  went  to  the  ladder,  or  place  in  the  galley  for  descent  : 
how  he  was  hurt  and  swooned,  and  fell  down  on  the  ledger 
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of  the  galley  :  how  the  Spartans  fought  after  the  manner 
of  a  land-fight  upon  the  sea,  and  the  Athenians  of  a  sea- 
fight  upon  land.     Again,  in  the  Sicilian    war,  how  a  battle 
was  fought  by   sea  and  land,  with  equal  fortune.     These 
things,  I  sav,  are  so  described,  and  so  evidently  set  before 
our  eyes,  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  no  less  affected 
therewith,  than  if  he  had   been  present  in  the  actions." — 
There  is  for  his  perspicuity.     Cicero  in  his  book  entituled 
Orator,  speaking  of  the  affectation  of  divers  Greek  rheto- 
ricians, saith  thus:  "and  therefore  Herodotus  and  Thucydi- 
des  are  the  more  admirable.     For  though  they  lived  in  the 
same  age  with  those  I  have  before  named,  (meaning  Thrasy- 
machus,  Gorgius,  and  Theodorus)  yet  were  they  far  from 
this  kind  of  delicacy,  or  rather  indeed  foolery.     For  the  one 
without  rub,  gently  glideth  like  a  still  river,  and  the  other 
(meaning  Thucydides)  runs  stronglier,  and  in  matter  of  war 
as  it  were,  blovveth  a  trumpet  of  war.     And  in  these  two  (as 
saith  Theophrastus)  history  hath  roused  herself,  and  adven- 
tured to  speak,  both  more  copiously,  and  with  more  orna- 
ment than  in  those  that  were  before  them."     This  commends 
the  gravity  and  the  dignity  of  his  language.     Again,  in  his 
second  book,  De  Oratore,  thus  :    "  Thucydides  in  the  art  of 
speaking,  hath  in  my  opinion  far  exceeded  them  all.    For 
he  is  so  full  of  matter,  that  the  number  of  his  sentences 
doth  almost  reach  to  the  number  of  his  Words;  and   in  his 
words  he  is  so  apt,  and  so  close,  that  it  is  hard  to  say,  whe- 
ther his  words  do  more  illustrate  his  sentences,  or  his  sen- 
tences his  words."   There  is  for  the  pithiness  and  strength  of 
his  stile.     Lastly,  for  the  purity,  and  propriety,  I  cite  Dio- 
nysius  Halicarnasseus,  whose  testimony  is  the  stronger  in 
this  point,  because  he  was  a  Greek  rhetorician  tor  his  fa- 
culty, and  for  his  affection,  one  that  would  no  further  com- 
mend him,  than  of  necessity  he  must     His  words  are  these  : 
"  there  is  one  virtue  in  eloquence,    the  chierest  of  all  the 
rest,  and  without  which  there  is  no  other  goodness  m  speech. 

c  3 
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What  is  that  ?    That  the  language  be  pure,  awd  retain  the 
propriety  of  the  Greek  tongue.    This  they  both  observe 
diligently.    For  Herodotus  is  the  best  rule  of  the  Ionic, 
and  Thucydides  of  the  Attic  dialect."  These  testimonies  are 
not  needful  to  him  that  hath  read  the  History  itself,  nor  at 
all,  but  that  the  same  Dionysius  hath  taken  such  pains,  and 
applied  so  much  of  his  faculty  in  rhetoric  to  the  extenuat- 
ing of  the  worth  thereof^  moreover,  I  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary  to  take   out  the   principal  objections  he  maketh 
against  him,  and  without  many  words  of  mine  own,  to  leave 
them  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader.     And  first  Diony- 
sius saith  thus :    "  the  principal,  and  most  necessary  office 
of  any  man  that  intendeth  to  write  a  history,*  is  to  chuse  a 
noble  ui^uTOent,  and  grateful  to  such  as  shall  read  it.    And 
this  Herodotus,  in  my  opinion,  hath  done  better  than  Thu- 
cydides :  for  Herodotus  hath  written  the  joint  history,  both 
of  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  to  save  from  oblivion,  &c. — 
But  Thucydides  writeth  one  only  war,  and  that  neither  ho- 
nourable, nor  fortunate  ;  which  principally  were  to  be  wish- 
ed never  to  have  been ;  and  next,  never  to  have  been  re- 
membered, nor  known  to  posterity.     And  that  he  took  an 
evil' argument  in  hand,  he  maketh  it  manifest  in  his  proem, 
saying,  that  many  cities  were  in  that  war  made  desolate, 
and  utterly  destroyed,  partly  by  Barbarians,  partly  by  the 
Greeks   themselves;  so  many  banishments,  and  so  much 
slaughter  of  men  as  never  was  the  like  before,  &c.     So 
that  the  hearers  will  abhor  it  at  the  first  propounding.    Now 
by  how  much  it  is  better  to  write  of  the  wonderful  acts  both 
of  the  Barbariansj  and   Grecians,  than  of  the  pitiful  and 
horrible  calamities  of  the  Grecians,  so  much  wiser  is  Hero- 
dotus in  the  choice  of  his  ai-gument  than  Thucydides.** 

Now  let  any  man  consider  whether  it  be  not  more  rea- 
sonable to  say :  that  the  principal,  and  most  necessary  of 
him  that  will  write  a  history,  is  to  take  such  an  argument, 
as  is  both  within  his  power  well  to  handle,  and  profitable  to 
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posterity  that  shall  read  it     Which  Thucydides,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  men,  hath  done  better  than  Herodotus.     For 
Herodotus  undertook  to  write  of  those  things,  of  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  know  the  truth  ;  and  which  de- 
light more  the  ear  with  fabulous  narrations,  than  satisfy  the 
mind  with  truth.     But  Thucydides  writeth  one  war,  which, 
how  it  was  carried  fi-om  the  beginning  to  the  end,  he  was 
able  certainly  to  inform  himself.     And  by  propounding  ia 
his  proem,  the   miseries    that  happened  in  the  same,  he 
shewed  that  it  was  a  great  war,  and  worthy  to  be  known, 
and  not  to  be  concealed  from  posterity,  for  the  calamities 
that  then   fell  upon  the  Grecians ;  but  the  rather  to  be 
truly  delivered  unto  them,  for  that  men  profit  more  by 
looking  on  adverse  events,  than  on  prosperity.    Therefore 
by  how  much  men's  miseries  do  better  instruct,  than  their 
good  success,  by  so  much  was  Thucydide^more  happy  in 
taking  his  argument,  than  Herodotus  was  wise^in  chusing  his. 
DionySius  again  saith  thus  :  "  the  next  office  of  him  that 
will  write  a  histor}-,  is  to  know  where  to  begin,  and  where 
to  end.    And  in  this  point  Herodotus  seemeth  to  be  far 
more  discreet  than  Thucydides.     For  in  the  first  place  he 
layeth  down  the  cause,  for  which  the  Barbarians  began  to 
injure  the  Grecians;  and  going  on,  maketh  an  end  at  the 
punishment,    and  the  revenge   taken  on   the   Barbarians. 
But  Thucydides  begins  at  the  good  estate  of  the  Grecians, 
which  being  a  Grecian,  and  an  Athenian,  he  ought  not  to 
have  done  ;  ner  ought  he,  being  of  that  dignity  amongst 
rfje  Athenians,  so  evidently  to  have  laid  the  ftiult  of  the 
war  upon  his  own  city,  when  there  were  other  occasions 
enough  to  which  he  might  have  imputed  it.     Nor  oucrht  he 
to^have  begun  with  the  business  of  the  Corey r^ns,  but  at 
the  more  noble  acts  of  his  country,  which  they  did  imme- 
diately after  the  Persian  war,  (which  afterward  in  conve- 
nient place  he  mentioneth,  but  it  is  but  cursorily,  and   not 
as   he   ought.)      And  when  he  had    declared    those,  with 
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much  affection,  as  a  lover  of  his  country,  then  he  should 
have    brought  in,  how   that  the  Lace^monians,  through 
envy   and  fear,   but  pretending  other   causes,  began   the 
war,  and  so  have  descended  to  the   Corcyraan  business, 
and  the  decree  against  the  Megareans,  or  whatsoever  else 
he  had  to  put  in.     Then  ia  the  ending  of  his  History,  there 
be  many  errors  committed.     For  though  he  profess  he  was 
present  in  the  whole  war,  and  that  he   would  write  it  all, 
yet  he  ends  with  the  naval  battle  at  Cynossema,  which  was 
fought  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war  ;  whereas  it  had 
been  better  to  have  gone  through  with  it,  and  ended  his 
History   with   that  admirable  and  grateful  return   of   the 
banished  Athenians   from    Phile,  at   which   time  the   city 
recovered  her  liberty." 

To  this  I  sa}'^,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  him  that  had  un- 
dertaken to  write  the  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  to 
begin  his  narration  no  further  off,  than  at  the  causes  of  the 
same,  whether  the  Grecians  were  then  in  good,  or  in  evil 
estate.     And  if  the  injury,  upon  which  the  war  arose,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Athenians,  then  the  writer,  though  an 
Athenian,  and  honoured  in  his  country,  ought  to  declare 
the  same,  and  not  to  seek,  nor  take,  though  at  hand,  any 
other  occasion   to   transfer  the  fault.     And  that  the  acts 
done  before  the  time  comprehended  in  the  war  he  writ  of, 
ought  to  have  been  touched   but  cursorily,  and  no  more 
than  may  serve  for  the  enlightening  of  the  History  to  follow, 
how  noble  soever  thosd  acts  have  been.     Which  when  he 
had    thus    touched,  without  affection    to  either  side,  and 
not  as  a  lever  of  his  country,  but  of  truth,  then  to  have 
proceeded  to  the  rest,  with  the  like  indifference.     And  to 
have  made  an  end  of  writing,  where  the  war  ended,  which 
he  undertook  to  write ;  not  producing  his  History  beyond 
that   period,    though   that  which  followed  were  never  so 
admirable    and    acceptable.       All    this    Thucydides    hath 
'  observed. 
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These  two  criminations,  I  have  therefore  set  down  at 
large,  translated  almost  verbatim,  that  the  judgmfent  of 
Dionvsius  Halicarnasseus,  may  the  better  appear,  con- 
cerning the  main  and  principal  vutues  of  a  history.  I 
Aink  there  was  never  written  so  much  absurdity  in  so  few 
lines.  He  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  men  that  ever 
spake  of  this  subject  besides  himself,  and  to  common  sense. 
For  he  makes  the  scope  of  history  not  protit  by  writing 
truth,  but  delight  of  the  hearer,  as  if  it  were  a  song.  And 
the  argument  of  history,  he  would  not  by  any  means  have 
to  contain  the  calamities  and  misery  of  his  country,  (these 
he  would  have  buried  in  silence)  but  only  their  glorious 
and  splendid  actions.  Amongst  the  virtues  of  an  histori- 
ographer, he  reckons  affection  to  his  country  ;  study  to 
please  the  hearer;  to  write  of  more  than  his  argument 
leads  him  to ;  and  to  conceal  all  actions  that  were  not  to 
the  honour  of  his  country.  Most  manifest  vices.*  He  was 
a  rhetorician,  and  it  seemeth  he  would  have  nothing 
written,  hut  that  which  was  most  capable  of  rhetorical  orna- 
ment Yet  Lucian,  a  rhetorician  also,  in  a  treatise,  en- 
titpled,  How  a  History  ought  to  be  zcrittcji,  saith  thus : 
*'  that  a  writer  of  history,  ought,  in  his  writings  to  be  a 
foreigner,  without  country,  ,  living  under  his  own  la«r 
only,  subject  to  no  king,  nor  caring  what  any  man  will 
like,  or  dislike,  but  laying  out  the  matter  as  it  is." 

The  third  fault  he  finds,  is  Uiis :  that  the  metliod  of  his 
History  is  governed  by  the  time,  ratjier  than  the  periods  of 
several  actions.  For  he  declares  in  order  what  came  to 
pass  each  summer,  and  winter,  and  is  thereby  forced  some- 
times, to  leave  the  nan-ation  of  a  siege,  or  sedition,  or  a 
war,  or  other  action,  in  the  midst,  and  enter  into  a  rela- 
tion of  somewhat  else,  done  at  the  same  time,  ia  another 
place,  and  to  come  to  the  former  again  when  the  time  re- 
quires it.    This,  saith  he,  causeth  confusion  in  the  mind 
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of  his  hearer,  so  that  he  caunot  comprehend  distuictly  the 
several  parts  of  the  History. 

■  Drouysios  aimeth  still  at  the  delight  of  the  present 
hearer;  though  Thucydides  himself  profess  that  his  scope 
K  not  that,  but  to  leave  his  work  for  a  perpetual  possession 
to  posterity  ;  and  then  have  men  leisure  enough  to  com- 
prehend him  thoroughly.  But  indeed,  whosoever  shall 
read  him  once  attentively,  shall  more  distinctly  conceive  of 
every  action  this  way  than  the  other;  and  the  method  is 
more  natural;  forasmuch  as  his  purpose  being  to  write  of 
one  Peloponnesian  war,  this  way  he  hath  incorporated  all 
the  parts  thereof  into  one  hody,  so  that  there  is  unity  in 
the  whole,  and  the  several  narrations  are  conceived  only 
as  parts  of  that ;  whereas  the  other  way,  he  had  but  sowed 
together  many  little  histories,  and  left  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (which  he  took  for  his/  subject)  in  a  manner  unwritten  ; 
for  neither  any  part,  nor  the  whole,  could  justly  have  car- 
ried such  ^  title. 

Fourthly,  he  accuseth  him  for. the  method  of  his  first 
•book,  in  that  he  deriveth  Greece  from  the  infancy  thereof 
to  his  own  time ;  and  in  that  he  setteth  down  the  narration 
of  the  quarrels  about  Corcyra,  and  Potidaea,  before  he 
entreateth  of  the  true  cause  of  the  war,  which  was  the 
greatness  of  the  Athenian  dominion,  feare^d  and  envied  by 
the  Lacedaemonians. 

For  answer  to  this,  I  say  thus :  for  the  mentioning  of 
the  ancient  state  of  Greece,  he  doth  it  brieily,  insisting 
no  longer  upon  it  than  is  necessary  for  the  well  understand- 
ing of  the  following  History,  For  without  some  general 
-notions  of  these  fir^t  times,  many  places  of  the  History  are 
the  less  easy  (o  be  understood,  as  depending  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  original  of  several  cities,  and  customs, 
which  could  not  be  all  inserted  into  the  History  itself,  but 
mu»t  be  cither  supposed  to  be  forekuown  by  the  reader,  or 
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else  be  delivered  to  him  in  the  beginning,  as  a  necessary 
preface.  And  for  his  putting  first  the  narration  of  the  pub- 
lic and  avowed  cause,  of  this  war,  and  after  that  the  true 
and  inward  motive  of  the  same,  the  reprehension  is  absurd* 
For  it  is  plain  that  a  cause  of  war,  divulged  and  avowed, 
how  slight  soever  it  be,  comes  within  the  task  of  the 
historiographer,  no  less  than  the  war  itself,  for  without  a 
pretext  no  war  follows.  This  pretext  is  always  an  injury 
received,  or  pretended  to  be  received.  Whereas  the  in- 
ward motive  to  hostility  is  but  conjectural,  and  not  of  that 
evidence,  that  a  historiographer  should  be  always  bound  to 
take  notice  of  it ;  as  envy  to  the  greatness  of  another  state, 
or  fear  of  an  injury  to  come.  Now  let  any  man  judge, 
■whether  a  good  writer  of  history,  ought  to  handle,  as  the 
principal  cause  of  war,  proclaimed  injury,  or  concealed 
envy.  In  a  word,  the  image  of  the  method  used  by  Thu- 
cydides  in  this  point,  is  this  :  the  quarrel  about  Corcyra, 
passed  on  this  manner ;  and  the  quarrel  about  Polidaa,  oa 
this  manner;  (relating  both  at  lar^e)  and  in  both  the  Athe- 
nians were  accused  to  have  done  the  injury.  Nevertheles* 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  not  upon  this  injury  entered  into 
a  war  against  them,  but  that  they  envied  the  greatness  of 
their  power,  and  feared  the  consequence  of  their  ambition. 
i  think  a  more  clear,  and  natural  order  cannot  possibly  be 
devised. 

Again  he  says,  "  that  he  maketh  a  funeral  oration  (which 
was  solemnly  done,  on  ail  occasions  through  the  war)»  for 
fifteen  horsemen  only,  that  were  slain  at  the  brooks  called 
Hheiti ;  and  that  for  this  reason  only,  that  he  might  make 
it  in  the  person  of  Pericles,  who  was  then  living,  but  before 
another  the  like  occasion  happened,  was  dead." 

The  manner  of  the  Athenians  was,  that  they  that  were 
slain  the  first  in  any  war,  should  have  a  sol  earn  funeral,  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city.  During  this  war,  they  had  many 
.occasions  to  put  this  custom  in  practice!*"  Seeing  therefore 
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it  was  jfit  to  have  that  custom,  and  the  form  of  it  known, 
and  that  once  for  all,  the  manner  being  ever  the  same,  it 
was  fittest  to  relate  it  on  the  first  occasion,  what  number 
soever  they  were  that  were  then  buried;  which  neverthe- 
less is  not  likely  to  have  been  so  few  as  Dionysius  saith. 
For  the  funeral  was  not  celebrated  till  the  winter  after  they 
.  were  slain,  so  that  many  more  were  slain  before  this  so- 
lemnity, and  may  all  be  accounted  amongst  the  first.  And 
that  Pericles  performed  the  office  of  making  their  funeral 
oration,  there  is  no  reason  alleged  by  him  why  it  should 
be  doubted. 

Another  fault  he  finds,  is  this  :  that  he  introduceth  the 
Athenian  generals  in  a  dialogue,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
isle  of  Melos,  pretending  openly,  for  the  cause  of  their 
invasion  of  that  isle,  the  power  and  will  of  the  state  of 
Athens,  and  rejecting  utterly  to  enter  into  any  disputation 
with  them  concerning  the  equity  of  their  cause,  which  he 
saith,  was  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  the  state. 

To  this  may  be  answered  ;  that  the  proceeding  of  these 
generals  was  not  unlike  to  divers  other  actions,  that  the 
people  of  Athens  openly  took  upon  them ;  and  therefore 
it  is  very  likely  they  were  allowed  so  to  proceed.  How^ 
soever,  if  the  Athenian  people  gave  in  charge  to  these 
their  captains,  to  take  in  the  island,  by  all  means  what- 
soever, without  power  to  report  back  unto  them  first  the 
equity  of  the  islanders'  cause,  as  is  most  likely  to  be  true, 
I  sc.e  then  no  reason  the  generals  had  to  enter  into  dis- 
putation with  them,  whether  they  should  perform  their 
charge  or  not,  but  only  whether  they  should  do  it  by  fair, 
or  foul  means ;  which  is  the  point  treated  of  in  this  dia- 
logue. Other  cavils  he  hath,  touching  the  matter  and 
order  of  this  History,  but  not  needful  to  be  answered. 

Then  for  his  phrase,  he  carpeth  at  it  in  infinite  places, 
both  for  obscure  and  licentious.  He  that  will  see  the  par- 
ticular places  he   reprehendeth,    let  him  read   Dionysius 
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-himself,  if  he  will ;  for  the  matter  is  too  tedious  for  this 
place.  It  is  true,  that  there  be  some  sentences  in  him, 
somewhat  long,  not  obscure  to  one  that  is  attentive  ;  and 
besides  that,  they  are  but  few.  Yet  is  this  the  most  im- 
portant fault  he  findeth.  For  the  rest,  the  obscurity  that 
is,  proceedeth  from  the  profoundness  of  the  sentences, 
containing  contemplations  of  those  human  passions,  wiiich 
either  dissembled,  or  not  commonly  discoursed  of,  do  yet 
carry  the  greatest  sway  with  men  in  their  public  conversa- 
tion. If  then  one  cannot  penetrate  into  them  without 
much  meditation,  we  are  not  lo  expect  a  man  should  un- 
derstand them  at  the  first  speaking.  Marcellinus  saith,  he 
was  obscure  on  purpose,  that  the  common  people  might 
not  understand  him.  And  not  unlikely ;  for  a  wise  man 
should  so  write  (though  in  words  understood  by  all  men) 
tfcat  wise  men  only  should  be  able  to  commend  him.  But 
this  obscurity  is  not  to  be  in  the  narrations  of  things  done, 
nor  in  the  descriptions  of  places,  or  of  battles;  in  all  which 
Thucydides  is  most  perspicuous,  as  Plutarch,  in  the  words 
before  cited,  hath  testified  of  him.  But  in  the  character 
of  men's  humours  and  maimers,  and  applying  them  to 
affairs  of  consequence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  obscure 
to  ordinary  capacities,  in  what  words  soever  a  man  deliver 
.  his  mind ;  if  therefore  Thucydides  in  his  orations,  or  in 
the  description  of  a  sedition,  or  other  thing  of  that  kind  be 
not  easily  understood,  it  is  of  those  only  that  cannot  pene- 
trate into  the  nature  of  such  things,  and  proceedeth  not 
from  any  intricacy  of  expression.  Dionysius  further"findeth 
fault  with  his  using  to  set  word  against  word,  which  the 
rhetoricians  call  Antitheta.  Which,  as  it  is  in  some  kind 
of  speech,  a  very  great  vice,  so  is  it  not  unproper  in 
characters  ;  and  of  comparative  cfiscourses,  it  is  almost  the 
only  stile. 

And  whereas  he  further  taxeth  him  for  licentiousness  in 
turning  nouns  into  verbs,  and  verbs  iirto  nguus,  and  alter- 
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ing  of  genders,  cases,  arvcl  numbers,  as  he  doth  sdmetimes 
for  the  more  efficacy  of  bis  stile,  and  without  solecism,  I 
leave  him  to  the  answer  of  Marcellinus;  who  says,  that 
Dionysius  findetb  fault  with  this,  as  being  ignorant  (yet  he 
was  a  professed  riietorician)  that  this  was  the  most  excellent 
and  perfect  kind  of  speaking. 

Some  men  may  peradventure  desire  to  know,  what 
motive  Dionysius  might  have,  to  extenuate  the  worth  of 
him,  whom  he  -himself  acknowledgeth  to  have  been 
esteemed  by  all  men  for  the  best  by  far  of  all  historians 
^t  ever  writ,  and  to  have  been  taken  by  all  the  ancient 
orators,  and  philosophers,  for  the  measure  and  rule  of 
■writing  history.  What  motive  he  had  to  it  I  know  not; 
but  what  glory  he  might  expect  by  it,  is  easily  known. 
For  having  first  preferred  Herodotus,  his  countryman,  a 
Halicarnassian,  before  Thucydides,  who  was  accounted  tfie 
best,  and  then  conceiving  that  his  own  History  might 
perhaps  be  thought  not  inferior  to  that  of  Herodotus,  by 
this  computation  he  saw  the  honour  of  the  best  histori- 
ographer falling  on  himself ;  wherein  (in  the  opinion  of  all 
men)  he  hath  raisreckoned.  And  thus  much  for  the  ob- 
jections of  Dpnis  of  Halicarnasse. 

It  is  written  of  Demosthenes,  the  famous  orator,  that  he 
wrote  over  the  History  of  Thucydides,  with  his  own  hand, 
eight  times.  So  much  was  this  work  esteemed,  even  far 
the  eloquence.  But  yet  wiis  this  his  eloquence  not  all 
fit  for  the  bar,  but  proper  for  history,  and  rather  to  be 
read,  than  heard.  For  words  that  pass  .  away  (as  in  public 
orations  they  must)  without  pause,  ought  to  be  understood 
with  ease,  and  are  lost  else ;  though  words  that  remain  in 
writing,  for  the  reader  to  meditate  on,  ought  rather  to  be 
pithy,  and  full.  Cicero  therefore  doth  justly  set  him  apart 
^•om  the  rank  of  pleaders,  but  withal,  he  continually  giveth 
him  his  due  for  history,  Lib.  '2.  Dc  Oratore.  "  What  great 
rhetorician  ever  borrowed  any  thing  of  Thucydides  ?  Yet 
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ail  men  praise  him,  I  confess  it,  as  a  wise,  severe,  grave 
relator  of  things  done.  Nor  for  a  pleader  of  causes  at  the 
bar,  but  a  reporter  of  war  in  history.  So  that  he  was  never 
reckoned  an  orator,  nor  if  he  had  never  written  a  History, 
had  his  name  therefore  not  been  extant,  being  a  man  of 
honour  and  nobility.  Yet,  none  of  them  imitate  the 
gravity  of  his  words  and  sentences ;  but  when  they  have 
uttered  a  kind  of  lame  and  disjointed  stuff,  they  presently 
think  themselves  brothers  of  Thucydides."  Again,  in  his 
book,  Dt  (rptimo  Oratore,  he  saith  thus :  "  but  here  will 
stand  up  Thucydides  ;  for  his  eloquence  is  by  some  ad- 
mired ;  and  justly.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  orator  we 
seek ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  unfbld  a  matter  by  way  of 
narration  ;  another  thing  to  accuse  a  man,  or  clear  him  by 
argumeftts.  And  in  narrations,  one  thing  to  stay  the  hearer ; 
another  to  stir  him."  Lucian,  in  his  book  entituled,  Haw  a 
History  ought  to  be  written^  doth  continually  exemplify 
the  virtaes  which  he  requires  in  an  historiographer,  by  Thu- 
cydides. And  if  a  man  consider  well  that  whole  discourse 
of  his,  he  shall  plainly  perceive,  tiiat  the  image  of  this 
present  History,  preconceived  in  Luciin's  mind,  suggested 
unto  him  all  the  precepts  he  there  delivereth.  Lastly,  hear 
the  most  true  and  proper  commendation  of  him,  from 
Justus  Lipsius,  in  his  notes  to  his  book,  De  Doctrina  Chili, 
in  these  words  :  "  Thucydides,  who  hath  written,  not  many, 
nor  v^ry  great  matters,  hath  perhaps  yet  won  the  garland 
from  all  that  have  written  of  matters,  both  many  and 
great.  Every  where  for  elocution  grave  ;  short  and  thick 
with  sense;  sound  in  his  judgments;  everj'  where  secretly 
instructing,  and  directing  a  man's  life  and  actions.  In  his 
orations  and  excursions  almost  divine.  Whom  the  oftener 
you  read,  the  more  you  shall  carry  away,  yet  never  be 
dismissed  without  appetite.  Next  to  him  is  Polybius,"  &c. 
And  thus  much  concerning  the  Life  and  History  of  Thu- 
cydides. 
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The  Estate  of  Greece,  derived  from  the  rentctest  ktto'j^n  Aniiquitjf 
thereof,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  uar.  The  occoiion 
and  pretexts  of  this  v:ar,  arising  from  the  controversies  of  the  Athe- 
nians liith  the  Corinthians,  concerning  Corcyra  and  Potidcea.  Tli c 
Lacedavionians,  instigated  by  the  Corfederates,  undertake  the  viar; 
not  so  much  at  their  instigation,  as  out  of  enoy  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Athenian  dominion.  The  degrees  by  which  that  dominion  v;as  ac- 
fjuired.  The  'j:ar  generally  decreed  by  the  Confederates  at  Sparta. 
The  danands  of  the  Lacedtrmonians.  The  obstinacy  of  the  Athc 
nia?is,  and  their  ansicer,  by  the  advice  of  Pericles. 

IHLCYDIDES,  ati  Athenian,  wrote  the  war*  of  the 
PeloponnesiiMis  and  the  Atheniaus,f  as  they  warred  agahist 
each  other ;  betjinnwig  to  write  as  soon  as  the  war  was  on  foot, 
with  expectation  it  should  prove  a  great  one,  and  most  wor- 
thy the  relation  of  all  that  had  been  before  it;  conjecturing 
so  much,  both  from  this,  that  they  flourished  on  both  side^ 
in  all  manner  of  provision;  and  also  because  he  saw  the 
rest  of  Greece,  siding  with  the  one  or  the  other  faction; 
some  then  presently,  and  some  intending  so  to  do.  For 
this  was  certainly  the  greatest  commotion  that  ever  hap- 
pened amongst  the  Grecians,  reaching  also  to  part  of  the 
Barbarians,:}:  and,  as  a  man  may  say,  to  most  nations.     For 

*  To  make  it  appear  that  this  war  was  greater  than  any  before  it.  the 
Author  shewt  th  the  imbectllity  of  former  times;  describing:  liiere  periods :  I . 
Fronrthe  beginning  of  the  Grtciau  mtmory  to  the  wax  of  Thjv.  1.  The  war 
Itself.     3.  The  time  from  thence,  to  the  present  war  which  be  writeth. 

t  'fi?  l»eXi;fcii<ro». 

X  'liie  common  appellation  given  by  the  Grecians  to  all  nations  b«>idej 
AemiiclTes. 
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the  actiorts  that  preceded  this,  and  those  again  that  are  yel 
more  ancient,  though  the  truth  ot"  them,  through  length  of 
time,  cannot  by  any  means  clearly  be  discovered;  yet  for 
any  argument  that  (looking  into  times  fai"  past)  I  iiave  yet 
light  on  to  persuade  me,  I  do  not  think  they  have  been 
very  great,  either  for  matter  of  war  or  otherwise. 

For  it  is  evident,  that  that  Which  now  is  called  Hellas, 
was  not  of  old  constantly  inhabited ;  but  that^at  first,  there  ' 
were  often  removals,  every  one  easily  leaving  the  place  of 
his  abode,  to  the  violence  always  of  some  greater  number. 
For  whiles  traffic  was  not,  nor  mutual  intercourse,  but  with 
fear,  neither  by  sea  nor  land;  and  every  man  so  husbanded 
the  ground,  as  but  barely  to  live  upon  it,  without  any  stock* 
of  riches;-!*  and  planted  nothing,  (because  it  was  uncertaia 
\vhen  another  should  invade  them,  and  carry  all  away,  es- 
pecially, not  having  the  defence  of  walls)  but  made  account 
to  be  masters  in  any  place,  of  such  necessary  sustenance, 
as  might  serve  them  from  day  to  day,  they  made  little  dif- 
ficulty to  change  their  habitaiions.  And  for  this  cause,  they 
were  of  no  ability  at  all,  either  for  greatness  of  cities,  ox 
other  provision.  But  the  fattest  soils  were  always  the  raost 
subject  to  these  changes  of  inhabitants;  ;is  that  which  is 
now  callea  Thessatia  and  Boeotia,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Peloponnesus,  (except  Arcadia)  and  of  the  rest  of  Greece, 
whatsoever  was  most  fertile.  For,  the  goodness  of  the  land 
increasing  the  power  of  some  particular  men,  both  caused 
seditions,  (whereby  they  were  ruined  at  home)  and  withal, 
made  them  more  obnoxious  to  the  insidiation  of  strangers. 
From  hence  it  is,  that  Attica,^  from  great  antiquity,  for 
the  sterility  of  the  soil  free  from  seditions,  hath  been  in- 
habited ever  by  the  same  people.||  And  it  is  none  of  the 
least  evidences  of  whnt  1  liave  said,  that  Greece,  by  reason 
of  sundry  transplantations,  hath  not  in  other  parts  received 
the  like  augmentation.  '  For,  such  as  by  war,  or  sedition, 
were  driven  out  of  other  places,  the  most  potent  of  them, 
as  to  a  place  of  stability,  retired  themselves  to  Athens; 
where,  receiving  the  freedom  of  the  city,  they  long  since 
so  increased  the  same  in  number  of  people,  as,  Attica  being 
incapable  of  them  itself,  they  sent  out  colonies  into  Ionia. 

f  X^n/xaru.  Aiistot.     Whatsoever  ii  estimated  by  money. 

X  'I'Le  territory  of  tha  Athenian  city,  so  culled  from  Atthii,  the  daughter 
of  C'ruiiuus. 

U  Tht!  Athenians  had  an  opinion  of  themselves,  that  they  were  not  dcs- 
cendod  from  othi^r  nations,  but  that  their  ani-rstor«'  w.  re  ever  the  inhabitaiiK 
of  Attica:  wUercfoto  tbey  also  »tJlcJ  theiutihos  •mjt^""*!  ^  *•  uien  of  th* 
Kuuiu  Uud. 
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And  to  me,  the  imbecility  of  ancient  times,  is  not  a  lit- 
tle demonstrated  also  by  this  [that  followeth.]  For  before 
the  Trojan  war,  nothing  appcareth  lo  have  been  done  by 
Greece  in  common;  nor  indeed  was  it,  as  I  think,  called 
all  by  that  one  name  of  Hellas ;  nor  before  the  time  of 
Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  was  there  any  such  name 
at  all.  But  Pelasgicum  (which  was  the  farthest  extended) 
and  the  other  parts,  b\'  regions,  received  their  names  from 
their  own  inhabitants.  But  Hellen  and  his  sons  being 
strong  in  Phthiotis,  and  called  in  for  their  aid,  into  other 
cities;  these  cities,  because  of  their  conversing  with  them, 
began  more  particularly  to  be  called  Hellenes;  and  yet 
could  not  that  name  of  a  long  time  after  prevail  upon  them 
all.  This  is  conjectured  principally  out  of  Homer;  for, 
though  born  long  after  the  Trojan  war,  yet  he  gives  thent 
not  any  where  that  name*  in  general;  nor  indeed  to  an}', 
but  those,  that  with  Achilles  came  out  of  Phthioiis,  and 
were  the  first  so  called.  But  in  his  Poems,  he  mentionelh 
Danaans,  Argives,  and  Achajans;  nor  doth  he  likewise  uie 
the  word  Barbarians ;  because  the  Grecians,  as  it  seemeth 
nnto  me,  were  not  yet  distinguished  by  one  common  name 
of  Hellenes,  oppositely  answerable  unto  them.  The  Gre- 
cians then,  neitlier  as  the}-  had  that  name  in  particular  by 
mutual  intercourse,  nor  after,  univer5i;l!y  so  termed,  did 
ever  before  the  Trojan  war,  for  want  of  strength  and  cor- 
respondence, enter  into  any  action  with  their  forces  joined. 
And  to  that  expedition  they  came  together,  by  the  means 
of  navigation,  which  the  most  part  of  Greece  had  now  re- 
ceived. 

For  Minos  was  the  most  ancient  of  all,  that  by  report  we 
know  to  have  built  a  navy  :  and  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  now  Grecian  sca;t  and  both  commanded  the  isles  called 
Cyclades,  and  also  was  the  first  that  sent  colonies  into  most 
of  the  same,  expelling  thence  the  Carians,  and  constituting 
his  own  sons  there  for  governors,  and  also  freed  the  seas  o 
pirates,  as  much  as  he  could,  for  the  better  coming  in  (as 
15  likely)  of  his  own  revenue. 

For  the  Grecians  in  old  time,  and  such  Barbarian!  as,  in 
the  continent,  lived  near  unto  the  sea,  or  else  inhabited 
the  islands,  after  once  they  began  to  cross  over  one  to 
another  in  ships,  became  thieves,  and  went  abroad  under 
the  conduct  of  their  most  puissant  men,  both  to  enrich 

♦  The  name  of  Hellenes  was  not  given  to  all  the  Grecians  iu  the  time  that 
Bomer  wrote  bis  Poems. 

i.  £eforctbat  tim«  it  was  called  the  Carian  sea. 

B    2 
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themselves,  and  to  fetch  in  maintenance  for  the  weak;  and 
falling  upon  towns  unfortified,  and  scatteringly  inhabited,  ri- 
fled them,  and  made  this  the  best  means  of  tlieir  living;  being 
%  matter  at  that  time  no  where  in  disgrace,  but  rather  car- 
rying with  it  something  of  glory.  Tliis  is  manifest  by  some 
that  dwell  on  the  continent,  amongst  whom,  so  it  be  per- 
formed nobly,  it  is  still  esteemed  as  an  ornament.  J'h© 
same  is  also  proved  by  some  of  the  ancient  poets,  wlio  in- 
troduce men  questioning  of  such  as  sail  by,  on  all  coasts 
ahke,  whether  they  be  thieves  or  not;  as  a  thing  neither 
scorned  by  such  as  were  asked,  nor  upbraided  by  those  that 
■were  desirous  to  ki4ow.  They  also  robbed  one  another 
within  the  main  land  :  and  much  of  Greece  useth  that  old 
tustom,  as  the  Locrians,  called  Ozolae,*  the  Acarnaniansj, 
and  those  of  the  continent  in  that  quarter,  unto  this  day. 
Moreover,  the  fashion  of  wearing  iron  remaineth  yet  with 
the  people  of  that  continent,  from  their  old  trade  of  thieving. 
For  once  they  were  wont  throughout  all  Greece,  to  go 
armed,  because  their  houses  were  unfenced,  and  travelling 
was  unsafe,  and  accustomed  themselves,  like  the  Barbarians, 
to  the  ordinary  wearing  of  their  armour.  And  the  nations 
of  Greece  that  live  so  yet,  do  testify  that  the  same  manner 
of  life  was  anciently  universal  to  all  the  rest.  Amongst  whom 
the  Athenians  were  the  first  that  laid  by  their  armour,  and 
growing  civil,  passed  into  a  more  tender  kind  of  life.  AnU 
such  of  the  rich  as  were  any  thing  stepped  into  years,  laid 
away,  upon  the  same  delicacy,  not  long  after,  the  fashion 
of  wearing  linen  coats,  and  golden  grasshoppers,-f-  which 
they  were  wont  to  bind  up  in  the  locks  of  their  hair:  from 
whence  also  the  same  fashion,  by  reason  of  their  affinity", 
remained  a  long  time  in  use  amongst  the  ancient  lonians. 
But  the  moderate  kind  of  garment,  and  conformable  to  the 
wearing  of  thege  times,  was  first  taken  up  by  the  Lacede- 
monians; amongst  whom  also,  both  in  other  things,  and 
especially  in  the  culture  of  their  bodies,  the  nobility  ob- 
served the  most  equality  with  the  commons.  Tiie  same 
were  also  the  first,  that  when  they  were  to  contend  in  the 
OiympicJ  gajues,  stript  themselves  naked, ||  and  anointed 

♦   In  distinction  to  the  other  Locrians,  called  Opuntii. 

f  The  Athenians,  holding  themselves  to  ho  sprung  from  the  sjround  ther 
lived  on,  wore  the  <{raS!ihop])cr  tor  a  kind  of  cognizance,  because  tliat  henst 
is  thought  to  be  generated  of  the  earth. 

J  Kxcrcises  of  divers  liinds  instituted  in  liononr  of  Jupiter,  at  Olyinpia  in 
Pt'ioponnesu»,  to  which  resorted  such  out  of  ii'reee*",  as  contiindcd  fur  juizes. 

II  Thi§  was  perli!i|)s  the  cause,  why  it  was  u  capital  criuic  for  wouieu  t*  be 
S|»ectator»  of  the  Olynipi^c  Lxcrcii»ex. 
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their  bodies  with  ointment :  whereas  in  ancient  times,  the 
champions  did  also  in  the  Olympic  games  use  breeches ; 
nor  is  it  many  years  since  this  custom  ceased.  Also  there 
are  to  this  day  amongst  the  Barbarians,  especially  those  of 
Asia,  prizes  propounded  of  fighting  with  fists,  and  of 
Aviestling,  and  the  combatants,  about  their  privy  parts,  wear 
breeches  in  the  exercise.  It  may  likewise  by  many  other 
things  be  demonstrated,  that  the  old  Greeks  used  the  same 
form  of  life,  that  is  now  in  force  amongst  the  Barbariaiis 
of  the  present  age. 

As  for  cities,  such  as  are  of  late  foundation,  and  since 
the  increase  of  na\igation,  in  as  much  as  they  have  had 
since  more  plenty  of  riches,  have  been  walled  about,  and 
built  upon  the  shore;  and  have  taken  up  Isthmi  (that  is  to 
say,  necks  of  land  between  sea  and  sea)  both  for  merchan- 
dise, and  for  the  better  strength  against  confiners.  But 
the  old  cities,  men  having  been  in  those  times,  for  the  most 
part,  infested  by  thieves,  are  built  farther  up,  as  well  in  the 
islands,  as  in  the  continent.  For  others  also  that  dwelt  on 
the  sea  side,  though  not  seamen,  yet  they  molested  one 
another  with  robberies;  and  even  to  these  times,  those 
people  are  planted  up  high  in  the  country. 

But  these  robberies  were  the  exercise  especiftUy  of  thp 
islaudcis;  namely,  the  Carians  and  the  Phcenicians  :  for 
by  them  were  the  greatest  part  of  the  islands*  inhabited. 
A  testimony  whereof,  is  this:  the  Athenians,  when  in  this 
present  warf  the\'  hallowed  the  isle  of  Delos,  and  had  dig- 
ged up  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  found  that  more  than 
half  of  them  were  Carians, t  known  so  to  be,  both  bv  the 
armour  buried  with  them,  aud  also  by  their  manner  of 
burial  at  this  day.  And  when  Minos  his  navy  was  once 
afloat,  navigators  had  the  sea  more  free :  for  he  expelled 
the  maletactors  out  of  the  islands,  and  in  the  most  of  them, 
planted  colonies  of  his  own :  by  v.hich  means,  they  who 
inhabited  the  sea  coasts,  becoming  more  addicted  to  riches, 
grew  more  constant  to  their  dwellings;  of  whom,  some 
grown  now  rich,  compassed  their  towns  about  with  walls. 
For  out  of  desire  of  gain,  the  meaner  sort  underwent  ser- 
vitude with  the  mighty;  and  the  mighty  with  their  wealth, 
brought  the  lesser  cities  into  subjection.     And  so  it  came 

*  Tlje  Cyclades. 

f  Vide  book  iv.  ia  the  beginning. 

J  The  Carians  having  invented  the  crest  of  the  helmet,  and  the  handle  cf 
the  target,  and  also  tlie  drawing  of  iniBgis  on  their  targets,  had  therefore  a 
helmet  and  a  buckler  buried  with  them,  and  had  tbeir  beads  Uid  toward"^ 


the  *ist, 
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to  pass,  that  lisina;  to  power,  they  proceeded  afterwards  to 
the  war  against  Troy. 

And  to  me  it  seeinelli,  that  Agamemnon*  got  together 
that  lleet,  not  so  much  for  that  he  had  with  him  the  suitersi- 
of  Helena,  hound  thereto  Jby  oath  to  Tyndareus,  as  for 
this,  that  he  exceeded  the  rest  in  power.  For  they  that  hy 
tradition  of  llieir  ancestors  know  the  most  certainty  of 
the  acts  of  the  Peloponnesians,  sa}",  that  first  Pelops,  by  the 
abundance  of  wealth  which  he  brought  with  him  out  of 
Asia  to  men  in  want,  obtained  such  power  amongst  them, 
as,  though  he  were  a  stranger,  yet  the  country  was  called 
after  his  name.  And  tbat  this  power  was  also  increased  by 
his  posterity  :  for  Euristheus  being  slain  in  Attica,  by  the 
Heracleides,;]:  Atreus,  that  was  his  uncle§  by  the  mother, 
(and  was  then  abiding  with  him  as  an  exiled  person,  for 
fear  of  his  father,  for  the  death]!  of  Chrysippus)  and  to 
whom  Euristheus,  when  he  undertook  the  expedition,  had 
committed  Mycenae,  and  the  government  thereof,  for  that 
he  was  his  kinsman ;  when  as  Euristheus  came  not  back, 
(the  Mycenians  being  vvilling  to  it,  for  fear  of  the  Hera- 
cleides,  and  because  he  was  an  able  maiv,  and  made  much 
of  the  common  people)  obtained  the  kingdoni  of  Mycenae, 
and  of  whatsoever  else  was  under  Euristheus,  for  himself: 
iand  the  power  of  the  Pelopeides^  became  greater  than  that 
.of  the  Perseides.**  To  which  greatness  Agamemnonf+ 
succeeding,  and  also  far  excelling  the  rest  in  shipping,  took 
that  war  in  Jiand,  as  I  conceive  it,  and  assembled  the  said 
forces,  not  so  ninch  upon  favour,  as  hy  fear.  For  it  is 
clear,  that  he  himself  both  conferred  most  ships  to  that 
action,  and  that  some  also  he  lent  to  the  Arcadians.  And 
this  is  likewise  declared  by  Homer  (if  any  think  his  lesti- 

*  The  sou  of  Atreus,  the  son  of  Pelops. 

•f-  The  opinion  was,  that  TyndartMis  the  father  of  Helena,  took  an  oath  of 
all  his  daughter's  suitors,  tha:  if  violence  were  d»ne  to  him  that  obtained 
her,  all  the  rest  should  help  to  revenge  it.  And  that  Menelans  having  married 
her,  and  Paris  the  son  of  I'riam,  king;  of  Ttoy,  taken  her  away,  Agaiueninon 
in  tlie  behalf  of  his  brother  Menelaus,  drew  them  by  this  oath  to  tlio  siege 
of  Iliu'n. 

+  A  kindred  and  raoc  of  men,  whereof  was  Hercules.  This  family  was 
pftrsecuted  by  Furisfheus,  who  was  of  the  house  of  Perseus,  and  driven  into 
Attica,  thither  he  following  tiu;m,  was  slain  by  the  Atlienians. 

§  Asvdamia,  the  mother  of  Euristheus,  was  Atreus's  sister. 

jj  Atf  ifSiind  Thycstcs,  sons  of  I'tlops,  at  the  impulsion  of  their  mother, 
«lcw  this  i'lirysippus,  who  was  their  half-brother,  viz.  by  the  father,  and 
for  this  fart,  Atroiis  lied  to  Euristheus. 

%  The  lu>u8e  of  Pelops. 

si"*  'I'hc  house  of  Perseus. 

f  f  The  sou  of  Atrous,  heir  to  the  power  of  both  houses,  both  ef  the 
Pciopcidtis,  and  of  the  Pcrscidcs. 
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mony  suflScient)  who,  at  the  delivery  of  the  sceptre  unlo 
him,  calieth  him,  ot  many  isles,  and  of  all  Argos  king. 
Now  he  could  not,  living  in  the  continent,  have  been  lord 
of  the  islands,  other  than  such  as  were  adjacent,  which 
cannot  be  many,  unless  he  had  also  had  a  navy.  And  by 
this  expedition,  we  are  to  estimate  what  were  those  of  the 
ages  before  it 

Now  seeing  Mycenae  was  but  a  small  city,  or  if  any  other 
of  that  age  seem  but  of  light  regard,  let  not  any  man  for 
that  cause,  on  so  weak  an  argument,  think  that  fleet  to  have 
been  less  than  the  poets  have  said,  and  fame  reported  it  to 
be.  For,  if  the  city  of  Laced aemon  were  now  desolate, 
and  nothing  of  it  left  but  the  temples,  and  floors  of  the 
buildings,!  think  it  would  breed  much  unbelief  in  posterity 
long  hence,  of  their  power,  in  comparison  of  the  fame. 
For  although  of  five*  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  it  possess  two,t 
and  hath  the  leading  of  the  rest,  and  also  of  many  confede- 
rates without ;  yet  the  city  being  not  close  built,  and  the 
temples  and  other  edifices  not  costly,  and  because  it  is  but 
scatteringly  inlutbited,  after  the  ancient  manner  of  Greece, 
their  power  would  seem  inferior  to  the  report.  Again,  the 
same  things  happening  to  Athens,  one  would  conjecture  by 
tlie  sight  of  their  city,  that  their  power  were  double  to  what 
it  is.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  be  incredulous,  [concern- 
ing the  forces  that  uent  to  Troy,]  nor  have  in  regard  so 
much  the  external  shew  of  a  city,  as  the  power:  but  we 
are  to  think,  that  that  expedition  was  indeed  greater  than 
those  that  went  before  it,  but  yet  inferior  to  those  of  the 
present  age;  if  in  this  also  we  may  credit  the  poetry  of 
Homer,  who,  being  a  poet,  was  like  to  set  it  forth  to  the 
utmost.  And  y?t  even  thus  it  cometh  short ;  for  he  maketh 
it  to  consist  of  1200  vessels:  those  lhi\i  were  of  Boeotians, 
carrying  120  men  apiece,  and  those  which  came  with  Phi- 
loctetes,  50.  Setting  forth,  as  I  suppose,  both  the  great- 
est sort,  and  the  least,  and  therefore  of  the  bigne-^s  of  any 
of  the  rest,  he  maketli  in  his  catalogue  no  mention  at  all: 
but  declareth,  that  they  who  were  in  the  vessels  of  Philoc- 
tetes,  served  both  as  mariners  and  soldiers:  for  he  writes, 
that  they  who  were  at  the  oar,  were  all  of  them  archers. 
And  for  such  as  wrought  not,  it  is  not  likely  that  many- 
went  along,  exctj)t  kings,;}:  and  such  as  were  in  chief  autho- 
rity, especially  being  to  pass  the  sea  with  munition  of  war, 

*  I.  Lacouia,  2.  Arcadia,  3.  Argolica,  4.  Messeaia,  5.  EHs. 
+  Laconia,  Messenia, 

*  As  Achilles,  Ulyssc*,  Ajax,  Diomedts,  Patroclus,  and  the  like. 
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and  in  bottoms  without  decks,  buili;  after  the  old  and  pi- 
ratical ftishion.  So  then,  if  by  the  greuiest  and  least,  one 
estimate  the  mean*  of  their  shipping,  it  wiii  appear,  that  the 
whole  number  of  men  considered,  as  sent  joi.itly  from  all 
Greece,  were  not  very  many.  And  the  cause  iiereof  was 
not  so  much  want  of  men,  as  of  wealth.  For,  for  want  of 
victual,  they  carried  the  lesser  army,  and  no  greater  than 
they  hoped  might  both  follow  the  war,  and  also  maiiiiain 
itself.  When  upon  their  arrival  they  had  gotten  the  upper 
hand  in  fight,  (which  is  manifest,  for  else  they  couid  not 
have  fortiHed  their  camp)  it  appears,  that  from  that  tnne 
forward  they  employed  not  there  their  whole  power,  but 
that  for  want  of  victual,  they  betook  themselves,  part  of 
them  to  the  tillage  of  Chersonesus,  and  part  to  fetch  in 
booties:  whereby  divided,  the  Trojans  tlie  more  easily 
made  that  ten  years  resistance;  as  being  ever  a  match  for 
so  many  as  remained  at  the  siege.  Whereas,  if  they  had 
gone  furnished  with  store  of  provision,  and  with  all  their 
forces,  eased  of  boothaling  and  tillage,  since  they  were 
masters  of  the  field,  they  had  also  easily  taken  the  city. 
But  they  strove  not  with  their  whole  power,  but  only  witli 
such  a  portion  of  their  army,  as  at  the  several  occasions 
chanced  to  be  present :  when  as,  if  they  had  pressed  the 
siege,  they  had  won  the  place,  both  in  less  time,  and  vvitli 
less  labour.  But  through  want  of  money,  not  only  they 
were  weak  matters  all  that  preceded  this  enterprize ;  but 
also  this,  (which  is  of  greater  name  than  any  before  it)  ap- 
peareth  to  be  in  fact  beneath  the  fame,  and  report,  which, 
by  means  of  the  poets,  now  goeth  of  it. 

For  also  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  Grecians  continued 
still  their  shiflings  and  transplantations;  insomuch  as  never 
restitig,  they  improved  not  their  power.  Tor  the  late  re- 
turn of  the  Greeks  from  Ilium,  caused  not  a  little  iimova- 
tion,  and  in  most  of  the  cities  there  arose  seditions,  and 
those  which  were  driven  out  built  cities  for  themselves  in 
other  places,  for  those  that  are  now  called  Boeotians,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  expelled  i\rne  by 
the  Thcssalians,  seated  themselves  in  that  country,  which 
now  iioeotia,  was  then  called  Cadmeis.  (But  there  was  in 
tile  same  a  certain  portion  of  that  nation  before,  of  whom 
also  were  thiy  that  went  to  the  warfare  of  Troy.)  And  in 
liie  eightieth  year,  the  Doreans,  together  with   the  Hera- 

*  Thn  wliole  niimbir  of  men,  rstimatinsr  the  ships  at  a  medium  to  carry 

S.S  men  ajtiece,   which  is  the  mean  bi-twcen  1'20  and   AO,  come   to    10'2,'"U> 

men,  carried  in  these  ICOO  ships.     Yet  the  Author  makes  it  a  light  niatttr 
ill  respect  of  the  prcseut  war. 
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cleides,  seized  on  Peloponnesus.  And  with  much  ado, 
after  long  time,  Greece  had  constant  rest;  and  shitting 
their  seals  no  longer,  at  length  sent  colonies  abroad.  And 
the  Athenians  planted  Ionia,  and  most  of  the  islands ;  and 
the  Peloponnesians  most  of  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  aUo  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  rest  of  Greece.  But  these  colonies  were 
all  planted  after  the  Trojan  war. 

hut  when  the  power  of  (ireece  was  now  improved,  and 
the  desire  of  money  withal,  their  revenues  being  enlarged, 
in  most  of  the  cities  there  were  erected  tyrannies  :  (for 
before  that  time,  kingdoms  with  honours  limited,  were 
hereditary.)  And  the  Grecians  htiilt  navies,  and  became 
more  seriouibly  addicted  to  the  aftairs  of  the  sea.  The  Cor- 
inthians are  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  chn:i;Tcd  the  form 
shipping  into  the  nearest  to  that  which  is  now  in  use;  and  at 
Corintli  are  reported  to  have  been  made  the  first  gallies  of 
all  Greece.  ho\\'  it  is  well  known  thai  Aminocles,  the  ship- 
wright of  Corinth,  bnilt  four  ships  at  Samos.  And  from 
the  time  that  Aminocles  went  to  Samos,  until  the  end  of 
this  present  war  are  at  the  most  but  300  years.  And  the 
most  ancient  naval  battle  that  we  know  of,  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Corinthians*  and  the  Corcyreans,  and  from 
that  battle  to  the  same  time,  are  but  Q(K>  years.  For  Corinth 
seated  on  an  isthmus,  had  been  always  a  place  of  traffic ; 
because  the  Grecians  of  old,  from  within  and  without  Pelo- 
ponnesus, trading  by  land  more  than  by  sea,  had  no  other 
intercourse  one  to  another,  but  through  the  Corinthians* 
territory.  And  was  also  wealthy  in  money,  as  appears  by 
■\e  poets,  who  have  surnamed  this  town  the  rich.  And  after 
itie  Grecians  had  commerce  also  by  sea,  then  likewise 
having  furnished  themselves  with  a  navy,  they  scoured  the 
sea  of  pirates,  and  affording  traffic  both  bv  sea  and  land, 
mightily  increased  their  city  in  revenue  of  monev.  After 
this  the  Ionian?  in  the  times  of  Cyius,  first  king  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  of  his  son  Cambyses,  got  together  a  great  navy, 
and  making  war  on  Cyrus,  obtained  for  a  time  the  dominion 
of  that  part  of  the  sea  that  lielh  on  their  own  coast. 
Also  Polyerates,  \vho  in  the  time  of  Cambyses  tyrannized  in 
Samos,  had  a  strong  navy,  wherewith  he  subdued  divers  of 
the  islands;  and  amongst  the  rest,  having  won  Khenea,  he 
consecrated  the  same  to  Apollo  of  Delos.     The  Phocaeansf 


*  By  this  it  appcnrs  that  Tbucydidcs  outlived  the  whole  war. 

f  The  Phocapans  iu  the  time  of  Tarquiiiius,  came  into  the  mouth  of  Tvber, 
entered  into  amity  with  the  Roman*,  anil  thence  went  and  built  >farsciUeT- 
amongst  the  savage  «atioHs  of  the  Lijiunans  and  Geuls.     Justin.  1.  4-. 
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likewise,  when   they  were  bnilditig  the  city  of  Marseilles, 
overcame  the  Carthaginians  in  a  tight  at  sea. 

These  were  the  greatest  navies  extant,  and  yet  even  these, 
though  many  ages  after  the  time  of  Troy,  consisted,  as  it 
seems,  but  of  a  few  gallies,  and  were  made  up  with  vessels 
of  fifty  oars,  and  with  long  boats,  as  well  as  those  of  for- 
raer  times.  And  it  was  but  a  little  before  theMedan*  war, 
and  death  of  Darius,  successor  of  Cambyses  in  the  king- 
dom of  Persia,  that  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  and  the  Cor- 
cyra'ans  had  of  gallies  any  number.  For  these  lastf  were  the 
only  navies  wortli  speaking  of  in  all  Greece,  before  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Medes.  And  the  people  of  JEgina,  and  the 
jAthenians  had  but  small  ones,  and  the  most  of  theni  con- 
sisting  but  of  fifty  oars  apiece;  and  that  so  lately,  as  but 
from  the  time  that  the  Athenians  making  war  on  iEgina, 
and  wilhal  expecting  the  coming  of  the  Barbarian,  at  the 
persuasion  of  Themistocles,  built  those  ships  which  they 
used  in  that  war;  and  these  also,  not  all  had  decks. 

Such  were  theji  the  navies  of  the  Greeks,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  ISevertheless,  such  as  applied  themselves  to 
naval  business,  gained  by  them  no  small  power,  both  ia 
revenue  of  money,  and  in  dominion  over  other  people.  For 
^•ith  their  navies  (especially  those  men  that  had  not  suffici- 
ent land  where  they  inhabited,  to  maintain  themselves)  they 
subdued  the  islands.  But  as  for  war  by  land,  such  as  any 
state  might  accpiire  power  by,  there  was  none  at  all.  And 
such  as  were,  were  only  between  borderer  and  borderer. 
For  the  Grecians  had  never  yet  gone  out  Viith  any  army  to 
conquer  any  nation  far  from  home  ;  because  the  lesser  cities 
neither  brought  in  their  forces  ^o  the  great  ones,  as  subjects, 
Bor  concurred  as  equals,  in  any  common  enterprize;  but 
such  as  were  neighbours  warred  against  each  other,  hand 
to  hand.  For  the  war  of  old,  between  theChalcideans  and 
the  Eretrians,  was  it,  wherein  the  rest  of  Greece  was  most 
divided,  and  in  league  with  either  party. 

i^s  others  by  other  means  were  kept  back  from  growing 
great,  sp  also  the  lonians  by  this,  that  the  l^ersian  aiVairs 
prospering,  Cyrus  and  the  I'ersian  kingdom,  after  thp  de- 
feat of  Cigasus,  made  war  upon  all  that  lieth  from  the  vjver 
Halys  to  the  sea  side,  and  so  subdued  all  the  cities  which 
they  possessed  in  the  continent,  and  parius  afterward,  \vheu 
he  had  overcome  the  Fhopnician  fleet,  did  the  like  untu 
Ihem  in  the  islands. 

♦  Mtrlcssnd  Pcrsiaos  used  hcrp  promjscuously,  the  Medon  Mc«iaTi^)>y 
boiiig  translated  to  the.  Povsians. 

■j-  oy  ihc  C'orinttiiaus,   lurtians,  and  Phorspans. 
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And  as  for  the  tyrants  that  were  in  the  Grecian  cities, 
T\ho  forecasted  only  for  themselves,  how,  with  as  much 
safety  as  was  possible,  to  look  to  their  own  persons,  and 
their  own  families,  they  resided  for  the  most  part  in  the 
cities,  and  did  no  action  worthy  of  memory,  unless  it  were 
against  their  neighbours:  for,  as  for  the  tyrants  of  Sicily, 
they  were  already  arrived  at  greater  power.  Thus  was 
Greece  for  a  long  time  hindered,  that  neither  jointly  it  could 
do  any  thing  remarkable,  nor  the  cities  singly  be  adven- 
turous. 

But  after  that  the  tyrants*  both  of  Athens,  and  of  the  rest 
of  Greece,  where  tyrannies  were,  were  the  most,  and  last 
of  them  (excepting  those  of  Sicily,)  put  down  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians, (for  Lacedaemon,  after  it  was  built  by  the 
Doreans  that  inhabited  the  same,  though  it  hath  beea 
longer  troubled  with  seditions  than  any  other  city  we  know, 
yet  hath  it  had  for  the  longest  time  good  laws,  and  beea 
also  always  free  from  tyrants.  For  it  is  unto  the  end  of 
this  war,  400  years  and  somewhat  more,  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians have  used  one  and  the  same  government :  and 
thereby  being  of  power  themselves,  they  also  ordered  the 
affairs  in  the  other  cities)  [1  say]]  after  the  dissolution  of 
tyrannies  in  Greece,  it  wtis  not  long  before  the  battle  was 
fought  by  the  Medes  against  the  Athenians  in  the  tields  of 
Marathon.  And  in  the  tenth  year  again  after  that,  came 
the  Barbarianf,  with  the  great  fieetj  into  Greece  to  subdue 
it.  And  Greece  being  now  in  great  danger,  the  leading 
of  the  Grecians  that  leagued  in  Ihat  war  was  given  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  as  to  the  most  potent  state.  And  the 
Athenians,  who  had  purposed  so  much  before,  and  already 
stowed  their  necessaries,  at  the  coming  in  of  the  Aledes, 
went  on  shipboard  and  became  seamen^.  When  they  had 
jointly  beaten  back  the  Barbarian,  then  did  the  Grecians, 
both  such  as  were  revolted  from  the  king,  and  such  a>  had 
in  common  made  war  upon  hiui,  not  long  after,  divide 
themselves  into  leagues,  one  part  with  the  Athenians,  and 
the  other  with  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  these  two  cities  ap- 
pearing to  be  the  mightiest,  for  this  had  the  power  by  land, 
and  the  other  by  sea.  But  this  confederation  lasted  but 
a  while ;    for   afterwards,    the    Lacedaemonians    and    the 

*  Pisistratus  aud  his  sons.  +  Xerxes. 

*  A  fleet  of  I'iOU  gallies,  and  2000  hujks  of  the  round  manner  of  buildins. 
Corn.  Nepos  in  vita  Themistoclis. 

§  The  Athenians  being  admoDishcd  by  the  oracle,  for  their  safety  ajrainst 
•  e  Medes,  to  put  themselves  within  nails  of  wood:  Themistocles  ;nte»prct- 
»ug  the  oraulc,  tbev  went  into  their  gallics. 
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Athenians,  being  at  variance,*  warred  each  on  other,  toge- 
ther with  their  several  confederates.  i\nd  the  rest  of  Greece, 
where  an}'  discord  chanced  to  arise,  had  recourse  presently 
to  one  of  these.  Insomuch,  that  from  the  war  of  the  Mcdes 
to  this  present  war,  being  continually  [exercised]  sometimes 
in  peace,  sometimes  in  war,  either  one  against  the  other,  or 
against  revolted  confederates,  they  arrived  at  this  war,  both 
weil  furnished  vvilh  military  pVovisions,  4nd  also  expert, 
because  their  practice  was  with  danger. 

The  Lacedccmonians  governed  not  their  confederates  so 
As  to  make  them  tributaries,  but  only  drew  them  by  fair 
ineans  to  embrace  the  oligarchy,-!-  convenient  to  their  own 
policy.  But  the  Athenians,  having  with  time,  taken  into 
their  hands  the  ^allies  of  all  those  that  stood  out,  (except 
the  Chians  and  Lesbians)  reigned  over  them,;];  and  ordained 
every  of  them  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  of  money.  By 
which  means  their  own§  particular  provision  was  greater  in 
the  beginnmg  of  this  war,  than  when  in  their  flourishing 
X'nne,  the  league  between  them  and  the  rest  of  Greece  re- 
maining whole,  it  was  at  tlie  most. 

Such  then  1  find  to  have  been  the  state  of  things  past,  hard 
to  be  believed,  though  one  produce  proof  for  every  parti- 
cular thereof.  For  men  receive  the  report  of  things,  though 
of  their  own  country,  if  done  before  their  own  time,  all 
alike,  from  one  as  from  another,  without  examination. 

For  the jl vulgar  sort  of  Athenians  think,  that  Hipparchns 
was  the  tyrant,  and  slain  by  llarmodius  and  Aristogeiton  ; 
and  know  not  that  Hippias  had  the  government,  as  being  the 
eldest  son  of  Pisistratus,  and  that  HippJU'chus  and  Thessalus 
were  his  brethren,  and  that  llarmodius  and  Aristogeiton 
suspecting  llmt  some  of  their  accomphces  had  that  day, 
and  at  that  instant,  discovered  unto  Hii>pias  somewhat  of 
their  treason,  did  forbear  Hippias,  as  a  man  forewarned, 
and  desirous  to  effect  somewhat,  though  vvilh  danger,  be- 
fore they  sjiould  be  apprehended,  lighting  on  Hipparchns, 
slew  him  near  the  tem|)lc  called  LcoOoriu^i,  whilst  he  was 

*  This  v.iriancc  brgan  upon  this,  that  Simon  havinK  hccn  sont  lor  to  aid 
the  L:icc<la'nu)ni;uis  against  the  IJrIots,  was  sent  back  with  hiii  AUunians, 
out  of  distrust  the  Laptdaimonians  had  of  their  forwaro  spirit:  >vhich  the 
Atliciiians  took  for  a  disp;raci". 

+  The  gov(  inmc'iit  of  the  few,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  nobility. 

+  Hence  it  is,  that  thronph  all  Uiis  hi.-tovy  subjects  and  confederates  arc 
taken  for  the  same  thing,  especially  witji  the  Athenians. 

§  Of  tilt;  jieople  C'f  Athens  itself,  excluding  their  confederates. 

ij  Dij^rc^bion,  to  shew  how  negligently  men  reeei\c  the  fame  of  thinjrs 
p  1st,  "by  the  e>:ampVf  of  their  error  touching  the  story  of  Hippias  the  son  of 
F'iMStratus,  which  it  seems  he  wjtlingly  niCiitibus  both  here  and  hcfcaftef, 
oil  li'ihf  ocrasion. 
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setting  forth  the  Pauatlienaical  *  show.  And  likewise  di- 
vers other  things  now  extant,  and  wliich  time  hath  not  yc^ 
involved  in  oblivion,  have  been  conceived  aniias  b\'  other 
Grecians;  as  that  the  kings  of  I«icedaiinon,  in  giving  their 
suffrages,  luid  not  singlet  but  double  votes.  And  that. 
Pitauate:^:  was  a  band  of  soWiers,  so  called  there,  wherea^ 
there  was  never  any  such.  So  impatient  of  labour  are  th^ 
most  men,  in  the  search  of  truth,  and  embrace  soonest  tU« 
things  that  are  next  to  hand. 

Isow  he,  that  by  the  arguments  here  adduced,  shall  frame 
a  judgment  of  the  things  past,  and  not  believe  rather,  that 
tlitv  were  such  as  the  poets  have  sung,  or  prose-writers  have 
composed,  more  delightfully  to  the  ear  tiian  conformably  tq 
the  truth,  as  being  tilings  not  to  be  disproved,  and  by  length 
of  time,  turned  for  the  most  part  into  the  nature  of  fable:^ 
without  credit ;  but  shall  think  them  here  searched  out,  hy 
the  most  evident  signs  that  can  be,  and  sufficiently  too, 
considering  their  antiquity;  he,  I  say,  shall  not  err.  And 
though  men  always  judge  the  present  war  wherein  they 
live,  to  be  greatest;  and  when  it  is  past,  admire  more  those 
that  were  before  it ;  yet  if  they  consider  of  this  war,  by 
the  acts  done  in  the  same,  it  will  manifest  itself  to  be. 
greater  than  any  of  those  before  nicniioned. 

What  particular  persons  have  spoken,  when  they  were 
about  to  enter  into  the  war,  or  when  they  were  in  it,  were 
hard  fur  me  to  remember  exactly,  whether  they  were 
speeches  which  I  have  beard  myself,  or  have  received  at 
ihe  second  hand.  But  as  any  man  seemed  to  me,  that 
knew  what  was  nearest  to  the  sum§  of  the  truth,  of  all  that 
hath  been  uttered,  to  speak  most  agreeably  to  the  mattet 
still  in  hand,  so  have  I  made  it  spoken  here.  But  of  the 
acts  themselves  done  in  the  war,  I  thought  not  fit  to  write 
all  that  1  heard  from  all  authors,  nor  such  as  I  myself  did 
but  think  tu  be  true;  but  only  those  whereat  I  was  myself 
present,  and  those  of  which  with  all  diligence  L  had  made 
articular  iiupiiry.  Aad  yet  even  of  those  things  it  was 
ard  to  know  the  certainty,  because  such  as  were  present  at 
every  action,  spake  not  all  after  the  same  manner,  but  as 
they  were  atfected  to  the  parts,  or  as  they  could  remember. 


^ 


♦  Panathcnaica  were  solemnities  instituted  by  Theseus  ia  metnory  of 
that  be  hail  lir.iwn  togctUer  all  the  Athenian*  that  lived  diaper jed  in  Atlic*, 
into  the  .  ity  of  Athens.     Pan^.  in  Arcad. 

f  Luran  stcnicth  to  retain  the  same  error,  ia  Harmodias. 

X  A  tribe  ot  the  Lacedxinonians. 

§  To  the  analogy  and  fitness  of  what  was  to  be  said :  so  that  thoMgh  he 
■jsed  not  their  words,  yt  t  he  used  the  arguments  that  bcit  mijkt  serve  to  tap 
purposf,  whuh  at  any  rime  was  in  hand. 
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To  hear  this  history  rehearsed,  for  that  there  be  inserted 
in  it  no  fables,  shall  be  perhaps  not  delightful  :  but  he  that 
desires  to  look  into  the  truth  of  things  done,  and  which 
(according  to  the  condition  of  humanity)  may  be  done 
again,  or  at  least  their  like,  he  shall  find  enough  herein  to 
make  him  think  it  profitable:  and  it  is  compiled  rather 
for  an  everlasting  possession,*  than  to  be  rehearsedf  for  a 
prize. 

The  greatest  action  before  this,  was  that  against  the 
iMedes,:^  and  yet  that,  by  t\vo§  battles  by  sea,  and  as  many 
by  land,  was  soon  decided.  But  as  for  this  war,  it  both 
lasted  long,  and  the  harm  it  did  to  Greece  was  such,  as  the 
like,  in  the  like  space,  had  never  been  seen  before.  For 
neither  had  there  ever  been  so  many  cities  expugned,  and 
made  desolate,  what  by  the  Barbarians,  and  what  b}'  the 
Greeks  warring  on  one  another,  (and  some  cities  there  were, 
that  when  they  were  taken  changed  their  inhabitants,) 
nor  so  much  banishing  and  slaughter,  some  by  the  war, 
some  by  sedition,  as  was  in  this.  And  those  things  which 
concerning  former  time  there  went  a  fame  of,  but  in  fact 
rarely  confirmed,  were  now  made  credible :  as  earthquakes, 
general  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  most  violent 
withal ;  eclipses  of  the  sun,  oftener  than  is  reported  of  any 
former  lime;  great  droughts  in  some  places,  and  thereby 
famine  :  and  that  which  did  none  of  the  least  hurt,  but  de- 
stroyed Jilso  its  part,  the  plague.  All  these  evils  entered 
together  with  this  war,  which  began  from  the  time  that 
the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  brake  the  leagqe,  which, 
immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Eubcea,||  had  been  con- 
cluded between  them  for  thirty  years.  The  causes  why 
they  brake  the  same,  and  their  quarrels,  I  have  therefore 
get  down  first,  because  no  man  should  be  to  seek  from  what 
ground  so  great  a  war  amongst  the  Grecians  could  arise. 
And  the  truest  quarrel,"  though  least  in  speech,  I  conceive 
to  be  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  power,  which  putting  the 
Lacedicmonians  into  fear,  necessitated  the  war.  But  the 
causes  of  the  breach  of  the  league,  publicly  voiced, 
were  these./ 

*  Kt«/«>  If  id. 

f  lioth  pDCis  and  histonofn:\|)hcrs  of  old,  locitcd  their  histories  to  raptate 
jlory.     This  einiilatiou  of  slory  iu  their  writings  he  calletb  iyirtffxm. 
,  +    When  Xcrxos  invaded  thoin. 

^  Two  bottles   by   sea,  viz.  one  ;>t  SnIaiHis,  and  the  other  at  Mycale  \n 
Ionia.     And  two  by  land,  one  :it  'Ihoruiopylac,  and  the  other  at  Platca. 

y  Negropontc,  by  tire  Athenians. 
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Epidamnus  is  a  city  situate  on  the  right  hand  to  such 
as  enter  into  the  Ionian  gulf;  bordering  upon  it,  are  the 
Taulantii,  Barbarians,  a  peo|jle  of  Illyris.  Tiiis  was  planted 
by  the  Goroyraeaus,*  but  the  captain  of  the  colony  was  one 
Phalius,  the'son  of  Heraloclidas  a  Corinthian  of  the  Hueage 
of  Hercules,  and  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  called  to 
this  charge  out  of  the  metropolitanf  city ;  besides  that,  the 
colony  itself  consisted  in  part  of  Corinthians,  and  others 
of  the  Doric  nation.  In  process  of  time,  the  city  of 
Epidamnus  became  great  and  populous ;  and  having  for 
many  vears  together  been  annoyed  with  sedition,  was  by  a 
war,  as  is  reported,  made  upon  them  by  the  confining  Bar- 
barians, brought  low,  and  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of 
their  power.  But  that  which  v.as  the  last  accident  before 
this  war,  was,  that  the  nobility,  forced  by  the  commons  to 
fly  the  city,  went  and  joined  with  the  Barbarians,  and  both 
by  land  and  sea  robbed  those  that  remained  within.  The 
Epidamnians  that  were  in  the  town,  oppressed  in  this  man- 
ner, sent  their  ambiissadors  to  Corcyra,  as  being  their  mo- 
ther-city, prayina:  the  Corcyraeans  not  to  see  them  perish, 
but  to  reconcile  unto  them  those  whom  they  had  driven 
forth,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  Barbarian  war.  And  this 
they  intreated  in  ihe  form  of  suppiiants,|:  sitting  down  ia 
the  temple  of  Juno.  But  the  Corcyraeans,  not  admitting 
their  supplication,  sent  them  away  again  without  etlect. 
The  Epidamnians  now  despairing  of  relief  from  the  Cor- 
cyraeans, and  at  a  stand  how  to  proceed  in  tlieir  present 
affairs,  sending  to  Delphi,  inquired  at  the  Oracle,  whether 
it  were  not  best  to  deliver  up  their  city  into  the  hands  of 
the  Corinthians,  as  of  their  founders,  and  make  trial  what 
aid  they  should  obtain  from  thence.''  And  when  the  oracle 
had  answered,  that  they  should  deliver  it,  and  take  the 
Corinthians  for  their  leaders,  they  went  to  Corinth,  and 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  gave  their  city  to 
them,  and  declared  how  the  first  founder  of  it  was  a  Co- 
rinthian, and  what  answer  the  oracle  had  given  thera,  in- 
treating  their  help,  and  that  they  would  not  stand  by 
beholding  their  destruction.  And  the  Corinthians  under- 
took their  defence,  not  only  for  the  equity  of  the  cause, 
(as  thinking  them  no  less  their  own,  than  the  Corcyraeans' 

*  Inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  now  Corfu. 

f  Corcyra  was  a  colony  of  Corintb,  and  Epidamnus  of  Corcyra. 

1  Either  the  Epidamnians  had  offtuded  the  Corcyraeans,  or  the  manner 
was  in  those  tinustu  take  sanctuary,  not  only  for  crimes,  but  for  obtainiug 
aid  in  extremitirs,  taiitly  disclaiiniu^  all  other  help  save  that  of  the  sjods. 
aud  ti:viic  tu  whom  thty  made  iupplicitiun. 
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colony)  but  also  for  hatred  of  the  Corcyraeans,  who  being 
their  colony,  yet  contemned  them,  and  allowed  them  not 
their  due  honour  in  public  meetings;  nor,  in  tlie  distribution 
of  the  sacrifice,  began  at  a  Corinthian,  as  was  the  cust»m  of 
other  colonies;  but  being  equal  io  the  richest  Grecians  of 
their  time,  for  store  of  money,  and  strongly  furnished  with 
ammunition  of  war,  had  them  in  contempt.  Also  they  sticked 
not  sometimes  to  boast  how  much  they  excelled  in  ship- 
ping; and  that  Corcyra  had  been  once  inhabited  by  the 
Ph;eaces*,  who  flourished  in  glory  of  naval  affairs  ;  which 
was  also  the  cause,  wliy  tiiey  the  ratf^er  provided  themselves 
of  a  navy  ;  and  they  were  indeed  notwithoutpower  that  way, 
for  when  tliey  began  this  war,  they 'had  120  gailies.  The 
Corinthians  tl>erefore  having  all  these  criminations  against 
them,  relieved  Epidamnus  willingly,  not  only  giving  leave  to 
M'hosoever  would,  to  go  and  dwell  there,  but  also  sent  thither 
a  garrison  of  Ambraciotes,  Leucadians,  and  of  their  own 
citizens;  which  succours,  for  fear  the  Corcyreans  should 
have  hindered  their  passage  by  sea,  marched  by  land  to 
Apollonia.  The  Corcyrajans  understanding  that  new  inha- 
bitants, and  a  garrison  were  gone  to  Epidamnus,  and  that 
the  colony  was  delivered  to  the  Corinthians,  were  vexed 
extremely  at  the  same  ;  and  sailing  presently  thither  with 
25  gailies,  and  afterwards  with  another  fleet  in  an  insolent 
manner  commanded  them  both  to  recall  those  whom  they 
had  banished,  (for  these  banishedt  men  of  Epidamnus  had 
been  now  at  Corcyra,  and  pointing  to  the  sepulchres  of 
their  ancestors,  and  claiming  kindred,  had  intreated  the 
Corcyrffians  to  restore  them)  and  to  send  away  the  garrison 
and  inhabitants  sent  thither  by  the  Corinthians,  liut  the 
E[)idamnians  gave  no  ear  to  their  commandments.  Where- 
upon the  Corcyreans  with  40  galUes,  together  with  the 
banished  men  (whom  they  pretended  to  reduce)  and  with 
the  Illyrians,  whom  they  had  joined  to  their  part,  warred 
upon  them ;  and  having  laixi  siege  to  the  city,  made  pro- 
clamation, that  such  of  the  Epidamuians  as  would,  and  all 
strangers  might  depart  safely,  or  otherwise  were  to  be  pro- 
ceeded again&t  as  enemies.     But  when   this  prevailed  not, 

*  By  Tloincr  this  isle  is  called  Phceacia. 

4-  ♦vyaJif.  Divers  occasions  toroe  men  from  their  ronutry.  Sentence  of  law 
which  IS  cummonly  culled  baiiislimejit.  Proscription,  when  the  sontencc  is 
death,  for  which  cause  they  lly  into  hani^hmcl»t :  but  tliose  that  are  here 
ni'.iuit,  ar.c  Juih  as  in  scditons  heijii;  the  wc:Uccr  faction,  tly  for  fear  of  beinj; 
murdered,  which  I  call  here  hanishe  i  mm  ;  or  miarht  call  theni  perhaps  bet- 
ter outlaws  or  fiiu.itiveH,  but  neither  of  iheni  properly.  The  Florentines, 
and  other  places  of  Italy,  that  were  or  are  licnioeratical,  wherein  stich 
bu8ish"J»J»l  ean  only  ho]'j>'.'&,  call  iheni  piojicrlytuorusciti. 
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the  place  being  an  Isthmus,  they  enclosed  the  city  in  on 
every  side.  The  Corinthians,  when  news  was  brought  trom 
Epidamnus  how  it  was  besieged^  presently  made  ready 
their  army,  and  at  the  same  time  caused  a  proclaniation  to 
be  made,  tor  the  sending  thither  of  a  colony,  and  tiiai  such 
»s  would  go,  should  have  equal  and  like  privileges,  with 
those  that  were  Uiere  before :  and  that  such  as  desired  lo 
be  sharers  in  the  same,  and  j'et  were  unwilling  to  go  along 
in  person  at  that  present,  if  they  would  contribute  lifty  Co- 
rinthian drachmas,  might  stay  behind.  And  they  were 
▼ery  many  both  that  went,  and  that  laid  down  their  silver. 
Moreover,  they  sent  to  the  Megareans,  for  fear  of  being 
stopped  in  their  passage  by  the  Corcyrseans,  to  aid  them 
with  some  gallies,  who  accordingly  furnished  out  eight,  the 
citizens  of  Pale,  in  Cephalonia,  four.  They  also  required  gal- 
lies of  the  Epidaurians,  who  sent  them  five,  the  citizens  of 
Hermione  one,  theTraczenians  two,  the  Leucadians  ten,  the 
Ambraciotes  ei^ht.  Of  the  Thebans  and  Phliasians  thev  re- 
quired  money  ;  of  the  Eleans,  both  money  and  empty  gallies; 
and  of  the  Corinthians  themselves,  there  were  ready  thirty  gal- 
lies and  three  thousand*  men  of  arms.  The  Corcyrffians,ad 
▼ertisedof  this  preparation, went  to  Corinth  in  company  of  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  of  the  Sycionians, 
whom  they  took  with  them,  and  required  the  Corinthians 
to  recall  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  which  they  had  sent 
to  Epidamnus,  as  being  a  city  they  said  wherewith  they  had 
nothing  to  do  ;  or  if  they  had  any  thing  to  allege,  they 
were  content  to  have  the  cause  judicially  tried  in  such 
cities  of  Peloponnesus  as  they  should  both  agree  on,  and 
they  then  should  hold  the  colon}-  to  whom  the  same  should 
be  adjudged.  They  said  also,  that  they  were  content  to 
refer  their  cause  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi :  that  war  they 
would  make  none  ;  but  if  they  must  needs  have  it,  they 
should  by  the  violence  of  them,  be  forced  in  their  own  de- 
fence, to  seek  outf  better  friends  than  those  whom  they 
already  had.  To  this  the  Corinthians  answered,  that  if 
they  would  put  off  with  their  fleet,  and  dismiss  the  Bar- 
barians from  before  Epidamnus,  they  would  then  consult 
of  the  matter ;  for  before  they  could  not  honestly  do  it : 
because  whilst  they  should  be  pleading  the  case,  the  Epi- 
damnians  should  be  suffering  the  misery  of  a  siege.  The 
Corcyra:ans  replied  to  this,  that  if  they  would  call  back  those 
men  of  theirs  already  in  Epidamnus,  that  then  they  aUo 

*  *0«x^i,  men  in  armonr, 
•f  M«aiuag  tb«  Athenians. 
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would  do  as  the  Corinthians  bad  required  them ;  or  other* 
wise  they  were  content  to  let  the  men  on  bo*h  sides  stay 
where  they  were,  and  to  suspend  the  war  till  the  cause 
should  be  decided.  The  Corinihiarw  not  assenting  to  any 
of  these  propositions  since  their  gallies  were  manned,  and 
their  confederates  presentjhaving  defied  them  first  by  a  herald^ 
put  to  sea  with  seveiTty-five  gallies  and*  two  thousand  men  of 
arms,aud  set  sail  forEpidamnus  against  the  Corcyraeans.  Their 
fleet  was  commanded  byAristacus  the  son  of  Pellicas,  Calli-* 
crates  the  son  of  Callias,  and  Timanor  the  son  of  Timan- 
thes  :  and  the  land  forces  by  Archetimus  the  son  of  Eury- 
limus,  and  Isarchidas  the  sou  of  Isarchus.  After  they  were 
come  as  far  asf  Actium,  in  the  territory  of  ^nactoriura, 
(which  is  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  ground  consecrated  unto 
him  in  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,)  the  Corcyraean* 
sent  a  herald  to  them  at  Actium  to  forbid  their  coming  on, 
and  in  the  mean  time  manned  out  their  fleet ;  and  having 
repaired  and  made  fit  for  service  their  old  gallies,  and  fur- 
nished the  rest  with  things  necessary,  shipped  their  muni- 
tion, and  went  aboard.  The  herald  was  no  sooner  re- 
turned-from  the  Corinthians  with  an  answer  not  inclining 
to  peace,  but  having  their  gallies  already  manned  and  fur- 
nished, to  the  number  ofeighty  sail,  (for  forty  attended  always 
the  siege  of  Epidamnus,)  they  put  to  sea,  and  arranging 
themselves,  came  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  Corcyrajans  were 
clearly  victors,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Corinthians  there  pe- 
rished fifteen  gallies.  And  the  same  day  it  happened  likewise, 
that  they  that  besieged  Epidamnus,  had  the  same  rendered 
unto  them, with  conditions,  that  the  strangers  therein  found 
should  be  ransomed,  and  the  Corinthians  kept  in  bonds  till 
such  time  as  they  should  otherwise  be  disposed  of.  The 
battle  being  ended,  the  Corcyraeans,  after  they  had  set  up 
their  trophy  in  Leucimna,  a  promontory  of  Corcyra,  slew 
their  other  p4'isoners,but  kept  the  Corinthians  still  in  bonds. 
After  this,  when  the  Corinthians  with  their  vanquished 
fleet  were  gone  home  to  Corinth,  the  Corcyraans,  master* 
now  of  the  whole  sea  in  those  parts,  went  fivst,  and  wasted 
the  territor}'  of  Leucas,  a  Corinthian  colony,  and  then 
sailed  to  Cyllene,  which  is  the  arsenal  of  the  Eleans,  and 
burnt  it,  because  they  had,  both  with  money  and  shipping, 
^iven  aid  to  the  Corinthians. 


♦  Either  here  or  bcforr.  it  is  likely  the  number  bath  been  miiwrittcn '.for  4 
little  before  he  sayi  they  had  made  ready  3000. 

A  haven  famous  aftci  wards  tor  thv  battk  bstween  A*HgusCU!i  Ctiiar  an^ 
Marcus  Aatoitius. 
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And  they  were  masters  of  those  seas,  and  infested  the 
confederates  of  Corinth,  for  the  most  part  of  that  3'ear ; 
till  such  time  as  in  the  beginning  of  tiie  summer  following, 
the  Corinthians  sent  a  fleet  and  soldiers  into  Actium,  the 
which  for  the  more  safe  keeping  of  Leucas,  and  of  other 
cities  their  friends,  encamped  about  Chimerium  in  Thes* 
protis  :  and  the  Corcyraeans,  both  with  their  fleet  and  land 
soldiers,  lay  over  against  them  in  Leucimna.  But  neither 
part  stirred  against  the  other,  but  after  they  had  laid  quietly 
opposite  all  the  summer,  they  retired  in  winter,  both  the 
©ne  side  and  the  other,  to  their  cities. 

All  this  year,  as  well  before  as  after  the  battle,  the  Co- 
rinthians being  vexed  at  the  war  with  the  Corcyra;ans,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  building  of  galiies,  and  to  the  pre- 
paring of  a  fleet,  the  strongest  they  were  able  to  make,  and 
to  procure  mariners  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  all  other  pans 
of  Greece.  The  Corcyraeans,  hjiving  intelligence  of  their 
pveparations,  began  to  fear,  and  (because  they  had  never 
been  iu  league  with  any  Grecian  city,  nor  were  in  the  roll 
of  the  confederates,  either  of  the  Athenians,  or  Li*ced£E- 
monians,)  thought  it  best  now,  to  send  to  Athens,  to  see  if 
they  could  procure  any  aid  from  thence.  This  being  per- 
ceived by  the  Corinthians,  they  also  sent  their" ambassadors 
to  Athens,  lest  the  addition  of  the  Athenian  navv,  to  that 
of  the  Corcyraeans,  might  hinder  them  from  carrying  the 
war  as  they  desired.  And  the  assembly  at  Atliens  .being 
met,  they  came  to  plead  against  each  other ;  and  the  Cor- 
cjrsans  spake  to  this  effect. 

The  Oration  of  the  Embassadors  of  Corcyra, 

Men  of  Athens,  it  is  but  justice,  that  snch.  as  come  to 
implore  the  aid  of  their  neighbours,  (as  now  do  we)  and 
cannot  pretend  by  any  great  benefit  or  league,  some  pre- 
cedent merit,  should,  before  they  go  any  farther,  make  it 
appear  principally,  that  what  they  seek  conferreth  profit,  or 
il'  not  so,  yet  is  not  prejudicial  at  least,  to  those  that  are  to 
grant  it :  and  next,  that  they  will  be  co;istantIy  thankful 
for  the  same.  And  if  they  cannot  do  this,  then  not  to  take 
it  ill,  thougli  their  suit  be  rejected.  And  the  Corcyraeans 
being  fully  persuaded  that  they  can  make  all  this  appear  on 
their  own  parts,  have  therefore  sent  us  hither,  desiring  vou 
to  ascribe  them  to  the  number  of  your  confederates.  >«ow 
»o  it  is,  that  we  have  had  a  custom,  both  unreasonable  in 
rsspect  of  our  suit  to  you,  and  also  for  the  present  unpio- 
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fitable  to  our  own  estate.  For,  having  ever  till  now,  been 
unwilling  to  admit  others  into  league  with  us,  we  are  novr 
not  only  suitors  for  league  to  others,  but  also  left  destitute 
by  that  means,  of  friends  in  this  our  war  with  the  Corin- 
thians. And  that  which  before  we  thought  wisdom,  namely, 
not  to  enter  with  others  into  league,  because  we  would  not 
at  the  discretion  of  others  enter  into  danger, we  now  find  to 
have  been  our  weakness  and  imprudence.  Wherefore,  though 
alone  we  repulsed  the  Corinthians,  in  the  late  battle  by  sea, 
yet  since  they  are  set  to  invade  us  with  greater  preparation, 
out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  rest  of  Greece  ;  and  seeing 
with  our  own  single  power  we  are  not  able  to  go  through  ; 
and  since  also  the  danger,  in  case  they  subdue  us,  would  be 
very  great  to  all  Greece,  it  is  both  necessary  that  we  seek 
the  succours  both  of  you  and  whomsoever  else  we  can  ; 
and  we  are  also  to  be  pardoned,  though  we  make  bold  to 
cross  our  former  custom  of  not  having  to  do  with  other 
men,  proceeding  not  from  malice  but  error  of  judgment. 
Now  if  you  yield  unto  us  in  what  we  request,  this  coinci- 
dence (on  our  part)  of  need,  will  on  your  part  be  honour- 
able, for  many  reasons.  First  in  this  respect,  that  you  lend 
your  help  to  such  as  have  suffered,  and  not  to  such  as  have 
committed  the  injustice.  And  next,  considering  that  you 
receive  into  league  such  as  have  at  stake  their  whole  for- 
tune, you  shall  so  place  your  benefit,  as  to  have  a  testimony 
of  it,  if  ever  any  can  be  so  indelible.  Beskles  this,  the 
greatest  navy  but  your  own,  is  ours :  consider  then,  what 
rarer  hap,  and  of  greater  grief  to  your  enemies  can  befall 
you,  than  that  that  power  which  you  would  hate  prized 
above  any  money  or  other  requital,  should  come  volunta- 
rily, and  without  all  danger  or  cost  present  itself  to  your 
hands ;  bringing  with  it  reputation  amongst  most  men,  a 
grateful  mind  from  those  you  defend,  and  strength  to  your- 
selves. All  which  have  not  happened  at  once  to  many. 
And  few  there  be  of  those  that  sue  for  league,  that  com# 
Bot  rather  to  receive  strength  and  reputation,  than  to  con- 
fer it.  If  any  here  think  that  the  war  wherein  we  may  do 
.  you  service  will  not  at  all  be,  he  is  in  an  erior,  and  seelh 
not  how  the  Lacedaemonians  through  fear  of  you,  are  al- 
ready in  labour  of  the  war ;  and  that  the  Corinthians,  gra- 
cious with  them,  and  enemies  to  you,  making  way  for  their 
cnterprize,  assault  us  now,  in  the  way  to  the  invasion  of  you 
hereafter,  that  wc  may  not  stand  amongst  the  rest  of  their 
common  enemies,  but  that  they  may  be  sure  before-hand, 
either  to  weaken  us,  or  to  strengthen  their  own  estate.  It 
must  therefore  be  your  part,  we  offering,  and  you  ac«epting 
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the  league,  to  begin  with  them,  and  to  anticipate  plotting, 
rather  then  to  counterplot  against  them.  If  they  object 
injustice,  in  that  you  receive  their  colony,  henceforth  let 
them  learn,  that  all  colonies,  so  long  as  they  receive  no 
wrong  from  their  mother  cit}*,  so  long  they  honour  her ; 
but  when  they  suffer  injury  from  her,  they  then  become 
alienate  ;  for  they  are  not  sent  out  to  be  the  slaves  of  them 
that  stav,  but  to  be  their  equals.  That  they  have  done  us 
the  injury,  is  manifest ;  for  when  we  offered  them  a  judicial 
trial  of  the  controversy  touching  Epidamnus,  they  chose 
to  prosecute  their  quarrel  rather  by  arms  than  judgment. 
Now  let  that  which  they  have  done  uuto  us  who  are  their 
kindred,  serve  you  for  some  argument,  not  to  be  seduced 
by  their  demands,  and  made  their  instruments  before  you 
be  aware.  For  he  lives  most  secure  that  hath  fewest  bene- 
fits bestowed  by  him  upon  his  enemies  to  repent  of.  As 
for  the  articles  between  you  and  tlie  Lacedaemonians,  they 
Are  not  t)roken  by  receiving  us  into  your  league,  because  we 
are  in  league  with  neither  party.  For  there,  it  is  said,  that 
whosoever  is  confederate  of  neither  party,  may  have  access 
lawfully  to  either.  And  sure  it  were  very  unreasonable, 
that  the  Corinthians  should  have  the  liberty  to  man  their 
fleet  out  of  the  cities  comprised  in  the  league,  and  out  of 
any  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  not  the  least  out  of*  places 
in  your  dominion  ;  and  we  be  denied  both  the  league  now 
propounded,  and  also  all  other  help  from  whenctsoever. 
And  if  they  impute  it  to  you  fis  a  fault  that  you  grant  our 
request,  we  shall  take  it  for  a  greater  that  you  grant  it  not. 
For  therein  you  shall  reject  us  that  are  invaded,  and  be 
none  of  your  enemies  ;  and  them  who  are  your  enemies 
and  make  the  invasion,  you  shall  not  only  not  oppose,  but 
also  suffer  to  raise  unlawful  forces  in  your  dominions  ; 
whereas  you  ought  in  truth,  either  not  to  suffer  them  to 
take  up  mercenaries  in  your  states,  or  else  to  send  us  suc- 
cours also,  in  such  manner  as  you  shall  think  good  your- 
selves ;  but  especially  by  taking  us  into  your  league,  and  so 
aiding  us.  Many  commodities,  as  we  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, we  shew  unto  you,  but  this  for  the  greatest,  that 
whereas  they  are  your  enemies,  (which  is  manifest  enough) 
and  not  weak  ones,  but  able  to  hurt  those  that  stand  up 
against  them,  we  offe'r  you  a  naval,  not  a  terrestrial  league  ; 
and  the  want  of  one  of  these,  is  not  as  the  want  of  the 
other  :  nay,  rather  your  principal  aim,  if  it  could  be  done^ 
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sdioukl  be,  to  let  none  at  all  have  shipping  but  yourselves; 
or  at  least,  if  that  cannot  be,  to  make  such  your  friends,  as 
are  best  furnished  therewith.  If  any  man  now  think  thus, 
that  what  we  have  spoken  is  indeed  proiitable,  but  fears,  if 
it  were  admitted,  the  league  were  thereby  brokeiy;  lettha^man 
consider,  that  his  fear  joined  with  strength,  will  make  his 
ciftmies  fear  ;  and  his  contidence,  having  {if  he  rejects  us) 
so  much  the  less  strength,  will  so  much  the  less  be  feared. 
Let  him  also  remember,  that  he  is  now  in  consultation,  no 
less  concerning  Athens  then  Corcyra ;  wherein  he  fore- 
casteth  noue  of  the  best,  (considering  the  present  estate  of 
affairs)  that  makes  a  question,  whether  against  a  .war  at 
hand,  and  only  not  already  on  foot,  he  should  join  unto 
it,  or  not,  that  city  which  with  most  important  advantages, 
or  disadvantages,  will  be  friend  or  enemy.  For  it  lieth  so 
conveniently  for  sailing  into  Italy  and  Sicily,  that  it  can 
both  prohibit  any  fleet  to  come  to  Peloponnesus  from 
thence, and  convoy  any  coming  from  Peloponnesus  thither; 
and  is  also  for  divers  other  uses  most  commodious.  And 
to  comprehend  all  in  brief,  consider  whether  we  be  to  be 
abandoned  or  not  by  this.  For  Greece  having  but  three 
navies  of  any  account,  yours,  ours,  and  that  of  Corinth,  if 
you  suffer  the  other  two  to  join  in  one,  by  letting  the  Co- 
rtuthians  first  seize  us,  you  shall  have  to  fight  by  sea  at  one 
time,  both  against  the  Corcyrseans  and  the  Peloponnesians; 
whereas  by  making  league  with  us, you  shall  with  your  fleet 
augmtnted,  have  to  deal  against  the  Peloponnesians  alone. 
Thus  spake  the  Corcyiceans  ;  and  after  them  the  Coriu- 
thians  thus. 


The  Oration  of  the  u4mhasmdon  of  Corinth. 

The  Corcyrasans  in  their  oration  having  made  mention 
not  only  of  youv  taking  them  into  league,  but  also,  that 
they  are  wronged,  and  unjustly  warred  on  ;  it  is  also  ne- 
cessary for  us  first  to  answer  concerning  both  those  points, 
iand  then  afterwards  to  proceed  to  the  rest  of  what  we  have 
to  say,  to  the  end  you  may  foreknow  that  ours  are  the  safest 
denKuids  for  you  to  cmbrace,and  that  you  may  upon  reason 
reject  the  needy  estate  of  those  others.  Whereas  they 
allege  in  defence  of  their  refusing  to  enter  league  with 
other  cities,  that  the  same  hath  proceeded  from  modesty ; 
the  trnlh  is,  that  they  took  up  that  custom,  not  from  any 
virtue,  but  mere  wickedness  ;  as  being  unwilling  to  call 
any 'confederate  for  a  witness  of  their  evil  actions,  and  to 
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be  put  to  blush  by  calling  thera.  Besides,  their  city  being 
by  situation  sufficient  within  itself,  giveth  them  this  point, 
that  when  they  do  any  man  a  wrong,  they  then^elve* 
are  the  judges  ot"  ihe  same,  and  not  men  appointed  by  con- 
sent. For  going  seldom  forth  against  other  nations,  thejr 
intercept  such,  as  by  necessity  are  driven  into  their  har- 
bour. And  in  this  consisteth  their  goodly  pretext,  for  not 
admitting  confederates;  not  because  they  would  not  be  con- 
tent to  accompany  others  in  doing  evil,  but  because  they 
had  rather  do  it  alone  ;  that  where  they  were  too  strong, 
they  might  oppre3s  ;  and  when  there  should  be  none  to 
observe  them,  the  less  of  the  profit  might  be  shared  from 
them,  and  that  they  might  escape  the  shame  when  they 
took  any  thing.  But  if  they  had  been  honest  men,  (as 
they  themselves  say  they  are)  by  how  much  the  less  they 
are  obnoxious  to  accosalion,  so  much  the  more  means  they 
have,  by  giving  and  taking  what  is  due,  to  make  their  ho- 
nesty appear.  But  they  are  not  such,  neither  towards  others, 
nor  towards  us.  For  being  our  colonv,  they  have  not  only 
been  ever  in  revolt,  but  now  they  also  make  war  upon  us, 
and  say  they  were  not  sent  out  to  be  injured  by  us  ;  but 
we  say  again,  that  we  did  not  send  them  forth  to  be 
scorned  by  them,  but  to  have  the  leading  of  them,  and  to 
be  regarded  by  them,  ns  is  fit.  For  our  other  colonies  both 
honour  and  love  us  much,  which  is  an  argument,  seeing  the 
rest  are  pleased  with  our  actions,  that  these  have  no  just 
cause  to  be  offended  alone  ;  and  that  without  some  mani- 
fest wrong,  we  should  not  have  had  colour  to  war  against 
them.  But  say  we  had  been  in  an  error,  it  had  been  well 
done  in  them,  to  have  given  way  to  our  passion,  as  it  had 
been  also  dishonourable  in  us  to  have  insulted  over  their 
modest}'.  But  througl)  pride  and  wealth  they  have  done  us 
wrong,  both  in  many  other  thirjgs,  and  also  in  this;  that 
Epidamnus  being  ours,  which  whilst  it  was  vexed  with 
wars,  they  never  claimed  ;  as  soon  as  we  came  to  relieve  it, 
was  forcibly  seized  by  tliem,  and  so  holden.  'I'hey  sav 
now,  that  before  they  took  it,  they  offered  to  put  the  cause 
to  trial  of  judgment :  but  you  arc  not  to  think  that  such  a 
one  will  stand  to  judgment  as  hath  advantage,  and  is  sure 
already  of  what  he  offereth  to  plead  for;  but  rather -4ie 
that  before  the  trial  will  admit  equality  in  the  matter  itself^, 
as  well  as  in  the  pleading  :  whereas  contrarily  these  men 
offered  not  this  specious  pretence  of  a  judicial  trial,  before 
they  h;id  besieged  the  city,  but  after,  when  thev  saw  we 
meant  not  fo  put  it  up.  And  now  hither  they  become,  not 
tontent  to  have  been  faulty  in  that  business  themselves,  but 
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to  get  in  yoa  into  their  confederacy ;  no,  but  into  their  con- 
spiracy ;  and  to  receive  them  in  this  name,  that  they  arc 
enemies  to  us.     But  they  should  have  come  to  you  then, 
when  they  were  most  in  safety  ;  not  now,  when  we  have 
the  wrong,  and  they  the  danger ;  and  when  you,  that  never 
partalied  of  their  power,  must  impart  unto  them  of  your  aid; 
{tnd  having  been  free  from  their  faults,  must  have  an  equal 
share  from  us  of  the  blame.      They  should  communicate 
their  power  before-hand,  that  mean  to  make  common  the 
issue  of  the  same;  and  they  that  share  not  in  the  crimes, 
ought  also  to  have  no  part  in  the  sequel  of  them.     Thus  it 
Appears  that  we  come,  for  our  parts,  with  arguments  of  equity 
and  right ;  whereas  the  proceedings  of  these  other  are  no- 
thing else  but  violence  and  rapine.     And  now  we  shall  shew 
you  likewise,  that  you  cannot  receive  them  in  point  of  jus- 
tice.    For  although  it  be  in  the  articles,  that  the  cities  writ- 
ten with  neither  of  the  parties,  may  come  into  whether  of 
them  they  please  ;  yet  it  holds  not  for  such  as  do  so,  to  the 
detriment  of  either;  but  only  for  those  that  having  revolted 
from  neither  part,  want  protection,  and  bring  not  a  war  with 
them  instead  of  peace  to  those  (if  they  be  wise)  that  re- 
ceive them.     For  you  shall    not  only   be   auxiliaries   unto 
these;, but  to  us,  instead  of  confederates,  enemies.     For  if 
you  go  with  them,  it  follows,  they  must  defend  themselves, 
not  without  you.     You  should  do  most  uprightly  to  stand 
out  of  both  our  ways  ;  and  if  not  that,  then  to  take  our  parts 
against  the  Corey raeans,  (for  between  the  Corinthians  and 
you  there  are  articles  of  peace,  but  with  the  Corcyraeans  you 
never  1iud  so  much  as  a  truce)  and  not  to  constitute  a  new 
law  of  receiving  one  another's  rebels.     For  neither  did  we 
give  ourvotes  against  you,  when  theSamians  revolted,  though 
the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  was  divided  in  opinion  :  butplaimy 
alleged,  that  it  was  reason  that  every  one  should  have  li- 
berty to  proceed  against  their  own  revolting  confederates. 
And  Tf  you  shall  once  receive  and  aid  the  doers  of  wrong,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  they  will  come  over  as  fast  from  you  to  us; 
and  you  shall  set  up  a  law,  not  so  much  against  us  as  against 
ourselves.  These  are  the  pointsofjusticewe  had  to  shew  you, 
conformable  to  the  law  of  the  Grecians.  And  now  we  come  to 
matter  of  ;idvice,and  claim  of  favour;  which  (being  not  so 
much  your  enemies  as  to  hurt  you,  nor  such  friends  as  to  sur- 
charge you)  we  say,  ought  in  the  present  occasion,  to  be 
granted  us  by  way  of  requital:  for  when  you  had  want  of 
long  barks  airainst  the  jFigineta;,  a  little  before  the  Medaii 
war^you  had  twenty  lent  unioyou  by  the  Corinthians;  which 
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benefit  of  ours,  and  that  other  against  the  Samians,  when 
by  us  it  was  that  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  aid  them,  wa» 
the  cause  both  ot"  your  victory  agairst  the  JEgineta;,  and  of 
the  punishment  ot  the  Saimans.  And  these  tilings  were 
done  for  you  in  a  season,  when  men  going  to  fight  against 
their  enemies,  neglect  all  respects  but  of  victory.  For  evea 
a  man's  domestic  afi'airs  are  ordered  the  worse  through 
eagerness  ot"  present  contention.  Which  benefits  consi- 
derina;,  and  the  younger  sort  taking  notice  of  them  from  the 
elder,  be  you  pleased  now  to  defend  us  in  the  like  manner. 
And  have'  not  this  thought,  that  though  in  what  we  have 
spoken  there  be  equity,  yet  if  the  war  should  arise,  the 
profit  would  be  found  in  the  contrary.  For  utility  foUoweth. 
those  actions  most  wherewith  we  do  the  least  wrong;  beside* 
that,  the  likelihood  of  the  war,  wherewith  the  Corcyrseans 
frighting  you,  go  about  to  draw  you  to  injustice,  is  yet  ob- 
scure, and  not  worthy  to  move  you  to  a  manifest  and  pre- 
sent hostility  with  the  Corinthians ;  but  it  were  rather  fit 
for  you  indeed  to  take  away  our  former  jealousies  concern- 
ing the  Megareans*.  For  the  last  good  turn  done  in  season, 
though  but  small,  is  able  to  cancel  an  accusation  of  much 
greater  moment.  Neither  suffer  yourselves  to  be  drawa 
on,  by  the  greatness  of  the  navy  which  now  shall  be  at  your 
service  by  this  league  ;  for  to  do  no  injury  to  our  equals, 
is  a  firmer  power  than  that  addition  of  strength,  which  (puft 
up  with  present  shews)  men  are  to  acquire  with  danger. 
And  since  we  be  come  to  this,  which  once  before  we  said 
at  Lacedaemon,  that  every  one  ought  to  proceed,  as  he 
shall  think  good,  against  his  own  confederates,  we  claim 
that  liberty  now  of  you ;  and  that  you  that  have  been 
helped  by  our  votes,  will  not  hurt  us  now  by  yours,  but 
render  like  for  hke ;  remembering  that  now  is  that  occasion, 
wherein  he  that  aideth  us,  is  our  greatest  friend ;  and  he 
that  opposeth  us,  our  greatest  enemy.  And  that  you  will 
Hot  receive  these  Corcyraans  into  league  against  our  wills, 
nor  defend  them  in  their  injuries.  These  things  if  you 
grant  us,  you  shall  both  do  as  is  fit,  and  also  advise  the  best 
for  the  good  of  your  own  affairs. 

* 
This  was  the  effect  of  what  was  spoken  by  the  Corinthians. 

Both  sides  having  been  heard,  and  the  Athenian  people 
twice  assembled ;  in  the  former  assembly  they  approved  no 

*  This  which  was  done  apainst  the  Corinthians  by  the  Athenian*  thataide4 
Mogara,  is  related  aft8rwar48  in  this  first  Book. 
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less  of  the  reasons  of  the  Corinthians  than  of  the  Corcy- 
raeans;  but  in  the  latter,  they  changed  their  minds  ;  not 
so,  as  to  make  a  league  with  the  Corcyrffians  both  offensive 
and  defensive,  that  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  one, 
should  be  so  of  the  other,  (for  then  if  the  Corcyrseans  should 
have  required  them  to  go  against  Corinth,  the  peace  had 
been  broken  with  the  Peloponnesian?;)  but  made  it  only  de- 
fensive, that  if  any  one  should  invade  Corcyra  or  Athens, 
or  any  of  their  confederates,  they  were  then  mutually  to 
•assist  one  another.  For  they  expected,  that  even  thus  they 
should  grow  to  war  with  the  Peloponnesians,and  were  there- 
fore unwilling  to  let  Corcyra,  that  had  so  great  a  navy, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians;  but  rather,  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  desired  to  break  them  one  against  another; 
that  if  need  required,  they  mfght  have  to  do  with  the  Co- 
rinthians and  others  that  had  shipping,  when  they  should 
be  weakened  to  their  hands.  And  the  island  seemed  also  to 
lie  conveniently'  for  passing  into  Italy  and  Sicily.  With  this 
mind  the  people  of  Athens  received  the  Corcyrreans  into 
,  league ;  and  when  the  Corinthians  were  gone,  sent  ten  gal- 
lies  not  long  aft^r  to  their  aid.  The  commanders  of  them 
were  Lacednemonius  the  son  of  Cimon,  Biotimus  the  son 
of  Strombichus,  and  Proleas  the  son  of  Epicles ;  and  had 
order  not  to  fight  with  the  Corinthian'?  unless  they  invaded 
Corcyra,  or  offered  to  land  there,  or  in  some  other  place  of 
theirs.  Which  if  they  did,  then  with  all  their  might  to 
oppose  them.  This  they  forbade  because  they  woi^ld  not 
break  the  peace  concluded  with  the  Peloponnesiuns.  So 
these  gallies  arrived  at  Corcyra. 

The  Corinthians,  when  they  were  ready,  made  towards 
Corcyra  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  viz.  of  the  Eleans 
ten,  of  the  Megareans  twelve,  of  the  I.eucaditms  ten, 
of  the  Ainbraciotes  twenty-seven,  of  the  Anactorians  one, 
and  ninety  of  their  own."  The  commanders  of  these  were 
jnen  chosen  out  of  the  said  several  cities,  for  the  se^- 
veral  parts  of  the  fleet  which  they  sent  in  ;  and  over  those 
of  Corinth,  was  Xenocleides  the  son  of  I'uthicles,  with 
four  others.  After  they  were  hi  1  come  t<jgeiher,  upon  the 
poast  of  the  continent  over  against  Corcyra,  they  sailed 
from  Leucas  and  came  to  Cheimerium,  in  th^  country  of 
Xhosprotis.  In  this  place  is  a  haven,  and  above  it,  farther 
from  the  sea,  the  city  of  Ephyrt,  in  tkat  part  of  Thesprolig, 
which  is  called  Eleatis  ;  and  near  unto  itj  disbogueth  into 
the  sea  the  lake  Acherusia,  antl  into  that  (having  Hrsf  prused 
JihroughThosprotis)  the  river  Acheron,  from  uhiih  it  takclh 
the  uan}C.     Also  the  river  Thyanis  runneth  here,  which  dir 
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videthThesprotis  from  Cestrine*,  betwixt  which  two  rivers, 
^riseth  this  promontory  of  Cheimerium.     To  this  part  of 
the  continent  came  the. Corinthians  and  encamped.     The 
Corcvraeans,  understanding  that  they  made  against  them, 
having  ready  a  hundred  and  ten  gallies  under  the  conduct  of 
Miciades,  ,^imides,  and  Eurybatus,  came  and  incamped  in 
one  of  the  islands  called  bybota.      And   the  ten  gaUies  of 
Athens  were  also  with  them.    But  their  land  forces  staid  in 
the  promontory  oi'  I^ucimha,  and  with  them  a  thousand  men 
of  arms  of  the  Zacynthiaus  that  came  to  aid  them.     The 
Corinthians  also  had  in  the  continent  the  aids  of  many  Bar- 
barians^ which  in  those  quarters  ha^e  been  evermore  their 
friends.     The  Corinthians,  after  they  were  ready,  and  had 
taken  aboard  three  days' provision  of  victual^  putoflFby  night 
fiom  Cheimerium  witU  purpose  to  tight y  and  about  break 
of  day,  as  they  were  sailing,  descried  the  gallies  of  the  Cor- 
cyraeans,  which  were  also  put  cff  from  Sybota,  and  coming 
on  to  fight  with  the  Corinthians.    As  soon  as  they  had  sight 
one  of  another,  they  put  themselves  into  order  of  battle,  fn 
the  right  wing-f*  of  the  Corcyra^ans  were  placed  the  gallies 
of  Athens;  and  the  rest  being  their  own,  were  divided  into 
three  commands  under  the  three  commanders,  one  under 
one.     This  was  the  order  of  the  Corcyroeans.     The  Corin<» 
thians  had  in  their  right  wing  the  gailies  of  Megara,  and 
of  Ambracia ;  in   the   middle,  other  their  confederates  ia 
order;  and  opposite  to  the  Athenians,  and  right  wing  of  the 
Corcyrjeans,  they  were  themselves  placed  with  such  gallie* 
as  were  best  of  sail,  in  the  left.     The  standard;!;  being  on 
either  side  lift  up,  they  joined  battle,  having  on  both  parts 
both  many  men  of  arms,  and  many  archers  and  slingers,  but 
after  the  old  fashion,  as  yet  somewhst  unskilfully  appointed. 
The  battle  was  not  so  artificially  as  cruellj'  fought,  near 
unto  the  manner  of  a  fight  at  land.     For  after  thev  had 
once  run  their  gallies  up  close  aboard  one  of  another,  they 
oould  not  for  the  number  and  throng  be  easily  gotten  asun- 
der agaiti,  but  relied  tor  the  victory  especially  upon   their 
men  of  arms,  who  fought  where  they  stood,  whilst  their 
Laliies    remained,  altogether  without    motion.      Passages 
arough  each  other  they  made  none,  but  fought  it  out  with 
ourage  and  strength  rather  than  with  skill :  insomuch  as 
the  battle  was  in  every  part  not  without  much  tumult  an4 

*  Ces^trine  thf  territory  of  Cestria,  part  of  Chaonia. 

+  Kijof,  the  gallies  stood  all  one  by  one  in  a  row,  and  the  right  wing  wer*. 
' -lose  yiat  were  ob  the  right  hand  from  the  middlemost;  and  the  left  wiag„ 
uoie  ou  the  left  hand. 
^  iffa'tf  a  picture  or  :ma£«  held  up,  at  the  eagle  ato^agst  the  Roman*. 
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disorder.  In  whicb  the  Athenian  gullies  being  always  where 
the  Corcyreans  were  oppressed  at  hand,  kept  the  enemies  in 
fear,  but  yet  began  no  assault,  because  their  commanders 
stood  in  awe  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Athenian  people. 
The  right  wing  of  the  Corinthians  was  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, for  the  Coroyra?aas  with  twenty  gallies  had  made 
them  turn  their  backs,  and  chased  them  dispersed  to  the 
continent;  and  sailing  to  their  very  camp,  went  on  land, 
burnt  their  abandoned  tents,  and  took  away  their  baggage  ; 
so  that  in  this  part  the  Corinthians  and  their  confederates 
were  vanquished,  and  the  Corcyrseans  had  the  victory. 
But  in  the  left  wing,  where  the  Corinthians  were  them- 
selves, they  were  far  superior ;  because  the  Corcyraeans 
had  twenty  gallies  of  their  number,  which  was  at  first  less 
than  that  of  the  Corinthians,  absent  in  the  chace  of  the 
enemy.  And  the  Athenians,  when  they  saw  the  Corcyraeans 
were  m  distress,  now  aided  them  manifestly,  whereas  before 
they  had  abstained  from  making  assault  upon  any.  But 
when  once  they  fled  out-right,  and  that  the  Corinthians  lay 
sore  upon  them,  then  every  one  fell  to  the  business,  without 
making  difference  any  longer  :  and  it  came  at  last  to  this 
necessity,  that  they  undertook  one  another,  Corinthians  and 
Athenians. 

The  Corinthians,  when  their  enemies  fled,  staid  not  to 
fasten  the  hulls  of  the  gallies  they  had  sunk  unto  their  own 
gallies,  that  so  they  might  tow  them  after  ;  but  made  after 
the  men,  rowing  up  and  down  to  kill  rather  than  to  take 
alive;  and  through  ignorance  (not  knowing  that  their 
right  wing  had  been  discomfited)  slew  also  some  of  their 
own  friends.  For  the  gallies  of  either  side  being  many,  and 
taking  up  a  large  space  of  sea,  after  they  were  once  in  the 
medley  they  could  not  easily  discern  who  were  of  the  victors, 
and  who  of  the  vanquished  party.  For  this  was  the  great- 
est naval  battle,  for  number  of  ships,  that  ever  had  been 
before,  of  Grecians  against  Grecians.  VV' hen  the  Corin- 
thians had  chased  the  Corcyreeans  to  the  shore,  they  re- 
turned to  take  up  the  broken  gallies  and  bodies  of  their 
dead,  which  for  the  greatest'  part  they  recovered  and 
brought  to  Sybota,  where  also  lay  the  land  forces  of  the 
Barbarians  that  were  come  to  aid  them.  This  Sybota  is  a 
desart  haven  of  Thesprotis.  When  they  had  done,  they 
re-united  themselves  and  made  again  to  the  Corcyra?ans ; 
and  they  likewise  with  such  gallies  as  they  had  lit  for  the 
sea,  remaining  of  the  former  battle,  together  with  tiiose  of 
Athens,  put  lorth  to  meet  them,  fearing  lest  they  should 
attempt  lo  land  upon  theiv  territory.     By  this  time  the  day 
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was  far  spent,  and  the  song*  which  they  used  to  sing  when  iher 
came  to  charge  was  ended,  when  suddenly  the  Corinthians 
began  to  row  astern  :  for  they  had  descried  twenty  Athenian 
gallies  sent  from  Athens  to  second  the  former  ten,  for  fear 
Jest  the  Corcyrseans  (as  it  also  fell  out)  should  be  overcome, 
and  those  ten  gallies  of  theirs  be  too  few  to  defend  them. 
When  the  Cortinthians  therefore  had  sight  of  these  gallies, 
suspecting  that  they  were  of  Athens,  and  more  in  number 
than  they  were,  by  little  and  little  they  fell  off.  But  the 
Corcyraeans  (because  the  course  of  these  gallies  was  unto 
them  more  outf  of  sight)  descried  them  not,  but  wondered 
why  the  Corinthians  rowed  astern,  till  at  last  some  that  saw 
them  said  they  were  enemies,  and  then  retired  also  the 
Corcyraeans.  For  by  this  time  it  was  dark,  and  the  Corin- 
thians had  turned  about  the  heads  of  their  gallies,  and  dis- 
Bolved  themselves.  And  thus  were  they  parted,  and  the 
battle  ended  in  night. 

The  Corcyraeans  lying  at  Leucimna,  these  twenty  Athe- 
nian gallies,  under  the  command  of  Glaucon  the  son  of 
Leagrus,  and  Androcides  the  son  of  Leogorus,  pa.ssing 
through  the  midst  of  the  floating  carcases  and  wreck,  sooa 
after  they  were  descried,  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Cor- 
cyraeans in  Leucimna.  The  Corcyraeans  at  first,  (being 
night)  were  afraid  they  had  been  enemies,  but  knew  them 
afterwards ;  so  they  anchored  there. 

The  next  da}-,  both  the  thirty  gallies  of  Athens,  and  as 
many  of  Corcyra  as  were  fit  for  service,  went  to  the  havea 
in  Sybota,  where  the  Corinthians  lay  at  anchor,  to  see  if 
they  would  fight.  But  the  Corinthians,  when  they  had  put 
off  from  the  land,  and  arranged  themselves  in  the  wide  sea, 
•tood  quiet,  not  meaning  of  their  own  accord  to  begin  the 
battle  ;  both  for  that  they  saw  the  supply  of  fresh  gallies 
from  Athens,  and  for  many  difficulties  that  happened  to 
them,  both  about  the  safe  custody  of  their  prisoners  aboard, 
and  also  for  that  being  in  a  desert  place,  their  gallies  were 
not  yet  repaired  ;  but  took  thought  rather  how  to  go  home, 
for  tear  lest  the  Athenians,  having  the  peace  already  bro- 
ken, in  that  they  had  fought  against  each  other,  should  not 
suffer  them  to  depart.  Thcv  therefore  thought  good  to 
send  before  unto  the  Athenians,  certain  men,  without  pri- 
vilege of  heralds,  for  to  sound  them,  and  to  say  in  this* 
manner : 

*  P«an,  •  hymn  to  Mars  in  the  bcsicniag  of  s  fight :  to  ApeUo  xfter  the 
▼ictory. 
t  (»iz.)  More  behind  their  hacks. 
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Men  of  Athens,  You  do  unjustly  to  begin  the  war,  and 
violate  the  articles :  for  whereas  we  go  about  to  right  us  on 
our  enemies,  you  stand  in  our  way,  and  bear  arms  against 
us.  If  therefore  you  be  resolved  to  hinder  our  going 
against  Corey ra,  or  whatsoever  place  else  we  please,  dis- 
aolve  the  peace,  and  laying  hands  fii'st  upon  us  that  are 
here,  use  us  as  enemies. 

Thus  said  they :  and  the  Corcyrseans,  as  many  of  the 
army  as  heard  them,  cried  out  immediately  lo  take  and  kill 
them.     But  the  Athenians  made  answer  thus  : 

Men  of  Peloponnesus,  neither  do  we  begin  the  war,  nor 
break  the  peace  ;  but  we  bring  aid  to  these  our  confederates, 
the  Corcyrasans;  if  you  please  therefore  to  go  any  whither 
else,  we  hinder  you  not ;  but  if  against  Corcyra,  or  anj 
place  belonging  unto  it,  we  will  not  suffer  you. 

When  the  Athenians  had  given  them  this  answer,  thft 
Corinthians  made  ready  to  go  home,  and  set  up  a  trophy 
in  Sybota  of  the  continent.  And  the  Corcyraeans  also, 
both  took  up  the  wreck,  and  bodies  of  the  dead,  which 
carried  every  way  by  the  waves  and  the  wind  that  arose  the 
night  before,  came  driving  to  their  hands ;  and,  as  if  they 
had  had  the  victory,  set  up  a  trophy  likewise  in  Sybota  of 
the  islands.  The  victory  was  thus  challenged  on  both  sides, 
upon  these  grounds  :  the  Corinthians  did  set  up  a  trophy, 
because  in  the  battle  they  had  the  better  all  day,  having 
g6tten  more  of  the  wreckvand  dead  bodies  than  the  other, 
and  taken  :o  less  than  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  sunk  about 
seventy  of  the  enemies  gallies.  And  the  Corcyraeans  set 
up  a  trophy,  because  they  h;id  sunk  thirty  gallies  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  had,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  reco- 
vered the  wreck  and  dead  bodies  that  drove  to  them  by 
reason  of  the  wind  ;  and  because  the  day  before,  upon 
mght  of  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians  had  rowed  astern, 
and  went  away  from  them  :  and  lastl)',  for  that  when  they 
went  to  Sybota  the  Corinthians  came  not  out  to  encounter 
them.     Tlius  each  side  claimed  victory. 

The  Corinthians  in  their  wa}'  homeward,  took  in  Anac- 
torium,  a  town  seated  in  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracta, 
by  deceit;  (this  town  was  common  to  tnem,  and  to  the 
Corcyrxans)  and  having  put  into  it  Corinthians  only,  de- 
parted, and  went  home.  Of  the  Corcyraeans  eight  hun- 
dred that  were  servants  were  sold,  and  kept  prisoners  two- 
hundred  and  fifty,  whom  they  used  with  very  much  favour, 
that  they  might  be  a  means,  at  their  return,  to  bring 
Corcyra  into  th^  power  of  the  Corinthians,  the  greatest 
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part  of  these  being  principal  men  of  the  city.  And  thin 
was  Corcyra  delivered  of  the  war  of  Corinth,  and  the 
Athenian  'gallies  went  from  thcni.  This  was  the  first  cause 
that  the  Corinthians  had  of  war  against  the  Athenian^ ; 
namely,  because  they  had  taken  part  with  the  Corcyrsaat 
in  a  battle  by  sea,  against  the  Curinthians,  with  whom  they 
were  comprized  in  the  same  articles  of  peace. 

Presently  after  this,  it  came  to  pass,  that  other  differ- 
ences arose  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  the  Athenian* 
to  induce  the  war.     For  whilst  the  Corinthians  studied  to 
'be  revenged,  the  Athenians,  who  had  their  hatred  in  jea- 
lousy, commanded  the  citizens  of  Potidaea,  a  city  seated 
in  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  but 
confederate  and  tributary  to  the  Athenians,  to  pull  down 
that  part  of  tlie  wall  of  their  city  that  stood  towards  Pal- 
lene, and  to  give  them  hostages,  and  also  to  send  away, 
and  no  more  receive  the  "Epidemiurgi,  (magistrates  so  call- 
ed) which  were  sent  unto  them  year  by  year  from  Corinth; 
fearing,  lest  through  the  persuasion  of  Perdiccas*  and  of 
the  Corinthians,  they  should  revolt,  and  draw   to  revolt 
with   them   their   other  confederates   in   Thiace.      These 
things  against  tlie  Potideans  the  Athenians  had  precon- 
trived,  presently  after  the  naval  battle  fought  at  Corcyra. 
For  the  Corinthians  and  they  were  now  manifestly  at  dif- 
rerence  ;  and  Perdiccas,  who  before  liad  been  their  confe- 
derate and  friend,  now  warred  upon  them.     And  the  cause 
why  he  did  so,  was,  that  when  his  brother  Philip  and  Der- 
das  joined  in  arms  against  him,  the  Athenians  had  made  a 
league  with  them.     And  therefore  being  afraid,  he  both 
sent  to  LacedjEmon  to  negociate  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  also  reconciled   himself  to  the  Corinthians,  the  better 
to  procure  the  revolt  of  Potidaea;  and  likewise  he  practised 
with  the  Chalcideaus  of  Thrace,  and  with  the  Bottieans,  to 
revolt  with  them.     For  if  he  could  make   these  confining 
cities  his  confederates,  with  the  help  of  Uiem  he  thought 
his  war  would  be  the  easier.     Which  the  Athenians  per- 
ceiving, and  intending  to  prevent  the  revolt  of  these  cities, 
gave  order  to  the  commanders  of  the  fieet,  (for  they  were 
now  sending  thirty  gullies,  with  a  thousand  men  of  arras  un- 
der the  command  of  Archostratus  the  son  of  Lycomedes, 
and  ten  others,  into  the   territories  of   Perdiccas)  both  to 
receive  hostages  of  the  Potideans,  and  to  demolish  their 
waiii  ;  and  also  to  have  an  eye  to  the  neighbouiing  cities, 

*  Kiug  of  Macedonia. 
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that  they  revolted  not.  The  Potideans  having  sent  ambas* 
•adors  to  Athens,  to  try  if  they  could  persuade  the  people 
not  to  make  any  alteration  amongst  them  ;  by  other  am-» 
bassadors,  whom  they  sent  along  with  the  ambassadors  of 
Corinth  to  Laca3deraon,  dealt  with  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
the  same  time,  if  need  required,  to  be  ready  to  revenge  their 
quarrel.  When  after  long  solicitation  at  Athens,  and  no 
good  done,  the  fleet  was  sent  away  against  them,  no  less 
than  against  Macedonia ;  and  when  the  magistrates  of 
Lacedajmon  had  promised  them,  if  the  Athenians  went  to 
Potidaja  to  invade  Attica,  then  at  last  they  revolted,  and, 
together  with  them  the  Chalcideans  and  Bottieans,  all  mu- 
tually sworn  in  the  same  conspiracy.  For  Perdiccas  had 
also  persuaded  the  Chalcideans  to  abandon  and  pull  down 
their  maritime  towns,  and  to  go  up  and  dwell  at  Olynthus, 
and  that  one  city  to  make  strong :  and  to  those  that  remov- 
ed, gave  part  of  his  own,  and  part  of  the  territory  of  May- 
donia,  about  the  lake  Bolbe,  to  live  on,  so-long  as  the  war 
against  the  Athenians  should  continue.  So  when  they  had 
demolished  their  cities  and  were  gone  up  higher  into  the 
country,  they  prepared  themselves  to  the  war. 

The  Athenian  gallies,  when  they  arrived  in  Thrace,  found 
Potidaea  and  the  other  cities  already  revolted.  And  the 
commanders  of  the  fleet  conceiving  it  to  be  impossible  with 
their  present  forces  to  make  war  both  against  Perdiccas 
and  the  towns  revolted,  set  sail  again  for  Macedonia,  against 
which  they  had  been  at  first  sent  out,  and  there  staying, 
joined  with  Philip  and  the  brothers  of  Derdas,  that  had 
invaded  the  country  from  above. 

In  the  mean  time,  after  Potidaja  was  revolted,  and  whilst 
the  Athenian  fleet  lay  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  the  Co- 
rinthians, fearing  what  might  become  of  the  city,  and 
making  the  danger  their  own,  sent  unto  it,  both  of  their 
own  city  and  of  other  Peioponnesians,  which  they  hired,  to 
the  number  of  a  thousand  and  six  hundred  men  of  arms, 
and  four  hundred  light*  armed.  The  charge  of  these  was 
given  to  Arista;us,  the  son  of  Adimantus,  for  whose  sake 
most  of  the  voluntaries  of  Corinth  went  the  voyage  :  for  he 
had  been  ever  a  great  favourer  of  the  Potidaans,  and  they 
arrived  in  Thrace  after  the  revolt  in  Potidaea  forty  days. 
'  The  news  of  the  revolt  of  those  cities,  was  likewise  quickly 
brought  to  the  Athenian  people ;  who  hearing  withal  of 
the  forces  sent  unto  them  under  Aristaeus,  sent  forth  against 

♦  Arflhers,  darters,  and  the  like,  that  wore  not  armoar  on  their  bodies, 
sad  were  called  4^n,  naked. 
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the  places  revolted  two  thousand  men  of  arms  and  forty 
callies,  under  the  conduct  of  Caliias,  the  son  of  Calliades. 
These  coming  first  into  Macedonia,  found  there  the  former 
thousand,  (who  by  this  time  had  taken  Therme,  and  were 
now  besieging  the  city  of  Pydna,)  and  staying,  helped  for 
a  while  to  besiege  it  with  the  rest.  But  shortly  after  they 
took  composition,  and  having  made  a  necessary*  league 
with  Perdiccas,  (urged  thereto  by  the  affairs  of  Potidaea, 
and  the  arrival  there  of  Aristaus)  departed  from  Mace- 
donia. Thence  coming  to  Berrhoea,  they  attempted  to  take 
it ;  but  when  they  could  not  do  it,  they  turned  back,  and 
inarched  towards  Potidaea  by  land.  They  were  of  their 
own  number  three  thousand  men  of  arms,  besides  many  of 
their  confederates  ;  and  of  Macedonians  that  had  served 
with  Philip  and  Pausanias,  six  hundred  horsemen.  And 
iheir  gallies  seventy  in  number,  sailing  by  them  along  the 
coast,  by  moderate  journies  came  in  three  days  to  Gigonus^ 
and  there  encamped. 

The  Potidaeans  and  the  Peloponnesians  under  Aristaens, 
in  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Athenians,  lay  now  en*- 
camped  in  the  Isthmus,  near  unto  Olynthus,  and  had  the 
market  kept  for  them  without  the  city  ;  and  the  leading  of 
the  foot  the  confederates  had  assigned  to  Aristajus,  and  of 
the  horse  to  Perdiccas;  (for  he  fell  off  again  presently  from 
the  Athenians,  a:nd  having  lefti5laus  governor  in  his  place, 
took  part  with  the  Potidaeans.)  The  purpose  of  Aristseus 
was  to  have  the  body  of  the  army  with  himself  within  the 
Isthmusf ,  and  therewith  to  attend  the  coming  on  of  the 
Athenians,  and  to  have  the  Chalcideans  and  their  confede- 
rates without  the  Isthmus,  and  also  the  two  hundred  horse 
under  Perdiccas,  to  slay  in  Olynthus,  and  when  the 
Athenians  were  past  by,  to  come  on  their  backs  and  to  en- 
close the  enemy  betwixt  them.  But  Caliias,  the  Athenian 
general,  and  the  rest  that  were  in  commission  with  him, 
sent  out  before  them  their  Macedonian  horsemen,  and  some 
few  of  their  confederates  to  Olynthus,  to  stop  those  within 
from  making  any  sally  from  the  town,  and  then  dislodgioo-, 
.inarched  on  towards  Potidwa.  When  they  were  come  on 
as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  and  saw  the  enemy  make  ready  to  fight, 
they  also  did  the  like,  and  not  loi>g  after  they  joined  battle. 
That  wing  wherein  was  Aristaeus  himself,  with  the  chosen 
men  of  the  Corinthians  and  others,  put  to  flight  that  part 
of  their  enemies  that  stood  opposite  unto  them,  and  i'oi- 

•  Or  scarcely  Jjonourable. 
J  Tie  UtJunus  of  Pailcii«.  where  they  were- 
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lowed  execution  a  great  way.  But  tKe  rest  of  the  army  of 
the  Potidmans  and  Peloponnesians  were  by  the  Athenians 
defeated,  and  fled  into  the  city.  And  Aristaeus  when  he 
came  back  from  the  execution,  was  in  doubt  what  way  to 
take,  to  Olynthus,  or  to  Potidrea.  In  the  end,  he  resolved 
of  the  shortest  way,  and  with  his  soldiers  about  him,  ran 
as  hard  as  he  was  able  into  Potidaea,  and  with  much  ado 
got  in  at  the  pier  through  the  sea,  cruelly  shot  at,  and  with 
the  loss  of  a  few,  but  safety  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  com- 
pany. As  soon  as  the  battle  began,  they  that  should  have 
seconded  the  Potidaeans  from  Olynthus,  (for  it  is  at  most 
but  sixty  furlongs  off,  and  in  sight)  advanced  a  little  way 
to  have  aided  them ;  and  the  Macedonian  horse  opposed 
themselves  likewise  in  order  of  battle,  to  keep  them  back. 
But  the  Athenians  having  quickly  gotten  the  victory  and 
the  standards  being  taken  down,  they  retired  again,  they  of 
Olynthus  into  that  city,and  the  Macedonian  horsemen  into 
the  army  of  the  Athenians.  So  that  neither  side  had  their 
cavalry  at  the  battle.  After  the  battle  the  Athenians 
erected  a  trophy,  and  gave  truce  to  the  Potidaeans  for  the 
taking  up  of  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  Of  the  Potidaeans 
and  their  friends  there  died  somewhat  less  than  three  hun- 
dred, and  of  the  Athenians  themselves  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  with  Callias,  one  of  their  commanders. 

Presently  upon  this  the  Athenians  raised  a  wall  before 
the  city,  on  the  part  towards  the  Isthmus,  which  they  kept 
"with  a  garrison,  but  the  part  towards  PalJene  they  left  un- 
walled  ;  for  they  thought  themselves  too  small  a  number 
both  to  keep  a  guard  in  the  Isthmus,and  withal  to  go  over 
and  fortify  in  Pallene,  fearing  lest  the  Potidaeans  and  their 
confederates  should  assault  them  when  they  were  divided. 
When  the  people  of  Athens  understood  that  Potidaea  was 
unwalled  on  the  part  towards  Pallene,  not  long  after  they 
sent  thither  one  thousand  and  six  hundred  iften  of  arms, 
under  the  conduct  of  Phormio,  the  son  of  Asopius,  who  ar- 
riving in  Pallene,  left  his  gallies  at  Aphytis,  and  marching 
easily  to  Potidaea,  wasted  the  territory  as  he  passed  through. 
And  when  none  cjime  out  to  bid  him  battle,  he  raised  a  wall 
before  the  city,  on  that  part  also  that  looketh  towards  Pal- 
lene. Thus  was  Potidaja  on  both  sides  strongly  besieged  ; 
and  also  from  the  sea,  by  the  Athenian  gallies  that  came 
lip  and  rode  before  it. 

i\rislaeus  seeing  the  city  enclosed  on  every  side,  and  with- 
out hope  of  safety,  save  what  might  come  from  Peloponne- 
sus, or  some  other  unexpected  way,  gave  advice  to  all  but 
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five  hundred,  taking  the  opportunity  of  a  wind,  to  go  out 
by  sea,  that  the  provision  mi^ht  the  longer  hold  out  tor  the 
rest;  and  ot"  them  that  should  remain  wiihin,  offered  hini- 
self  to  be  one.  But  when  his  counsel  took  not  place,  being 
desirous  to  settle  their  business,  and  make  the  best  of  their 
affairs  abroad,  he  got  out  by  sea,  unseen  of  the  Atheniaa 
guard,  and  slaying  amongst  the  Chalcideans,  amongst  other 
actions  of  the  war,  laid  an  ambush  before  Sermyla,  and 
slew  many  of  that  city,  and  solicited  the  sending  of  aid 
from  Peloponnesus.  And  Phormio  after  the  siege  laid  to 
Potidaea,  having  with  him  his  one  thousand  and  six  hun- 
dred men  of  arms,  wasted  the  territories  of  the  Chalcideans 
and  Bottieans,  and  some  small  towns  he  took  in. 

These  were  the  quarrels  between  the  Peloponnesians  and 
the  Athenians.  The  Corinthians  quarrelled  the  Athenians 
for  besieging  Potidsea,  and  in  it  the  men  of  Corinth  and 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  quarrelled  the  Peloponne- 
sians, for  causing  their  confederate  and  tributary  city  to 
revolt ;  and  for  that  they  had  come  thither,  and  openly 
fought  against  them  in  the  behalf  of  Potidaea.  Neverthe- 
less the  war  brake  not  openly  forth  as  yet,  and  they  yet  nb- 
stained  from  arms  ;  for  this  was  but  a  particular  action  of 
the  Corinthians. 

But  when  Potidaea  was  once  besieged,  both  for  theit 
mens'  sakes  that  were  within,  and  also  for  fear  to  lose  the 
place,  they  could  no  longer  hold  ;  but  out  of  hand,  they 
procured  of  their  confederates  to  go  to  Lacedgemon  ;  and 
thither  also  they  went  themselves  with  clamours  and  accu- 
sations against  the  Athenians,  that  they  had  broken  the 
league,  and  wronged  the  Peloponnesians.  The  iEginetae, 
though  not  openly  by  ambassadors,  for  fear  of  the  Athe- 
nians, yet  privily  instigated  them  to  the  war  as  much  as 
any  ;  alleging  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  govera 
themselves  according  to  their  own  laws,  as  by  the  articles 
they  ought  to  have  been.  So  the  Lacedaemonians  having 
called  together  the  confederates,  and  whosoever  else  had 
any  injustice  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Athenians,  in  the 
ordinary  council*  of  their  own  state,  commanded  them  to 
speak.  Then  presented  every  one  his  accusation,  and 
amongst  the  rest  the  Megareans,  besides  many  olher  their 
great  differences,  laid  open  this  especially  :  that  contrary 
to  the  articles,  they  were  forbidden  the  Athenian  markets 
and  havens.     Last  of  all,  the  Corinthians,  when  they  had 

*  Of  the  Ephori,an<i  those  that  bad  the  sovereignty,  that  is  to  say,  befora 
the  Aristocracy. 
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suffered  the  Lacedajmonians  to  be  incensed  first  by  the  rest,^ 
came  in,  and  said  as  followeth : 

The  Oration  of  the  Jmhassadors  of  CdtintL 

Men  of  Lacedffimon,  your  own  fidelity  both  in  matter  of 
estate  and  conversation,  rnaketh  you  the  less  apt  to  believt 
03   when  we  accuse  others  of  the  contrary.     And  hereby 
you  eain  ihdeed  a  reputation  of  equity,  but  you  have  les» 
experience  in  the  aftairs  of  foreign  states.     For  although, 
we  have  oftentimes  foretold  you,  that  the  Athenians  would 
do  us  a  mischief,  vet  from  time  to  time  when  we  told  it  you, 
you  never  would  lake  information  of  it;  but  have  suspected 
lather,  that  what  we  spake  bath  proceeded  from  our  own 
private  differences.    And  you  have,  therefore,  calleu  hither 
•Ihese  confederates,  not  before  we  had  suffered,  but  now, 
yfhen  the  evil  is  already  upon  us.  Before  whom,  our  speech 
must  be  so  much  the  longer,  by  how  much  our  objections 
are  the  greater,  in  that  we  have  both  by  the  Athenians  been 
iniured,  and  by  you  neglected.     If  the  Athenians,  lurking 
in  *ome  obscure  place,  had  done  these  wrongs  unto  the 
Grecians,  we  should  then  have  needed  to  prove  the  same 
before  you,  as  to  men  that  knew  it  not.     But  novv  what 
tau^e  have  we  to  use  long  discourse,  when  you  see  already 
■that  some  are  brought  into  servitude,  and  that  they  are  con- 
triving the  like  against  others,  and  especially  against  omt 
confederates,  and  are  themselves,  in  case  war  should   be 
made  against  them,  long  since  prepared  for  it  ?    tor  else 
thev  would  never  have  taken  Corcyra,  and  holden  it  from: 
us   by  force,  nor  have  besieged  Potidaea,  whereof  the  on^ 
was  most  commodious  for  any  action  against  Thrace,  and 
the  other  had  brought  unto  the  Peloponnesians  a  most  tair 
navy      And  of  all  this,  you  are  yourselves  the  authors,  in 
that  you  suffered  them,  upon  the  end  of  the  Persian  war, 
^o  fortify  their  city,  and  again  afterwards  to  raise  their  long 
walls,  whereby  you  have  hitherto  deprived  ot  their  liberty, 
j»ot  only  the  states  by  them  already  subdued,  but  also  your 
own  confederates,     for  not  he  that  bringeth  into  slavery, 
but  he  that  being  able  to  hinder  it,  neglects  the  same,  is 
most  triily  said  to  do  it;  especially  it  tliey  assume  the  ho- 
nour to  be  the  esteemed  deliverers  ot  Greece,  as  you  do. 
And  for  all  that,  we  are  hardly  yot  come  together,  and  in- 
deed not  yet,  with  any  certain  resolution  what  to  do.     tor 
the  question  should  not  have  been  put.  Whether  or  not  we 
lave  received  injury,  but  rather,  in  what  manner  we  are  to 
repair  it.    For  thev  that  do  the  wronjj,  bavin-  coa*uUe4, 
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upon  it  before  hand,  use  no  delay  at  adl,  but  come  upon 
Ihein  whom  they  mean  to  oppres:*,  whilst  they  be  yet  irre- 
#oiute.  iVnd  we  know,  not  only  that  tiie  Athenians  have 
Encroached  upon  their  neighbours,  but  also  by  what  ways 
they  have  done  it-  And  as  long  as  they  think  ihey  carry  i)t 
closely,  through  your  blindness,  they  are  the  less  bold. 
But  when  they  shall  perceive  that  you  see  and  will  not  see, 
they  will  tlien  press  us  strongly  indeed.  For,  Lacedaemo- 
nians, you  are  the  only  men  of  all  Qrecce,  that  sitting 
still  defend  others,  not  with  your  forces,  but  with  pro- 
mises ;  and  you  are,  also  the  only  men  that  love  to  pull 
down  the  power  of  the  enemy,  not  when  it  beginneth, 
but  when  it  is  doubled.  You  have,  indeed,  a  report  to  be 
^ure,  but  yet  it  is  more  in  fame  than  in  fact.  For  we  our- 
selves know,  that  the  Persian  came  against  Peloponnesus 
from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  before  you  encountered 
him,  as  became  your  state.  And  also  now  you  connive  at 
the  Athenians,  who  are  not  as  the  Medes,  far  oiF,  but  hard 
at  hand;  chusing  rather  to  defend  yourselves  from  their  in- 
vasion than  to  invade  them  ;  and  by  having  to  do  with  them 
when  their  strength  is  greater,  to  put  yourselves  upon  the 
chance  of  fortune.  And  yet  we  know  that  the  Barbarians'  own 
error,  and,  in  our  war  against  tl>e  Athenians,  their  own 
oversights,  more  than  your  assistance,  was  the  thing  ihat 
gave  us  victory.  For  the  hope  of  your  aid  hath  been  the 
destruction  of  some,  that  relying  on  you,  made  no  prepa- 
ration for  themselves  by  other  means.  Yet  let  not  any  man 
think  that  we  speak  this  out  of,  malice,  but  only  by  way  of 
expostulation:  for  expostulation  is  with  friends  that  err,  but 
accusation  against  enemies  that  have  done  an  injury.  Be- 
«ides,  if  there  be  any  that  may  challenge  to  exprobrate  his 
neighbour,  we  think  ourselves  may  best  do  it,  especially  on 
so  greatquarrels  as  these, whereof  you  neither  seem  to  have 
any  feeling,  nor  to  consider  what  manner  of  men,  and  how 
different  from  you  in  every  kind  the  Athenians  be  that  vou 
fire  to  contend  witlial.  For  they  love  innovation,  and  are 
swift  to  devise,  and  also  to  execute  what  they  resolve  on  : 
but  you  on  the  contrary  are  only  apt  to  save  your  own  ;  not 
devise  any  thing  new, nor  scarcelv  to  attain  what  is  necessary. 
They  again  are  bold  beyond  their  strength,  adventurous 
above  their  own  reason,  and  in  danger  hope  still  the  best : 
whereas  your  actions  are  ever  beneath  your  power,  and  vou 
distrust  even  what  your  judgment  assures,  and  bein<T  in  a 
danger,  never  think  to  be  delivered.  They  are  stirrers,  vou 
atudiers :  they  love  to  be  abroad,  and  you  at  home  the  mostof 
WJy.  For  they  make  account  bv  being  abroad  to  add  to  their 
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estate  ;yon,if  you  should  go  forth  against  the  state  of  another, 
would  think  to  impair  your  own.  They,  when  they  overcome 
their  enemies,  advance   the   farthest,  and  when  they  arc 
overcome  by  their  enemies,  fall  off  the  least ;  and  as  for 
bodies,  they  use  them  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  if  they  were  none  of  their  own ;  but  their  minds,  when 
they  would  serve  the  state,  are  right  their  own.     Unless 
they  take  in  hand  what  they  have  once  advised  on,  they  ac- 
count so  much  lost  of  their  own.     And  when  they  take  it 
in  hand,  if  they  obtain  any  thing,  they  think  lightly  of  it, 
in  respect  of  what  they  look  to  win  by  their  prosecution. 
If  they  fail  in  any  attempt,  they  do  what  is  necessary  for 
the  present,  and  enter  presently  into  other  hopes.   For  they 
alone,  both   have  and   hope  for  at  once,  whatsoever  they 
conceive,  through  their  celerity  in  execution  of  what  they, 
once  resolve  on.    And  in  this  manner  they  labour  and  toil  all 
the  days  of  their  lives:  what  they  have,  they  have  no  leisure 
to  enjoy,  for  continual  getting  of  more.    Nor  holiday  esteem 
they  any,  but  whereon  they  effect  some  matter  profitable  ; 
nor  think  they  ease  with  nothing  to  do,  a  less  torment  than 
laborious  business.     So  that  in  a  word,  to  say  they  are  men 
born  neither  to  rest  themselves  nor  suffer  others,  is  to  say 
the  truth.    Now  notwithstanding,  men  of  Lacedaemon,  that 
this  city,  your  adversary,  be  such  as  we  have  said,  yet  you 
still  delay  time,  not  knowing  that  those  only  are  they,  to 
whom  it  may  suffice  for  the  most  part  of  their  time  to  sit 
still,  who,  though  they  use  not  their  power  to  do  injustice,  yet 
bewray  a  mind  unlikely  to  swallow  injuries;  but  placing 
equity  belike  in   this,  that  you  neither  do  any  harm  to 
others,   nor  receive   it  in   defending  of  yourselves.     But 
this  is  a  thing  you  hardly  could  attain,  though  the  states 
about  yon  were  of  the  same  condition.     But,  as  we  have 
before  declared,  your  customs  are,  in  respect  of  theirs,  anti- 
quated, and  of  necessity,  as  it  happeneth  in  arts,  the  new 
ones  will   prevail.     True  it  is,  that  for  a  city  living  for  the 
most  part  in   peace,  unchanged  customs  are  the  best;  but 
for  such  as  be  constrained   to  undergo  many  matters,  many 
devices  will  be  needful.     Which  is  also  the  reason  why  the 
Athenian  customs  through  much  experience,  are  more  new 
to  you  than  yours  are  to  them.     Here  therefore  give  a  |>e- 
riod  to  your  slackness,  and  by  a  s[)eedy  invasion  of  Attica, 
as  you  promised,  relieve  both  Fotida^a  and  the  rest,  lest  other- 
wise you  betray  your  friends  and  kindred  to  their  crudest 
enemies,  and  lest  vvc  and  others  be  driven  through  despair 
to  seek  out  some  other  league.    Which  to  do  were  no  injus- 
tice, neii  or  atjainst  the  god^,  judges  of  men's  oaths,  nor 
against  men,  the  hearers  of  them ;  for  not  they  break  the 
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league,  who  being  abandoned,  have  recourse  toothers;  but 
they  that  yield  not  their  assistance  to  whom  they  have  sworn 
it  But  if  Vou  mean  to  follow  the  business  seriously,  we  will 
stay  ;  for  else  we  should  do  irreligiously,  neither  should  we 
find  any  other  more  comformable  to  our  manners  than  your- 
selves. Therefore  deliberate  well  of  these  points,  and  take 
such  a  course,  that  Peloponnesus  may  not,  by  your  leading, 
fall  into  worse  estate  than  it  was  left  unto  you  by  your 
progenitors. 

Thus  spake  the  Corinthians. 

The  Athenian  ambassadors,  who  chanced  to  be  residing 
in  Lacedcemon,  upon  their  business,  when  they  heard  of 
this  oration,  thought  it  fit  to  present  themselves  before  the 
Lacedemonians,  not  to  make  apology  for  what  they  were 
charged  with  by  the  other  cities,  but  to  shew  in  general, 
that  it  was  not  fit  for  them  in  this  case  to  take  any  suddea 
resolution,  but  further  time  to  consider.  Also  they  desired 
to  lay  open  the  power  of  their  city,  to  the  elder  sort,  for 
a  remembrance  of  what  they  knew  already;  and  to  the 
younger,  for  an  information  of  what  they  knew  not :  sup- 
posing that  when  they  should  have  spoken,  they  would  in- 
cline to  quietness,  rather  than  to  war.  And  therefore  they 
presented  themselves  before  the  Lacedaemonians,  saying, 
that  they  also,  if  they  might  have  leave,  desired  to  speak 
in  the  assembly,  who  willed  them  to  come  in.  And  the 
Athenians  went  into  the  assembly,  and  spake  to  this  effect. 

The  Oration  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Athens. 

Though  our  ambassage  was  not  to  this  end,  that  we 
should  argue  against  our  confederates,  but  about  such  other 
affairs  as  the  city  was  pleased  to  employ  us  in  ;  yet  having 
heard  of  the  great  exclamation  against  us,  we  came  into 
the  court,  not  to  make  answer  to  the  criminations  of  the 
cities;  for  to  plead  before  you  here,  were  not  to  plead 
before  the  judges  either  of  them  or  us;  but  to  the  end  you 
may  not  be  drawn  away,  to  take  the  worst  resolution,  at 
the  persuasion  of  the  confederates,  in  matters  of  so  great 
importance.  And  withal,  touching  the  sum  of  the  oration 
made  against  us,  to  inform  3'ou,  that  what  we  possess  we 
have  it  justly,  and  that  our  city  deserveth  reputation.  But 
what  need  we  now  to  speak  of^matters  long  past,  confirmed 
more  by  hear-say,  than  by  the  eves  of  those  that  are  to 
hear  us  relate  them?  But  our  actions  against  the  Persian, 
»nd  such   as   you   yourselves  know  as  well  as  we,  those, 
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though  it  be  tedious  to  hear  them  ever  objected,  we  must 
of  necessity  recite.     For  when  we  did  them,  we  haxarded 
ourselves  for  some  benefit,  of   which,  as   you  had   your 
parts  ia  the  substance,  so  must  we  have  ours,  if  that  be 
any  benefit,  in  the  commemoration ;  and  we  shall  make  rcr 
cital  of  them,  not  by  way  of  deprecation,  but  of  protesta- 
tion, and  declaration  of  what  a  city,  in  case  you  take  ilj 
advice,  you  have  to  enter  the  list  withal.     We  therefore 
say,  that  we  not  only  first  and  alone  hazarded  battle  against 
the  Barbarian  in  the  fields  of  Marathon,  but  also  afterwards 
when  he  came  again,  being  unable  to  resist  him  by  land, 
embarked  ourselves,   every  man  that  was  able  to  bear  arms, 
and  gave  him  battle  amongst  the  rest,  by  sea  at  Salamis, 
which  was  the  cause  that  kept  him  back   from  sailing  tp 
Peloponnesus,   and   laying  it   waste,   city  after   city :   for 
against  so  many  gallies  you  were  not  able  to  give  each 
other  mutual  succour.    And  the  greatest  proof  of  this  is  the 
Persian  himself,  who  when  his  fleet  was  overcome,  and  that 
he  had  no  more  such  forces,  went  away  in  baste  M'ith  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army.  Which  being  so,  and  evident  that 
the  whole  state  of  the  Grecians  was  embarked  in  their  fleet, 
■we  conferred  to  the  same  the  three  things  of  most  advantage ; 
namely,  the  greatest  number  of  gallies,  the  most  prudent 
commander,    and   the  most  lively  courage.     For  of  four 
hundred  gallies  in  the  whole,  our  own  were  few  less  than  two 
thirds,  ,  and    for    commander,     Themistocles ;    who   was? 
the    principal   cause   that  the  battle   was   fought   in   the 
strait*,   whereby  he  clearly  saved  the  whole  business;  and 
whom,  though  a  stranger,  you   yourselves  have  honoured 
for  it,  more  than  any  man  that  came  unto  you :  and  a  for- 
wardness we  shewed,  more  adventurous  than  any  other  ir^ 
this,  that  when  none  of  them  had  aided  us  by  land  before^ 
nnd  the   rest  of  the  cities,   as  far  as  to   our  own,   were 
brought  into  servitude,  we  were  nevertheless  content  both 
to  quit  our  city,  and  lose  our  goods,  and  even  in  that  estate 
not  to  betray  the  common  cause  of  the  confederates,  or  di- 
vided from  them,    to  be  unuseful ;    but  to  put  ourselves 
into  our  navy,  and   undergo  the  danger  with   them,  an4 
that  without  passion  against  you  for  not  having  formerly 
defended  us  in  the  like  manner.     So  that  we  may  say  that 
we  have  no  less  conferred  a  benefit  upon  you,  than  we  re- 
ceived it  from  you.    You  came  indeed  to  aid  us,  but  it  was 
from  cities  inhabited,  and  to  the  end  you  might  still  keep 
them  so,  and  when  you  were  afraid,  not  of    our   danger, 
but  your  own:  whereas  we  coming  from  a  city  no  more  ija^ 

«  Of  SaUmic. 
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being*,  and  putting  ourselves  into  danger,  for  a  city  hope- 
less ever  lo  be  again,  saved  both  you,  in  part,  and  our- 
selves. But  if  x\e  had  joined  with  the  Persian,  fearing,  a^ 
otiiers  did,  to  have  our  territories  wasted  i  or  atierwaids, 
as  men  lost,  durst  not  have  put  ourselves  into  our  gallics, 
you  must  not  have  fought  with  him  by  sea,  because  your 
fleet  had  been  too  small ;  but  his  affairs  had  succeeded  aj 
iie  would  himself.  Therefore,  men  of  Lacedaemoo,  we  deserve 
not  so  tireat  envy  of  the  Grecians  for  our  courage  at  that 
time,  and  for  our  prudence,  and  for  the  dominion  we  hold^ 
as  we  now  undergo.  VVhieh  dominion  we  obtained  not  by 
violence,  but  because  the  confederates,  when  yourselvef 
would  not  'stay  out  the  relicks  of  the  war  against  the 
Barbarian,  came  in,  and  intreated  us  to  take  the  command^ 
pf  their  own  accord.  So  that  at  first  we  were  forced  to  ad- 
vance our  dominion  to  what  it  is,  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself,  as  chiefly  for  fear,  next  for  honour,  and  lafctly 
fpr  profit.  For  when  we  had  the  en%ky  of  many,  and  haa 
reconquered  some,that  had  already  revolted,  and  seeing  yoi^ 
viere  no  more  our  friends  as  you  had  been,  but  suspected 
and  quarrelled  us,  we  held  it  no  longer  a  safe  course, 
laying  by  our  power,  to  put  ourselves  into  your  danger; 
for  the  revolts  from  us  would  all  have  been  made  ;o  you. 
Kow  it  is  no  fjault  for  men  in  danger,  to  order  their  affairs 
to  the  best;  for  you  also,  men  of  Lacedajmon,  have  coiu-. 
Snand  over  the  cities  of  ir'eloponnesus,  and  order  them  to 
your  best  advantage  :  and  had  you,-f-  when  the  time  was,  by 
staying  it  out,  been  envied  in  your  command,  as  we  know 
well  you  would  have  been  no  less  heavy  to  the  confedejatei 
than  we,  you  must  have  been  constrained  to  rule  imper 
riously,  or  to  have  fallen  into  danger.  ^50  tliat,  though 
overcome  by  three  the  greatest  things,  honour,  fjear,  and 
profit,  we  have  both  accepted  the  dominion  delivered  us, 
and  refuse  again  to  surrender  it,  we  have  therein  done 
nothing  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  beside  the  manner  of  men. 
Nor  have  we  been  the  first  in  this  kind,  but  it  hath  beea 
ever  a  thing  fixed,  for  the  weaker  to  be  kept  under  by  the 
stronger.  Besides,  we  took  the  government  upon  us,  as 
esteeming    ourselves  worthy  of   the    &ame;    aud  of  yoi^ 


*  The  Athenians,  at  the  coming  of  the  Persian,  when  tbcy  put  themselrc? 
ir.to  their  gallies,  left  their  city  to  the  army  of  the  Persians  by  land,  an<t 
s^ent  their  wives  and  children  into  ^tgina,  Sklamif:,  and  Traezena. 

f  That  is,  when  Pausanias,  King  of  Laccdarmon,  pursuing  the  relicks  of 
the  Persian  war,  through  his  pride  and  insolent  command,  procured  the  ha- 
tred of  the  confederates  ?o  far,  as  the  Laccdaemoniaii  state  calling  him  bome^- 
tbey  pu^  them^elTes  pndcr  the  leading  of  the  Atbeuiaas. 
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also  so  esteemed,  till  having  computed  the  commodity,  you 
BOW  fall  to  allegation  of  equity :  a  thing  which   no  man 
K  had  the  occasion  to  achieve  any  thing  by  strength 
ever  so  fa7  preferred,  as   to  divert  him  from  his  profit. 
Those  men  are  worthy  of  commendation,  who  following 
the  natural  inclination  of  man,  in  desiring  rule  over  others, 
are  iu  ter,  than  for  their  power  they  need.     And  therefore 
?f  ano  hex-  had   our  power,  we  think  it  would  best  make 
appear  our  own  moderation :  and  yet  our  moderation  hath 
«n&vedly  incurred  contempt,  rather  than  commenda- 
Sbn      For  though  in  pleas  of  covenants  with  our  confede- 
rate; when  in  our  own  city  we  have  allowed  them  trial  by 
laws    equal  both  to  them  and  us,  the  judgment  hath  been 
liven  against  us,  we  have  then  nevertheless  been  reputed 
fontent?ous.    None  of  them  considering  that  others,  who  m 
other  Xces  have   dominion,   and  are  toward  their  sub. 
feet  states  less  moderate  than  we,  yet  are  never  upbraid, 
id    foi    it;    for  they   that  have   the    power   to   compel, 
need  not  at  all  go  to  law.     And  yet  these  men  having  been 
W   to  conveile  with  us  upon  equal  terms,  if  they  lose 
anv  tWnc.  wVich  they  think  they  should  not,  either  by  sen- 
tence   o?  by  the  power  of  our  government,  they  are  no 
thankful  for  the  much  they  retain,  but  take  in  worse  part 
Jhe  little  they  fore-o,  than  if  at  first,  laying  law  aside    we 
td  openW^  fheir  goods  by  violence  ;  for  in  that  kind 

also  Tey  themselves  cannot  deny,  but  the  weaker  must 
Jue  wa/to  the  stronger.  And  men  it  seems  are  more  pas- 
Ion  arefoV  injustice  than  for  violence  ;  for  that  coming  as 
f  orn  -vn  equal,  seemeth  rapine ;  and  the  other,  because  from 
one  stronger,  but  necessity  :  therefore  when  they  suffered 
Zse  things  under  the  Me-des'  dominion,  they  bore  it,  but 
ThTnk  ou  s  ^o  be  rigorous  ;  and  good  reason,  for  to  men  in  ub, 
iecUon  the  present  is  ever  the  worst  estate.  Insomuch  as 
iou  also  if  vou  should  put  us  down  and  reign  yourselves, 
IZ  would  soon  find  a  change  of  the  love,  which  they  bear 

you  WOUIO  so  a  ^^^  ^  ^g  ^^*  ^j^ 

r  a  whUe  when  you  ^iJe  their  commaifders  against  the 
Medes  Fir  not  only  your  own  institutions  are  different 
ffoui  tho.e  of  others,  but  also  when  any  one  of  you  comes 
1?  ^irvluh  charee,!  he  neither  uselh  those  of  yours,  nor 
abroad  L^^'t'i  c"*^'b^' J '"i  ^  T^^r.u^rofP  tberefore  of 

vPt  those  of  the  rest  of  Greece.  Del i be  ate  tieieroie  or 
Ihl  'lh^'v  while,  as  of  a  matter  of  great  imporUince  ;  and 
do  not^upon  the  opinions  and  criminations  of  othtrs,  pro- 
cure  yoTlown  trouble.     Consider  before  you  enter,  how 

*  Meaning  the  imperious  ^nd  tyrannical  command  of  Pausnnias. 
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unexpected  the  chances  of  war  be :  for  a  long  war,  for  the 
most  partj  endeth  in  calamity,  from  which  we  are  equally 
far  otf,  and  whether  part  it  will  light  on,  is  to  be  tried 
with  uncertainty.  And  men  when  they  go  to  war  use  many 
times  to  fall  tirst  to  action,  the  which  ought  to  come 
behind;  and  when  they  have  already  taken  harm,  thea 
they  fall  to  reasoning.  But  since  we  are  neither  in  such 
error  ourselves,  nor  do  find  that  yon  are,  we  advise  you, 
whilst  good  council  is  in  both  our  elections,  not  to  break 
the  peace  nor  violate  your  oaths;  but  according  to  the 
articles,  let  the  controversy  be  decided  by  judgment;  or 
else  we  call  the  gods  you  have  sworn  by,  to  witness  that  if 
"you  begin  the  war,  we  will  endeavour  to  revenge  ourselves 
the  same  way  that  you  shall  walk  in  before  us. 

Thus  spalje  the  Athenians. 

After  the  Laceaacmonians  had  heard  both  the  com- 
plaints of  the  confederates  against  the  Athenians,  and  the 
Athenians'  answer,  they  put  them  every  one  out  of  the 
court,  and  consulted  of  the  business  amongst  themselves. 
And  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  part  concurred  in  this, 
that  the  Athenians  had  done  unjustly,  and  ought  speedily 
to  be  warred  on  :  but  Archidamus,  their  king,  a  man  repu- 
ted both  wise  ^nd  temperate,  spake  as  foUowetb. 

The  Oration  of  Archidamus, 

Men  of  Lacedaemon,  both  I  myself  have  the  experience 
of  many  wars,  and  I  see  you  of  the  same  age  with  me,  to  have 
'the  like;  insomuch  as  you  cannot  desire  this  war,  either 
through  inexperience,  as  many  dp,  nor  yet  as  apprehending  it 
to  be  profitable  or  safe.  And  whosoever  shall  temperately 
consider  the  war  we  now  deliberate  of,  will  find  it  to  be  no 
small  one.  For  though  in  respect  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
our  neighbour  states,  we  have  equal  strength,  and  can 
quickly  be  upon  them;  yet  against  men,  whose  territory  is 
remote,  and  are  also  expert  seamen,  and  with  all  other 
things  excellently  furnished,  as  money,  both  private  and 
public,  shipping,  horses,  arms,  and  number,  more  than 
any  one  part  of  Greece  besides,  and  that  have  many  con- 
tederates  paying  them  tribute;  against  such,  I  say,  why 
should  we  lightly  undertake  the  warr  And  since  we  are 
unfurnished,  whereon  relying,  should  we  make  such  haste 
to  it  .••  On  our  navy?  But  therein  we  are  too  weak.  And 
if  we  will  provide  and  prepare  against  them,  it  will  require 
time.  On  our  mouey  f  But  therein  also  we  are  morp  too  weak ; 
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for  neither  hath  the  state  any,  nor  will  private  men  readily 
contribute.     But,  it  may  be,   some  rely   on  this,  that  w A 
exceed  them  in  arms,  and  multitude  of  soldiers,  so  that 
we  mav  waste  their  territories  with  incursions.     But  tliere 
is  much  other  land  under  their  dominion,  and  by  sea  they 
ere  able  to  bring  in  whatsoever  they  shall  stand  in  need  ot. 
Aaain    if  we  assay  to  alienate  their  confederates,  we  must 
aid  them  with  shipping,  because  the  most  ot  them  ar« 
islanders.    What  a  war  then  will  this  of  ours  b^r  For  unless 
>ve  have  the  better  of  them  in  shipping,  or  take  from  them 
their  revenue  whereby  their  navy  is  maintained    we  shaU 
do  the  most  hurt  to  ourselves.   And  in  this  case  to  let  fall  the 
war  again,  will  be  no  honour  for  us,  when  we  are  chiefly 
Thought  to  have  begun  it.     As  for  the  hope,  that  ,f  we 
-wast?  their  country  the  war  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  let  that 
riever  lift  us  up,  for  1  fear  we  shall  transmit  it  rather  to  our 
children.     For  it  is  hkely  the  Athenians  have  the  spirit  not 
to  be  slaves  to  their  earth,  nor  as  men  without  experience, 
to  be  astonished  at  the  war.     An^  yet  I  do  not  advise  that 
we  should  stupidly  suffer  our  confederates  to  be  wronged, 
«ud  not  apprehend  the  Athenians  in  their  plots  against 
them:  but  only  not  yet  to  take  up  arms,  but  to  send  and 
expostulate  with  them,  making  no  great  shew  neither  of 
war  nor  of  sufferance  :  and  in  the  mean  time  to  make  our  pro- 
vision,  and  make  friends  both  of  Greeks  and   Barbarians, 
fcuch  as  in  any  place  we  can  get,  of  power  either  m  ship- 
pi^^  or  moneyVor  are  the/to  to  be  blamed,  that  being 
fad  in  wait  for,  as  we  are  by  the  Athenians,  take  unto 
them   not   Grecians  only,   but  also  Barbarians   for   their 
safetv>  and  withal  to  set  forth  our  own.  If  they  listen  to  our 
Embassadors,  best  of  all;  if  not,  then  two  or  three  years 
Lssine  over  our  heads,  being  better  appointed,  we  may  war 
Lon  them  if  we  will.     And  when  they  see  our  prepara  ion. 
and    hear  words  that  import   no  less,  they   will    perhaps 
relent  the  sooner,  especially  having  their  grounds  unhurt, 
nnd   consultiai;  npon   commodities   extant,   and   not    yet 
Wile^    For  we  must  think  their  territory  to  be  nothing 
but  an  hostage,  and  so  much  the  more,  by  how  much  the 
be  ter  husbanded.    Th«  which  we  ought  there  ore  to  spare 
as    ong  aswe  may,  lest  making  them  desperate,  we  make 
them  aUo  the  harder  to  expugn.     For    it  unfurnished  a, 
we   U  at  the   instigation  of  th,  confederates    we  waste 
rheir  territory,  consider  if  in  so  doing  we  do  not  make  th 
Ivu    both  n^re  dishonourable  to  the  Peloponnesiaus,  an 
:'To  more  difficult.    For  though  accusations,  as  well  agams 
tueras  private  men  iW  l)C  clfarqd  ajja.n,  a  war  fo?  U^^ 
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pleasure  of  some,  taken  up  by  all,  the  success  whereof  can- 
liot  be  foreseen,  can  hardly  wilh  honour  be  let  fall  again. 
iiovr  let  no  man  think  it  cowardice  that  being  many  cities. 
We  go  not  presently  and  invade  that  one  city;  for  of  con- 
federates that  bring  thera  in  money  they  have  more  ihaa 
we;  and  war  is  not  so  much  war  of  arms,  as  war  of  money, 
)>y  means  whereof  arms  are  useful,  especially  when  it  is  a 
war  of  land-men  against  sea-men.  And,  therefore,  let  119 
first  provide  ourselves  of  money,  and  not  first  raise  the  war 
opon  the  persuasion  of  the  confederates.  For  we  that 
must  be  thought  the  causes  of  all  events,  good  or  badj 
liave  also  reason  to  take  some  leisure  in  part  to  foresee 
them.  As  for  the  slackness  and  procrastination  wherewith 
W^  are  reproached  by  the  confederates,  be  never  ashamed 
of  it ;  for  the  more  haste  you  make  to  the  war,  you  wilf 
be  the  longer  before  you  end  it,  for  that  you  go  to  it 
unprovided.  Besides,  our  city  hath  been  ever  free,  and 
well  thought  of.  And  this  which  they  object,  is  rather  to 
be  called  a  modesty  proceeding  upon  judgment:  for  by 
llKit  it  is  that  we  alone,  are  neither  arrogant  upon  good 
Iticcess  nor  shrink  so  mach  as  others  in  adversity.  Nor 
«re  we,  when  men  provoke  us  to  it  with  praise,  throagh 
the  delight  thereof,  moved  to  undergo  danger,  more  than 
We  think  fit  ourselves;  nor  when  they  sharpen  us  with 
/eprehension,  dotli  the  ^mart  thereof  a  jot  the  more  prevail 
Mpoti  us.  And  this  modesty  of  ours,  maketh  us  both  cood  sol- 
diers and  good  counsellors :  good  soldiers,  because  shame  be- 
jetteth  modesty,  and  valour  is  most  sensible  of  shame;  good 
counsellors,  in  this,  that  we  are  brought  up  more  simply  than 
to  disesteem  the  laws,  and  by  geverity,  rpore  modestly  than  to 
disobey  them.  And  also  in  that,  that  we  do  not,  like  men 
exceeding  wise  in  things  needless,  6nd  fault  bravely  with 
the  preparation  of  the  enemy,  and  in  effept  not  assault  him 
accordingly  ;  but  do  think  our  neighbours'  cogitations  like 
our  own,  and  that  the  events  of  fortune  cannot  be  dis- 
cerned by  a  speech  ;  and  do  therefore  always  so  furnish  our- 
selves really  against  the  enemy,  as  against  men  weH  advi- 
sed. For  we  are  not  to  build  our  hopes  upon  the  oversights 
of  them,  but  upon  the  safe  foresight  of  ourselves.  Nor 
must  we  think  that  there  is  much  difference  between  man 
and  man,  but  him  only  to  be  the  best  that  hath  been 
brought  up  amongst  the  most  difficulties.'  Let  us  not, 
therefore,  ca^t  aside  the  institutions  of  our  ancestors,  which 
we  have  so  long  retained  to  our  profit ;  nor  let  us,  of  many 
mens'  lives,  of  much  money,  of  many  cities,  and  much 
honour,  hastily  resolve  in  so  suiall  a  partof  one  dayj  but  at. 
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leisure,  the  which  we  have  better  commodity  than  any 
other  to  do,  by  reason  of  our  power.  Send  to  the  Athe* 
nians  about  the  matter  of  Potidaea,  send  about  that  wherein 
the  confederates  say  they  are  injured ;  and  the  rather, 
because  they  be  content  to  refer  the  cause  to  judgment: 
and  one  that  offereth  himself  to  judgment  may  not  law- 
fully be  invaded  as  a  doer  of  injury,  before  the  judgment 
be  given  ;  and  prepare  withal  for  the  war,  so  shall  you 
take  the  most  profitable  counsel  for  yourselves,  and  the 
most  formidable  to  the  enemy. 

Thus  spake  Archidamus. 

But  Sthenelaidas,  then  one  of  the  Ephori,  stood  up  last 
of  all,  and  spake  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  this  manner. 

The  Oration  of  Sthenelaidas. 

For  my  part,  I  understand  not  the  many  words  used  by 
the  Athenians;  for  though  they  have  been  much  in  their 
own  praises,  yet  they  have  said  nothing  to  the  contrary  but 
that  they  have  done  injury  to  our  confederates,  and  to  Pe- 
loponnesus. And  if  they  carried  themselves  well  against 
the  Medes  when  time  was,  and  now  ill  against  us,  they 
deserve  a  double  punishment,  because  they  are  not  good 
as  they  were,  and  because  tiiey  are  evil,  as  they  were  not. 
Now  are  we  the  same  we  were,  and  mean  not,  if  we  be 
wise,  either  to  connive  at  the  wrongs  done  to  our  confede- 
rates, or  defer  to  repair  them,  for  the  harm  they  suffer  is 
not  deferred.  Others  have  much  money,  many  gallies, 
and  many  horses ;  and  we  have  good  confederates,  not  to 
be  betrayed  to  the  Athenians,  nor  to  be  defended  with  words, 
for  they  are  not  hurt  in  words,  but  to  be  aided  with  all  our 
power,  and  wiih  speed.  Let  no  man  tell  me,  that  after  wc 
have  once  received  the  injury,  we  ought  to  deliberate.  ISio, 
it  belongs  rather  to  the  doers  of  injury  to  spend  time  in 
consultation.  Wherefore,  men  of  Lacedaemon,  decree  the 
war,  as  becometh  the  dignity  of  Sparta;  and  let  not  the 
Athenians  grow  yet  greater,  nor  let  us  betray  our  confede- 
rates, but  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  proceed  against  the 
doers  of  injustice. 

Having  thus  spoken,  being  himself  Ephore,  he  put  it  to 
the  question  in  the  assembly  of  the  Laccdajnionians;  and 
saying  ai'terwards,  that  he  could  not  discern  whether  was 
the  greater  ciy,  for  they  used  there  to  give  their  votes,  tiva 
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xoce,  aad  not  wilh  balls*,  and  desiring  Uiat  it  might  be 
evident  that  their  minds  were  inclined  most  to  the  war,  he 
put  it  unto  them  again,  and  said,  to  whomsoever  of  you  it 
seemeth  that  the  peace  is  broken,  and  that  die  Athenians 
have  done  unjustly,  let  him  arise  and  go  yonder:  and 
and  withal  he  shewed  them  a  certain  place :  and  to  whom- 
soever it  seeineth  otherwise,  let  him  go  to  the  other  side. 
So  they  arose,  and  the  room  was  divided,  wherein  far  the 
greater  number  were  those  that  held  the  peace  to  be  broken. 
.  Then  calling  in  the  confederates,  they  told  them,  that 
for  their  own  parts  their  sentence  was,  that  the  Athenians 
had  done  them  wrong.  But  yet  they  desired  to  have  all 
their  confederates  called  together,  and  then  to  put  it  to  the 
question  again,  that  if  they  would,  the  war  might  be 
decreed  by  common  consent.  This  done,  their  confede- 
rates went  home,  and  so  did  also  afterwards  the  Athenians, 
when  they  had  dispatched  the  business  they  came  about. 
This  decree  of  the  assembly,  that  the  peace  was  broken, 
,was  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  those  thirty  years  for 
which  a  peace  had  been  formerly  concluded,  after  the 
actions  past  in  Euboea. 

The  Lacedaemonians  gave  sentence  that  the  peace  was 
broken,  and  that  war  was  to  be  made,  not  so  much  for  the 
Words  of  the  confederates,  as  for  fear  the  Athenian  great- 
ness should  still  increase:  for  they  saw  that  a  great  part  of 
Greece  was  fallen  already  into  their  hands.  Now  the  manner 
how  the  Athenians  came  to  the  administration  of  those  aft'airs 
by  which  they  so  raised  themselves  was  this: 

After  that  the  Medes,  overcome  by  sea  and  land,  were 
departed,  and  such  of  them  as  had  escaped  by  sea  to 
Mycalef,  were^here  also  utterly  overthrown,  Leotychides, 
king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  then  commander  of  the  Grai- 
ciaos  at  Mycale,  with  their  confederates  of  Peloponnesus, 
went  home.  But  the  Athenians,  with  their  confederates  of* 
Ionia  and  the  Hellespont,  as  many  as  were  already  revolted 
from  the  king:}:,  staid  behind  and  besieged  Sestus,  holdea 

*  tiffr.  Properly  lapillus,  calculus.  A  little  stone  or  ball,  vhich  he 
that  gave  his  vote  put  into  a  box,  either  on  the  affirmative  or  negative 
part,  as  he  pleased.  The  Athenians  used  beans  white  and  black.  The  Vene- 
tians now  use  balls,  and  the  distinction  is  made  by  the  box  inscribed  with 
yea  and  no. 

+  A  promontory  in  Asia  the  less,  where  the  remnant  of  Xerxes'  fleet  was 
defeated,  the  same  day  that  his  land  forces  were  also  defeated  by  Pausauias 
«t  Platea,  with  the  slaughter  of  Mardonius,  their  general,  and  almost  their 
whole  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

;  Of  PenJa. 
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then  by  the  Medes,  and  when  they  had  lain  before  it  all 
the  winter,  they  took  it,  abandoned   by    the  Barbarians; 
and  after  this  they  set  sail  from  the  Hellespont,  every  on6 
to  his  own  city.     And  the  body*  of  the  Athenians,  as  soon 
fts  their  territory  was  clear  of  the  Barbarians,  went  home 
also,  and   fetched   thither  their  wives,  and  children,   and 
euch  goods  as  they  had,  from  the  places  where  they  had 
been  put  out  to  keep,  and  went  about  the  reparation  of 
their  city  and  walls.     For  there  were  yet  standing  some 
pieces  of   the  circuit   of  their  wall,   and  likewise  a  few 
houses,  though  the  most  were  down,  which  the  principal  of 
the  Persians  had   reserved  for   their  own  lodgings.     The 
Lacedcfiraoniansf    hearing  what    they   went    about,    sent 
thither  their  ambassadors,  partly  because  they  would  them- 
selves have  been  glad  that  neither  the  Athenians  nor  any 
other  had  had  walls;  but  principally,  as  incited  thereto  by 
their  confederate's,  who  feared  not  only  the  greatness  ot  their 
navy,  which  they  had  not  before,  but  also  their  courage 
shewed  against  the  Persians,  and  intreated  them  not  to 
build  their  walls,  but  rather  to  join  with  them  in   pulling 
down  the  walls  of  what  cities  soever  without  Peloponnesus 
had   them  yet  standing:  not  discovering  their  meaning, 
and  the  jealousy  they  had  of  the  Athenians;  but  pretend- 
ing this,  that  if  the  Barbarian  returned,  he  might  find  no 
fortified  city   to  make  the  seat  of  his  war,  as  he  did  of 
Thebes:  and  that  Peloponnesus  was  suflficient  for  them  all 
whereinto  to  retire,  and  from  whence  to  withstand  the  war. 
But  the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  whea 
the  Lacedamonian  ambassadors  had  so  said,  dismissed  them 
presently  with  this  answer,  that  they  would  presently  send 
ambassadors  about  the  business  they  spake  of,  to  Lacedaj- 
inon.     Now  Themistocles  willed  them  to  «end   himself  to 
Traced jemon  for  one,  and  that  as  speedily  as  they  could  ; 
but  such   as  were  chosen   ambassadors  with  hmi,  not  to 
send  away  preseutly,  but  to  stay  them  till  the  walls  were  so 
raised  9i?,\o  fight  upon  them  from  a  sufficient  height;  and 
that  all  the  men  in   the  city  in  the  mean  time,  both  they 
and  their  wives  and  children,  sparing  neither  private  nor 
public  edifice,  that  might  advance  the  work,  but  pulling 
all  down  whatsoever-  should  help  to  raise  it.     When  he  had 
thus  instructed  them,  adding,  that  he  would  himself  do  the 
rest  at  Lacedsemon,  he  took  his  journey.     And  when  he 

*  't5  nUm  the  state.  *  That  is,  they  made  Athens  again  the  scat  of  their 
rovcrnmcnt,'  whereas  before  it  was  in  the  dcet  and  camp  still  removing. 

f  The  Lacedaemonians  advise  Ikeia  tp  thv  contrwy  for,  tkcir  owa  ends, 
preundjnj  the  coinmo.:  jjood. 
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came  to  Lacedaemon,  he  went  not  to  the  state,  but  delay- 
ing the  time,  excused  himself;  and  when  any  of  those 
that  were  in  office  asked  him  why  he  did  not  present  himself 
to  the  state,  answered,  that  he  staid  for  his  fellow-ambas- 
sadors, who  upon  some  business  that  fell  out,  were  left 
behind,  but  he  expected  them  very  shortly^  and  wondered 
they  were  not  come  already.  Hearing  this,  they  gave 
credit  to  Themistocles,  for  the  love  they  bore  him ;  but 
when  others  coming  ihence  averred  plainly  that  the  wall 
went  up,  and  that  it  was  come  to  good  height^already,  they 
could  not  then  chuse  but  believe  it.  Themistocles,  when 
he  saw  this,  wished  them  not  to  be  led  by  reports,  but 
rather  to  send  thither  some  of  their  own,  such  as  were 
honest  men,  and  having  informed  themselves,  would 
relate  the  truth.  Which  they  also  did.  ^  And  Tlieraistocles 
sendeth  privily  to  the  Athenians  about  the  same  men,  to 
take  order  for  their  stay,  with  as  little  appearance  of  it  as 
they  could,  and  not  to  dismiss  them  till  their  own  ambas- 
sadors were  returned.  For  by  this  time  were  arrived  those 
that  were  joined  with  him,  namely,  Abronychus  the  son 
of  Lyscles  and  Aristides  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  and 
brought  him  word  that  the  wall  was  of  a  sufficient  height. 
For  he  feared  lest  the  Liicedaemonians,  when  they  knew  the 
truth,  would  refuse  to  let  them  go.  The  Athenians  there- 
lore  kept  there  those  ambassadors,  according  as  it  was 
written  to  them  to  do.  Themistocies  coming  now  to  his 
audience  before  the  Lacedajmonians,  said  plainly,  **  that  the 
city  of  Athens  was  already  walled,  and  that  sufficiently, 
for  the  defence  of  those  within  :  and  that  if  it  shall  please 
the  Lacedaemonians,  upon  any  occasion  to  send  ambassa- 
dors unto  them,  they  were  to  send  thenceforward,  as  to  men 
that  understood  what  conduced  both  to  their  own,  and  also 
to  the  common  good  of  all  Greece.  For  when  thev 
thought  it  best  to  quit  their  city,  and  put  themselves  into 
their  gallies,  he  said  they  were  bold  to  <\o  it,  without 
asking  the  advice  of  them.  And  in  common-council,  the 
advice  of  the  Athenians  was  as  good  as  the  advice  of  them  : 
and  now  at  this  time  their  opinion  is,  that  it  will  be  best, 
both  for  themselves  in  {larticular,  and  for  ail  the  confede- 
rates in  common,  that  then  city  should  be  walled.  For 
that  in  strength  unequal,  men  cannot  alike  and  cquaUv 
advise  for  the  common  benefit  of  Greece.  "  Therefore »"  said 
he,  "either  must  all  the  confederate  cities  be  unwalled,  or 
you  must  not  think  amiss  of  what  is  done  by  us."  The  La- 
cedaemonians when  they  beard  him,  though  thev  made  no 
shew  of  being  angry  with  the  AtlienianSc  for  they  had  not 
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sent  their  ambassadors  to  forbid  them,  but  by  way  of 
advice,  to  admonish  ihem,  not  to  build  the  wall ;  besideg 
they  bare  them  aflection  then,  for  their  courage  shewn 
against  the  Medes)  yet  they  were  inwardly  offended,  be- 
cause they  missed  of  their  will.  And  the  ambassadori 
returned  home  of  either  side,  without  complaint.  Thus 
the  Athenians  quickly  raised  their  wallsy  the  structure  itself 
making  manifest  the  haste  wsed  in  the  building.  For  the 
foundation  consisteth  of  stones  of  all  sorts ;  and  those  in 
some  places  unwrought,  and  as  they  were  brought  to  the 
place.  Many  pillars  also  taken  from  sepulchres*,  and 
polished  stones  were  piled  together  amongst  the  rest.  For 
the  circuit  of  the  city  was  set  every  way  farther  out,  and 
therefore  hastening,  they  took  alike  whatsoever  came  next 
to  hand.  Themistocles  likewise  persuaded  them  to  build 
up  the  rest  of  Peiraeusf ,  (for  it  was  begun  in  the  year  that 
himself  was  ArchonJ  of  Athens)  as  conceiving  the  place 
both  beautiful,  in  that  it  had  three  natural  havens,  and 
that  being  now  seamen,  it  would  very  much  conduce  to 
the  enlargement  of  their  power.  For  he  was  indeed  the 
first  man  that  durst  tell  them  that  they  ought  to  take  upon 
them  tl>e  command  of  the  sea,  and  withal  presently  helped 
them  in  the  obtaining  it.  By  his  counsel  it  was,  that  they 
built  the  wall  of  that  breadth  about  Peiraeus,  which  is  now 
to  be  seen :  for  two  carts,  carrying  stones,  met,  and  passed 
upon  it  one  by  another.  And  yet  within  it,  there  was 
neither  rubbish  nor  mortar  [to  fill  it  up,}  but  it  was  made 
all  of  great  stones,  cut  square,  and  bound  together  with  iron 
and  lead.  But  for  height,  it  was  raised  but  to  the  half  at 
the  most  of  what  he  had  intended.  For  he  would  have  had 
it  able  to  hold  out  the  enemy  both  by  the  height  and 
breadth ;  and  that  a  few,  and  the  less  serviceable  men 
might  have  sufficed  to  defend  it,  and  the  rest  have  served 
in  the  navy.  For  principally  he  was  addicted  to  the  sea, 
becauge  (as  I  think)  he  had  observed,  that  the  forces  of  the 
king  had  easier  access  to  invade  them  by  sea  than  by  land ; 
and  thought  that  Peiraeus  was  more  profitable  than  the  city 
above.  And  oftentimes  he  would  exhort  the  Athenians, 
that  in  case  they  were  oppressed  by  land,  they  should  go 
down  thither,  and  with  their  gallics  make  resistance  against 
what  enemy  soever.     Thus  the  Athenians  built  their  walls. 


*  The  walls  of  Athens  made  of  chapels  and  tombs.  Cor.  Nepos  in  vita 
Thpnunt. 

■f  This  wan  before  a  vi1l!tc;e,  and  now  mado  the  Athenian  arseaal. 
X  The  governor  of  tlie  city  for  that  yar. 
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and  fitted  themselves  in   other  kinds,  immediately  upon 
the  departure  of  the  Persians. 

In  the  mean  time  was  Pausanias,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus, 
sent  from  Lacedaemon  commander  of  the  Grecians,  with 
twenty  galhes  out  of  Peloponnesus.  With  which  went  also 
thirty' sail  of  Athens,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  confede- 
rates, and  making  war  on  Cyprus,  subdued  the  greatest 
part  of  the  same:  and  afterwards,  under  the  same  com- 
mander, came  before  Byzantium,  which  they  besieged 
and  won. 

But  Pausanias  being  now  grown  insolent,  both  the  rest 
of  the  Grecians,  and  especially  the  lonians,  who  had 
newly  recovered  their  liberty  from  the  king,  offended  with 
him,  came  unto  the  Athenians,  and  requested  them  for 
consanguinity's*  sake  to  become  their  leaders,  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  violence  of  Pausanias.  The  Athenians, 
accepting  the  motion,  applied  themselves  both  to  the 
defence  of  these,  and  also  to  the  ordering  of  the  rest  of  the 
affairs  there,  in  such  sort  as  it  should  seem  best  unto  them- 
selves. In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  for 
J*ausanias  home,  to  examine  him  of  such  things  as  they 
.had  heard  against  him.  For  great  crimes  had  been  laid  to 
his  charge  by  the  Grecians  that  came  from  thence ;  and  his 
government  was  rather  an  imitation  of  tyranny  than  a 
command  in  war.  And  it  was  his  hap  to  be  <:alled  home  at 
the  same  time  that  the  confederates,  all  but  the  soldiers  of 
Peloponnesus,  out  of  hatred  to  him  had  turned  to  the 
.Athenians.  When  he  came  to  LacedaSmon,  though  he 
were  censured  for  some  wrongs  done  to  private  men,  yet  of 
the  greatest  matters  he  was  acquit,  especially  a£  Medizing, 
the  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  evident  of  all.  Him 
therefore  they  sent  general  no  more,  but  Dorcis,  and  some 
others  with  him,  with  no  great  army  ;  whose  command  the 
confederates  refused,  and  they  finding  that,  went  their  ways 
likevvdse.  And,  after  that,  tlie  Lacedaemonians  sent  no 
more,  because  they  feared  lest  such  as  went  out  would 
prove  the  worse  for  the  state,  (as  they  had  seen  by  Pausanias,) 
and  also  because  they  desired  to  be  rid  of  the  Persian  war, 
conceiving  the  Athenians  to  be  sufficient  leaders,  and  at 
that  time  their  friends. 

When  the  Athenians  had  thus  gotten  the  command  by 
the  confederates  own  accord,  for  the  hatred  they  bare  to 
Pausanias,  they  then  set  down  an  order  which  cities  should 
Contribute  money  for  this  war  against  the  Barbarians,  and 

♦  The  loEiaiis  were  all  colonies  of  th«  people  of  Atbeni. 
K  2 
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which  gallies.  For  they  pretended  to  repair  the  injuries 
they  had  suffered,  by  hiying  waste  the  territories  of  the 
king.  And  then  tirst  came  up  among  the  Athenians  the 
office  of  treasurers*  of  Greece,  who  were  receiveis  of  the 
tribute"|-,  (for  so  they  called  this  money  contributed.)  And 
the  first  tribute  that  was' taxed  came  to  four  hundred  and 
sixtyl  talents.  The  treasury  was  at  Delos§,  and  their 
meetings  were  kept  there  in  the  temple|]. 

Now  using  their  authority  at  first  in  such  manner,  as  that 
-the  confederates  lived  under  their  own  laws,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  common  council;  by  the  war,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  common  affairs  of  Greece  from  the  Persian  war 
to  this,  wliat  against  the  Barbarians,  what  against  their 
own  innovating^  confederates,  and  what  against  such  of  the 
f*eloponnesians  as  chanced  always  in  eyery  war  to  fall  in, 
they  effected  those  great  matters  following;  which  also  I 
j&ave  therefore  wrillen,  both  because  this  place  hath  beea 
pretermitted  by  all  that  have  written  before  me.  For  they 
have  either  compiled  the  Grecian  acts  before  the  invasiom 
of  the  Persians,  or  that  invasion  only.  Of  which  mimber 
is  Heliaoicus,  who  hath  also  toiiched  them  in  his  Attick 
History,  but  briefly,  'ai>d  without  exact  mention  of  the 
times,  and  also  because  they  carry  with  them  a  demonstra- 
tion of  how  the  Athenian  empire  grew  up. 

And  first,  under  the  conduct  of  Cimon  the  son  of  Mil- 
,  tiades,  they  took  Eioh  upoi>  the  river  Strymon,  from  the 
Medes  by  siege,  and  carried  away  the  inhabitants  captives. 
Then  the  isle  Scyros  in  the  ^gean  sea,  inhabited  by  the 
t)elope»,  the  inhabitants  whereof  they  also  carried  away 
captives,  and  planted  therein  a  colony  of  their  own. 
Likewise  they  made  war  on  the  Carislians,  alone,  without 
the  rest  of  the  Eubieans,  and  those  also  after  a  time,  came 
in  by  composition.  After  this  they  warred  on  the  revolted 
Naxians,  and  brought  them  iii  by  siege.  And  this  was  the 
first  confederate  city,  wliich,  contrary  to  the  ordinance, 
they  deprived  of  their  free  estate ;  though  aftervrords,  as  it 
came  to  any  of  their  turns,  they  did  the  like  by  the  rest. 

Amongst  other  causes  of  revolts,  the  principal  waa 
their  failing  to  bring  in  their  tribute  and  gallies,  afid  their 
refusing  when  they  did  so  to  follow  the  wars.     For  the 


j  Ei^hty-»ix  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pouuds  sterling. 
§  Not  at  Atheni,  because,  they  would  not  seem  tu  challenge  a  propriety 
in  that  money. 
II  Of  Apollo. 
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'  Athenians  exacted  strictly,  and  were  grievous  tp  them^  by 
imposing  a  necessity  of  toil,  which  they  were  neither 
accustomed  nor  willing  to  undergo.  They  were  also  other- 
wise not  so  gentle  in  their  government  as  they  had  been, 
nor  followed  the  war  upon  equal  terms,  and  could  easily 
^ring  back  to  their  subjection  such  as  should  revolt.  And 
of  this  the  confederates  themselves  were  the  causes :  for 
through  this  refusal  to  accompany  the  army,  the  most  of 
them,  to  the  end  they  might  stay  at  home,  were  ordered 
to  excuse  their  gallies  with  money,  as  much  as  it  came  to. 
3y  which  means  the  navy  of  the  Athenians  was  increased 
at  the  cost  of  their  confederates,  and  themselves  unprovi- 
ded, and  without  means  to  make  war  in  case  they  should 
revolt. 

After  this  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Athenians  and  their 
confederates  fought  against  the  Medes  both  by  land  and  by 
water,  upon  the  river  of  Eurymedon  in  Pamphilia;  and  in 
one  and  the  same  day  the  Athenians  had  victory  in  both. 
End  took  or  sunk  all  the  Phoenician  fleet,  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  gallies.  After  this  again  happened  the  revolt 
of  Thasus,  upon  a  difference  about  the  places  of  trade, 
and  about  the  mines  they  possessed  in  the  opposite  parts  of 
Thrace.  And  the  Athenians  going  thither  with  their  fleet, 
overthrew  them  in  a  battle  at  sea,  and  landed  in  tiie  island. 
But  having  about  the  same  time  sent  ten  thousand  of  their 
own  and  of  their  confederates  people  into  the  river  of 
Strymon,  for  a  colony  to  be  planted  in  a  place  called  then 
the  Nine-ways,  now  Ampbipolis;  they  won  the  said  Nine- 
ways,  which  was  held  by  the  Eidonians ;  but  advancing 
farther,  towards  the  heart  of  the  country  of  Thrace,  thev 
were  defeated  at  Drahescus,  a  city  of  the  Eidonians,  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  Thracians,  that  were  enemies  to  this 
new  built  town  of  the  Nine-ways.  The  Thasians,  in  the 
mean  time,  being  overcome  in  divers  battles,  and  besieged, 
sought  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  intreated  them  to 
divert  the  enemy  by  an  invasion  of  Attica:  which,  un- 
known to  the  Athenians,  they  promised  to  do,  and  also  had 
done  it,  but  by  an  earthquake  that  then  happened,  thev  were 
hindered.  In  which  earthquake,  their  Hclotes*,  and  of 
neighbouring  towns  the  Thuriatae  and  jElheans,  revolted, 
and  siexed  on  Ithome.     Most  of  these   Helotes  were  the 

*  The  Lacedaemonians  employed  the  captives,  taken  in  war,  and  their 
posterity,  in  husi»andry  and  other  servile  works,  which  was  all  done  by  this 
kind  of  men,  and  they  were  called  by  them  Hclotcs,  b«^cause  the  first  of 
uieai  so  emrloved,  were  captives  of  the  town  of  Ilelo*  iu  Laconir. 
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posterity  of  the  ancient  Messenians,  brought  into  servitude 
in  former  times;  whereby  also  it  came  to  pass,  they  were 
called  all  Messenians.  Against  these  had  the  Lacedeemoni- 
ans  a  war  now  at  Ithome.  The  Thasians  in  the  third  year 
of  the  siege,  rendered  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  upon 
condition  to  raze  their  walls,  to  deliver  up  their  gallies,  to 
pay  both  the  money  behind,  and  for  the  future  as  much  as 
they  were  wont;  and  to  quit  both  the  mines  and  the  conti- 
nent. The  Lacedaemonians,  when  the  war  against  those  in 
Ithome  grew  long,  amongst  other  their  confederates,  sent 
for  aid  to  the  Athenians;  who  also  came  with  no  small 
forces  under  the  command  of  Cimon.  They  were  sent  for 
principally  for  their  reputation  in  mural  assaults,  the  long 
continuance  of  the  siege,  seeming  to  require  men  of  ability 
in  that  kind,  whereby  they  might  perhaps  have  gotten  the 
place  by  force.  Ana  upon  this  journey  grew  the  first  ma- 
nifest dissention  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the 
Athenians  :  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  could  not 
take  the  place  by  assault,  fearing  lest  the  audacious  and 
innovating  humour  of  the  Athenians,  whom  withal  they 
esteemed  of  a  contrary*  race,  might  at  the  persuasion  of 
those  in  Ithome,  cause  some  alteration,  if  they  staid  ;  dis- 
missed them  alone  of  all  the  confederates,  not  discovering 
their  jealousy,  but  alleging  that  they  had  no  farther  need  of 
their  service.  But  the  Athenians  perceiving  that  they  were 
not  sent  away  ppon  good  cause,  but  only  as  men  suspected, 
made  jt  a  heir^ous  matter;  and  conceiving  that  they  had 
better  deserved  at  the  Lacedaemonians'  hands,  as  soon  as 
they  were  gone,  left  the  league  which  they  had  made  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Persian,  and  became  con- 
federates with  their  enemies  the  Argives ;  and  then  both 
Argives  and  Athenians  took  the  same  oath,  and  made 
the  same  league  with  the  Thessalians. 

Those  in  Ithome,  when  they  could  no  longer  hold  out, 
in  the  tenth  year  pf  the  siege,  rendered  the  place  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  upon  condition  of  security  to  depart 
out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  they  should  no  more 
return ;  and  whosoever  should  be  taken  returning,  to  be 
the  slave  of  him  that  should  take  him.  For  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  before  been  warned  by  a  certain  answer  of  the 
Pythian  oracle,  to  let  go  the  suppliant  of  Jupiter  Ithome- 
tes.  So  they  came  forth,  they,  and  their  wives,  and  their 
children.  And  the  Athenians,  for  hatred  they  bore  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,     received     them,    and    put    them    into 

*  The  Lacedatmoniaas  were  I>oreanf,  and  i^c  Athenians  lonians. 
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Naupactus*,  which  citv  they  had  lately  taken  from  the  Locri- 
ans  of"  Oeolae.  The  Megareans  also  revoked  from  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  came  to  the  league  of  the  Athenians,  because 
they  were  holden  down  by  the  Corintiiians  with  a  war 
about  the  limits  of  their  territories.  Whereupon  Megara 
and  Pegae  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who 
baiit  for  the  Megareans  the  long  walls  from  this  city  to 
Nisaea-j-,  ^and  maintained  them  with  a  garrison  of  their  own. 
And  from  heoce  it  was  chiefly  that  the  vehement  hatred 
grew  of  the  Corinthians  against  the  Athenians.  Moreover, 
Inarus  the  son  of  Psammetticus  an  African,  king  of  th« 
Africans  that  confine  on  Egypt,  making  war  from  Marea 
above  Pharos,  caused  the  greatest  part  of  Egypt  to  rebel 
against  the  king  Artaxerxes ;  and  when  he  had  taken  the 
government  of  them  upon  himself,  he  brought  in  the  Athe- 
nians to  assist  hiiu  ;  who  chancing  to  be  then  warring  on 
Cyrus  with  two  hundred  gidlies,  part  their  own  and  part 
their  confederates,  left  Cyrus  and  went  to  him.  And  going 
from  the  sea  up  the  river  of  Nilus,  after  they  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  river,  and  two  parts  of  the  city 
of  Memphis;!:,  assjiulted  the  third  part,  called  the  white  wall. 
Within  were  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  such  as  had 
escaped,  and  of  the  Egyptians,  such  as  had  not  revolted 
amongst  the  rest.  The  Athenians  came  also  with  a  fleet  to 
Halias,  and  landing  their  soldiers,  fought  by  land  with  the 
Corinthians  and  Epida^irians,  and  the  Corinthians  had  the 
victory.  After  this,  the  Athenians  fought  by  sea  against 
the  fleet  of  the  Peleponnesians  at  Cecryphalea§,  and  the 
Athenians  had  the  victory.  After  this  again,  the  war 
being  on  foot  of  the  Athenians,  against  the  ^^Egineta^,  a 
great  battle  was  fought  between  them  by  sea,  upon  the 
coast  of  jEgina,  the  confederates  of  both  bides  being  at  the 
same;  in  which  the  Athenians  had  the  victory;  and  having 
taken  seventy  gallies,  landed  their  army  and  besieged  the 
city  under  the  conduct  of  Leocrates  the  son  of  Straebus. 
After  this,  the  Peloponnesians  desiring  to  aid  the  iEgioetse, 
sent  over  into  iEgina  itself  three  hundred  men  of  arms,  of 
the  same  that  had  before  aided  the  Corinthians  and  Epi- 
daurians,  and  with  other  forces  seized  on  the  top  of 
Geranealj.  -And  the  Corinthians  and  their  confederates 
came  down  from  thence  into  the  territory  of  Megara,  sup- 
posing  that   the   Athenians   having   much  of  their   army 

*  Lepanto.  f  Cairo. 

X  The  haven  and  arsenal  of  Megara. 

I  Some  isj-ind  about  Peloponnesus,  whose  situation  is  not  now  kaowQ. 
Ij  A  rid^c  of  a  hid,  lying  before  the  eutraoce  into  the  Isthmus. 
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absent  in  ^gina  and  in  Egypt,  would  be  unable  to  aid  the 
jMegareans,  or  if  they  did,  would   be  forced  to  rise  from 
before  ^gina.     But  the  Athenians  stirred  not  from  JEgina  5 
but  those   that  remained  at  Athens^  both  young  and   old, 
under  the  conduct  of  Myronides,  went   to   Megara;  and 
after  they  had  fought  with  doubtful  victory,  they  parted 
asunder  again  with  an  opinion  in  both  sides,  not  to  have 
had  the  worse  in  the  action.      And  the  Athenians,  who, 
notwithstanding  had  rather  the  better,  when  the  Corinthians 
were  gone  away,  erected  a  trophy.     But  the  Corinthians 
having  been  reviled  at  their  return  by  the  ancient  men  of 
the  city,  about  twelve  days  after  came  again  prepared,  and 
set  up  their  trophy  likewise,  as  if  the  victory  had    been 
theirs.     Hereupon  the  Athenians  sallying  out  of  Megara, 
with  a  huge  shout,  both  slew  those  th^t  were  setting  up  the 
trophy,  and  charging  the  rest  got  the  victory.     The   Co- 
jinthians  being  overcome,  went  their  way  ;  but  a  good  part 
of   them    being   hard    followed,    and  missing   their   way, 
lighted  into  the  inclosed   ground  of  a  private  man,  which 
fenced  with  a  great  ditch,  had  no  passage  through;  which 
the  Athenians  perceiving,  opposed  them  at  the  place  by 
which   they  entered,  with  their  men  of  arms,  and  encom- 
passing the  ground  with  their  light-armed   soldiers,  killed 
those  that  were  entered  with  stones.     This  was  a  great  los^ 
to  the  Corinthians,  but  the  rest  of  their  army  got  home 
again.     About  this  time  the  Athenians  began  the  building 
of  their  long  walls,  from   the  city  down  to   the  sea,  the 
one    reaching  to    the    haven  called   Fhaleron,    the  othei: 
to    PeiraDus.       The     Phoceans     also"  making    war    upOh 
Boenm,  Cytinium,  and  Erineus,  towns  that   belonged    to 
the     Doreans*,   of    whom    the    Lacedaemonians    are    de- 
scended,   and  having   taken   one   of  them,   the    Lacedee- 
monians   undei;^  the  conduct    of    Nicomedes,    the    son    of 
Cleombrotus.  in  the  place  of  Pleistoanactes,   son  of  king 
Pausanias,  vvlio    was  yet   in    minority,  sent   unto  the   aid 
of  the  Doreans,  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  of  arms  of 
their  own,  and  of  their  confederates  ten  thousand.     And 
when  they  had  forced  the  Phoceans  upon  composition  to 
surrender  the  town  they  had  taken,  they  went  their  Mays 
again.     Now  if  they  would   go   home   by  sea  through  the 
Crissaean  Gulff,  the  Athenians  going  about  with  their  fleet, 

_  *  Th«    Doreani",  the  mother  nation  of  the  Laccdacmonijins,  inhabited  a 
littlr  couniry  on  fhr  north  side  of  Phofis,  called  Doris  and  Tctrnpolis,  froni 
^hc  four  cities  it  crntaincd  j  of  which  thos«  hcte  mentioned  were  t^jirCc,  ini\ 
thf  fourth W.is  Piiidus. 
■j-  Gull'  of  Corinth. 
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would  be  ready  to  slop  them;  and  to  pass  oter  Geranea, 
thej  tboughl  unsafe,  because  the  Athenians  had  in   their 
hands  Megara  and  Peg* ;  for  Geranea  was  not  only  a 
difficult  passage  of  itself,  but  was  also  always  guarded  by 
ihe  Athenians.  They  thought  gt)od  therefore  to  slay  amongst 
the  Boeotians,  and  to  consider  whicli  way  they  might  most 
safely  go  through.     Whilst  they  were  there,  there  wanted 
not  some  Athenians  that  privily  solicited  them  to  come  to 
the  city,  hoping  to  have  put  the  people  out  of  government, 
and  to  have  demolished   the  long  wall    then  in  building. 
But  the  Athenians  with  the  whole  power  of  their  city,  and 
one  thousand  Argives  and  other  confederates,  as  they  could 
be  gotten  together,  in  all  fourteen  thousand  men,  went  out 
to  meet  them,  for  there  was  suspicion  that  they  came  thi- 
ther to  depose  the    Democracy.     There  also  came  to  the 
Athenians  certain  horsemen  out  of  Thessaly,  which  in  the 
battle  turned  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

They  fought  at  Tanagra  of  Boeotia,  and  the  Lacedaenlo- 
nians  had  the  victory,  but  the  slaughter  was  g^eat  on  both 
sides.     Then  the  Lacedajmouians  entering  into  the  territo- 
ries of  Megara,  and  cutting  down  the  woods  before  them, 
returned  home  by  the  way  of  Geranea  and  the  Isthmus. 
Upon  the  two  and  sixtieth  day  after  this  battle,  the  Athe- 
nians under  the  conduct  of  Myronides,  made  a  journey 
against  the  Boeotians,  and  overthrew  them  at  Ottiophyta, 
and  brought  the  territories  of  Boeotia  and  Phocis   under 
Iheir    obedience;    and  withal    razed   the   walls   of  Tana- 
gra, and  took  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Locrians  of  Opus 
one  hundred  hostages;  and  finished  also  at  the  same  time 
their  long  walls  at   home.     After  this,  ^gina  also  yielded 
to  the  Athenians  on  these  conditions,  that  they  should  have 
their  walls  pulled  down,  and  should  deliver  up  their  gallies, 
and  pay  their  taxed  tribute  for   the  time   lo  come.     Also 
the  Athenians  made  a  voyage  about  Peloponnesiis,  wherein 
they  burnt  the  arsenal  of  the  Lacedaemonians'  navy,  took 
Chalcis*,    a  city  of   the  Corinthians;    and  landing   their 
forces  in  Sycionia,  overcame  in  fight  those  that  made  head 
against  them.     All  this  while  the  Athenians  staid  still  in 
Egypt,  and  saw  much  variety  of  war.     First  the  Athenians 
were  masters  of  Egypt.     And  the  king  of  Persia  sent  one 
Megabazus  a  Persian  with  money  to  Lacedsemon,  to  procure 
the  Peleponnesians  to  invade  Attica,  and  by  that  means  to 
flraw  the  Atl^enians  owt  of  Egypt.     But  when  this  took  no 
^^ect,  and  money  was  spent  lo  no  purpose,  Megabazus 

*  A  City  of  tbe  Ccrintbii2^*>  ncai  tire  xirer  Taenas. 
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returned  with  the  money  he  had  left  into  Asia.  And  then 
was  Megabazus  the  son  of  Zopirus  a  Persian,  sent  into 
Egypt  with  great  forces,  and  coining  in  by  land,  overthrew 
the  Egyptians  and  their  confederates  in  a  battle,  drove  the 
Grecians  out  of  Memphis,  and  finally  inclosed  them  in  the 
isle  of  Prosopis.  There  he  besieged  them  a  year  and  a 
half,  till  such  time  as  having  drained  the  channel,  and 
turned  the  water  another  way,  he  made  their  gallies  lie 
aground,  and  the  island  for  the  most  part  continent,  and  so 
came  over,  and  won  the  island  with  land  soldiers.  Thus 
was  the  army  of  the  Grecians  lost,  after  six  years'  war ;  and 
few  of  many  passing  through  Africa,  saved  themselves  in 
Gyrene,  but  the  most  perished.  So  Egypt  returned  to  the 
obedience  of  the  king,  except  only  Amyrtaeus  that  reigned 
in  the  fens,  for  him  they  could  not  bring  in,  both  because 
the  fens  are  great,  and  the  people  of  the  fens,  of  all  the 
Egyptians  the  most  warlike.  But  Inarus  king  of  the  Afri- 
cans, and  author  of  all  this  stir  in  Egypt,  was  taken  by 
treason,  and  crucified.  The  Athenians  moreover  had  sent 
fif^y  gallies  more  into  Egypt,  for  a  supply  of  those  that 
were  there  already ;  which  putting  in  at  Mendesium,  one 
of  the  mouths  of  Nilus,  knew  notliing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  rest;  and  being  assaulted  from  the  land  by 
the  army,  and  from  the  sea  by  the  Phoenician  fleet,  lost 
the  greatest  part  of  their  gallies,  and  escaped  home  again 
with  the  lesser  part.  Thus  ended  the  great  expedition  of 
the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  into  Egypt. 

Also  Orestes  the  son  of  Echecratidas  king  of  theThessa- 
lians,  driven  out  of  Thessaly,  persuaded  the  Athenians  to 
restore  him.  And  the  Athenians  taking  with  them  the 
Boeotians  and  Phoceans,  their  confederates,  made  war 
against  Pharsalus*  a  city  of  Thessaly;  and  were  masters  of 
the  field  as  far  as  they  strayed  not  from  the  army,  for  the 
Thessalian  horsemen  kept  them  from  straggling,  but  could 
not  win  the  city,  nor  yet  perform  any  thing  else  of  what 
they  came  for,  but  came  back  again  without  effect,  and 
brought  Orestes  with  them.  Not  long  after  this,  a  thou^ 
sand  Athenians  went  aboard  the  gallies  that  lay  at  Pegae, 
for  Pegas  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Atheniatis,  under  the 
command  of  Pericles  the  son  of  Xantippus,  and  sailed  into 
Sicyonia,  and  landing,  put  to  flight  such  of  the  Sicyonians 
jas  made  head;  and  then  presently  took  up  forces  in  Acha^a, 
^rid  putting  over,  majle  yvar  on  Oenias  a  city  of  A^-^rnaniai 


♦  Panjous  for  the  battle  between  J«l,  C^iar,  aqd  Cn,  Porr,p<im. 
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which  they  besieged;  nevertheless  they  took  it  not,    but 
returned  home. 

Three  years  after  this  was  a   truce  made  betvveen  the 
Peloponnesians  and   Atheniuns   for  five    years ;    and    the 
Athenians  gave  over  the  Grecian  war,  and  with  two  huii^ 
dred   galHes,  part  tlieir  own,  and   part  their  coafederates, 
under  the  conduct  of  Ciinou,  uiade  war  on   Cyprus.     Oi" 
these,  there  went  sixty  sail  into  Egypt,  sent  for  by  Amyr- 
taeus  that  reigned  in  the  fens,  and  the  rest  lay  at  the  siege 
of  Citium.     But  Cimon  there  dying,  and  a  famine  arising 
in  the  army,  they  left  Citium,  and  when  they  had   passed 
Salamine  in  Cyprus,  fought  at  once  both  by  sea  and  land, 
against   the    Phoenicians,    Cyprians,    and    Cilicians,    and 
having  gotten  the  victory  in  both,  returned  home,  and  with 
them  the  rest  of  their  Heet  now  come  back  from   Egypt. 
After   this,    the   Lacedaemonians   took   in   hand    the  war, 
called  the  holy  war;  and  iiaving  won  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
delivered  the  possession  thereof  to  the  Delphians.    But  the 
Athenians  afterward,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were  gone, 
came  with  their  army,  and  regaining  it,  delivered  the  pos- 
session to  the  Phocaeans.     Some  space  of  time  after  this, 
the  out-laws  of  Boeotia  being  seized  of  Orchomeuus  and 
Chaeronrea,  and  certain  other  places  of  Boi^otia,  the  Athe- 
nians made  war  upon  those  places,  being  their  enemies, 
with  a  thousand  men  of  arms  of  their  own,  and  as  manj 
of  their  confederates  as  severally  came  in,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Tolmidas  the  son  of  Tolmaeus.     And  when   ihejr 
-had  taken   Chseronea,  they  carried  away  the  inhabitants 
captives,  and  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  city,  departed.     In 
their  return,   those  out-laws   that   were   in   Orchomenus, 
.together  with  the  Locrians  of  Opus,  and  the  Eubcean  out- 
laws, and  others  of  the  same  faction,  set   upon  them  at 
Coronea,  and  overcoming  the  Athenians   in  battle,  some 
they  slew,   and    some  they   took   alive.     Whereupon   the 
Athenians  relinquished  all  Boeotia,  and  made  peace  with 
condition  to  have  their  prisoners  released.     So  the  out-laws 
and  the  rest  returned,  and  lived  again  under  their  own 
laws.     Not  long  after  revolted  Eubcea  from  the  Athenians, 
and  when  Pericles  had  already  passed  over  into  it,  with  the 
Athenian  army,  there  was  brought  him  news  that  Megara 
was  likewise  revolted,  and   that  the  Peloponnesians  were 
about  to  invade  Attica,  and  that  the  Megareans  had   slain 
the  Athenian  garrison,  except  only  such  as  fled  into  Nisa?a, 
Now  the  Megareans,  when  they  revolted,  had   gotten  to 
their   aid  the    Corinthians,  Epidaureans,  and   Sicyonians, 
Wherefore    Pericles  forthwith   withdrew  his    army  from 
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Euboea;    and  the    Lacedaemonians    afterward    brake    into 
Attica,  and  wasted  the  country  about  Eleusine   and  Thviir 
sium,  under  the  conduct  of  Pleistoonax,  the  son  of  Pausa- 
nias  king  of  Lacedsemon,  and  came  no  further  on,  but  so 
went  away.     After  which  the  Athenians  passed  again  into 
Euboea,  and  totally  subdued  it;  the  Hestiaeuns  they  put 
quite  out,  taking  their  territory  into  their  own  hands ;  but 
ordered  the  rest  of  Eubosa,  according  to  composition  made. 
Being   returned   from  Euboea,  within    a  while  atter  they 
made  a  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confede-^ 
rates  for  thirty  years,  and  rendered  Nisaea,  Achaia,  Peg*, 
and  Trcezene,  for  these  places  the  Athenians  held  of  theirs, 
to  the  Peloponnesians.     In   the  sixth  year  of  this  peace, 
fell  out  the  war  between  the  Samians  and  Milesians  con-r 
cerning  Priene  ;  and  the  Milesians  being  put  to  the  worse, 
came    to   Athens   and    exclaimed    against    the  Samians; 
wherein  also  certain,  private  men  of  Samos  itself  took  part 
with   the   Milesians,  out  of  desire  to   alter   the  form  of 
covernment.     Whereupon  the  Athenians  went  to  Samos 
with   a  fleet  of  forty  gallies,    and  set  up  the  Democracy 
there,  and  took  of  the'Samians  fifty  boys  and  as  many  men 
for  hostages ;  which  when  they  had  put  into  Lemnos  and 
set  a  guard  upon  them,  they  came  home.     Kut  certain  of 
the  Samians,  for  some  of  them,  not  enduring  the  popular 
government,  were  fled  into  the  continent,  entering  into  a 
ieague  with  the   mightiest  of  them   in  .Samos,  and   with 
-  Pissuthnes  the  son  of  Hystaspes  who  then  was  governor  of 
Sardis,  and  levying  about  seven  hundred  auxiliary  soldiers, 
passed  over  into  Samos  in  the  evening,  and   first  set  upon 
the  popular  faction,  and  brought  most  of  them  into  their 
power;  and  then  stealing  their  hostages  out  of  Lemnos, 
they  revolted,  and  delivered  the  Athenian  guard  and  such 
captains  as  were  there,  into  the  hands  of  Pissuthnes,  and 
withal  prenared  to  make  war  against  Miletus.     With  these 
also  revolted   the  Byzantines.     The  Athenians,  when  they 
heard  of  these  things,  sent  to  ~Samos  sixty  gallies,  sixteen 
whereof  they  did  not  use  (for  some  of  them  went  in  to  €aria, 
to  observe  the  fleet  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  some  to  fetch 
in  succours  from  Chius  and  Lesbos)  but  with  the  torty-four 
that  remained  under  the  command  of  Pericles  and   nine 
others,  fought  witi\  seventy  galhes  of  the  Samians,   whereot 
twentv  were  such   as  served   for  transport  of  soldiers,    as 
they  were  coming  alto^ethei'  from  Miletus ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians had  the  victory.  "After  this  came  a  supply  of  forty 
callies  more  from  'Athens,  and   from    Chios   :M   Usbos 
twenty-five.     With  these,   having  landed  thcjr  men,  they 
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overthrew  the  Samians  in  battle,  and  besieged  the  city, 
which  tliey  inclosed  with  a  triple  wall,  and  shut  it  up   by 
sea  with  their  rallies.     But  Pericles  taking  with  him  sixty 
gallies  out  of  the  road,  made  haste  towards  Caonus  and 
Caria,  upon  intelligence  of  the  coining  against  them  of  the 
Plioenician   fleet.      l''or   Stesagoras    with   live   gallies  was 
already  gone  out  of  Samos,  and  others  out  of  other  places, 
to  meet  the  Phoenicians.     In  the  mean  time  the  Samians 
coming  suddenly  forth  with  their  fleet,  and  falling  upon  the 
harbour  of  the  Athenians,  which  was  unfortified,  sunk  the 
t'allies  that  kept  watch  before  it,  and  overcame  the  rest  in 
fight;  insomuch  as  they  became  masticrs   of  the   sea  near 
their  coast  for  about  fourteen  days  together,  importing  and 
exporting  what  they  pleased.    But  Pericles  returning,  shut 
them  up  again  with  his  gallies;  and  after  this,  there  came 
to  him  from  Athens  a  supply  of  forty  sail,  with  Thucydi- 
des*,  Agnon,  and  Phormio,  and  twenty  with  TIepolemnua 
;jind  Anticles;   and  from   Chios  and   Lesbos,  fort}'  more. 
And   though   the   Samians   fought  against   these  ^  small 
battle  at  sea,  yet  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  in  tlje. 
ninth   month  of  the  siege,  they  rendered    the   city  upon 
composition :    namely,   to  dem.olish   their   walls,    to   give 
hostages,  to  deliver  up  their  navy,  and  to  repay  the  money 
spent^  bv   the   Athenians   in    the  war,  at   days  appointed. 
And  the' Byzantines  also  yielded,  with  condition  to  remaia 
subject  to  them,  in  the  ^me  manner  as  they  had  been 
before  their  revolt. 

Now  not  many  years  after  this,  happened  the  matters 
before  related  of  the  Corey rseans  and  the  Potidaians,  and 
whatsoever  other  intervenient  pretext  of  this  war.  These 
things  done  by  the  Grecians  one  against  another,  or  against 
the  "Barbarians,  came  to  pass  all  within  the  compass  of 
fifty  years  at  most,  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of 
Xerxes  to  the  beginning  of  this  present  war;  in  which  time 
the  Athenians  both  assured  their  government  over  the  con- 
federates, and  also  much  enlarged  their  own  particular 
wealth.  This  the  Lacedaemonians  saw,  and  opposed  not, 
save  now  and  then  a  (little,  but  as  men  that  had  ever  before 
been  slow  to  war  without  necessity,  and  also  for  that  they 
were  hindered  sometimes  with  domestic  war)  for  the  most 
part  of  the  time  stirred  not  against  them,  -till  now  at  Jast 
when  the  power  of  the  Athenians  was  advanced  manifestly 
indeed,  and  that  they  had  done  injury  to  their  confederates, 
they  could  forbear  no  longer,  but  thought  it  necessary  t« 

*  Jfot  the  writer  of  ^i^e  History. 
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go  in  hand  with  the  war  with  all  diligence,  and  to  pull 
down,  if  they  could,  the  Athenian  greatness.  For  which 
purpose,  it  was  by  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves  decreed, 
that  the  peace  was  broken,  and  that  the  Athenians  had 
done  unjustly.  And  also  having  sent  to  Delphi,  and  inqui- 
red of  Apollo,  whether  they  should  have  the  better  in  the 
war  or  not;  they  received  (as  it  is  reported)  this  answer; 
that  if  they  warred  with  their  whole  power,  they  should 
have  victory,  and  that  himself  would  be  on  their  side,  both 
called  and  uncalled. 

Now  when  the}'^  had  assembled  their  confederates  again, 
they  were  to  put  to  the  question  amongst  them,  whether 
they  should  make  war  or  not.  And  the  ambassadors  of 
the  several  confederates  coming  in,  and  the  council  set,  as 
well  the  rest  spake  what  they  thought  fit,  most  of  them 
accusing  the  Athenians  of  injury,  and  desiring  the  war; 
as  also  the  Corinthians,  who  had  before  intreated  the  cities 
every  one  severally  to  give  their  vote  for  the  war,  fearing 
lest  Fotida;a  should  be  lost  before  help  came,  being  thea 
present,  spake  last  of  all  to  this  effect. 

The  Oration  of  the  Amhaisadors  of  Corinth. 

Confederates,  we  can  no  longer  accuse  the  Lacedae- 
monians, they  having  both  decreed  the  war  themselves,  and 
also  assembled  us  to  do  the  same.  For  it  is  fit  for  them 
who  have  the  command  in  a  common  league,  as  they  are 
honoured  of  all  before  the  rest,  so  also,  administering  their 
private  affairs  equally  with  others,  to  consider  before  the 
rest,  of  the  common  business.  And  though  as  many  of  us 
as  have  already  had  our  turns  with  the  Athenians,  need  not 
be  taught  to  beware  of  them ;  yet  it  were  good  for  those 
that  dwell  up  in  the  land;  and  not  as  we,  in  places  of 
traffic  on  the  sea  side,  to  know,  that  unless  they  defend 
those  below,  they  shall  with  a  great  deal  the  more  difficulty 
both  carry  to  the  sea  the  commodities  of  the  seasons,  and 
again  more  hardly  receive  the  benefits  afforded  to  ihe  inland 
countries  from  the  sea;  and  also  not  to  mistake  wiiat  is  now 
Bpoken,  as  if  it  concerned  them  not;  but  to  make  account, 
4hat  if  they  neglect  those  that  dwell  bj'  the  sea,  the  cala- 
mity will  a.lso  reach  unto  themselves;  and  that  this  consult- 
ation concerneth  thcni  no  less  than  us,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  afraid  to  change  their  peace  for  war.  For  though  it 
be  the  part  of  discreet  men  to  be  quiet,  unless  they  have 
wrong,  yet  it  is  the  part  of  valiant  men  when  they  receive 
injury,  to  pass  from  peace  into  war,  and  after  success,  from 
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war  to  come  again  to  composition  :  and  neither  to  swell 
with  the  good  success  of  war,  nor  to  suffer  injury,  through 
pleasure  taken  in  the  ease  of  peace.  For  he  whom  pleasure 
raakes  a  coward,  if  he  sit  still,  shall  quickly  lose  the  sweei- 
ness  of  the  ease  that  made  him  so.  And  he  that  in  war  is 
made  proud  by  success,  observeth  not  that  his  pride  is 
grounded  upon  unfaithful  confidence.  For  though  many 
things  ill  advised,  come  to  good  effect,  against  enemies 
worse  advised  ;  yet  more,  thought  well  advised,  have  fallea 
but  badlv  out,  against  well  advised  enemies.  For  no  maa 
comes  to  execute  a  thing,  w^ith  the  same  confidence  he 
premeditates  it,  for  we  deliver  opinions  in  safety,  whereas 
in  the  action  itself  we  fail  through  fear.  As  for  the  war 
at  this  time  we  raise  it,  both  upon  injuries  done  us, 
and  upon  other  sufficient  allegations;  and  when  we  have 
repaired  our  wrongs  upon  the  Athenians,  we  will  also  ia 
due  time  lay  it  down.  And  it  is  for  many  reasons  probable 
that  we  shall  have  the  victory:  first,  because  we  exceed 
them  in  number:  and  next,  because  when  we  go  to  any 
action  intimated,  we  shall  be  all  of  one  fashion*.  And  as 
for  a  navy,  wherein  consisteth  the  strength  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, we  shall  provide  it,  both  out  of  every  ones  particular 
wealth,  and  with  the  money  at  Delphi  and  Olympia.  For 
taking  this  at  interest,  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  from  them 
their  foreign  mariners,  by  offer  of  great  wages :  for  the 
forces  of  the  Athenians  are  rather  mercenary  than  domes- 
tic. Whereas  our  own  power  is  less  obnoxious  to  such 
accidents,  consisting  more  in  the  persons  of  men  than  ia 
money.  And  if  we  overcome  them  but  in  one  battle  by 
sea,  in  all  probability  they  are  totally  vanquished.  And  if 
they  hold  out,  we  also  shall  with  longer  time  apply  our- 
selves to  naval  affairs.  And  when  we  shall  once  have  made 
our  skill  equal  to  theirs,  we  shall  surely  overmatch  them  in 
courage.  For  the  valour  that  we  have  by  nature,  they  shall 
never  come  unto  by  teaching  ;  but  the  experience  which 
they  exceed  us  in,  that  must  we  attain  unto  by  industry. 
And  the  money  wherewith  to  bring  this  to  pass,  it  must  be 
all  our  parts  to  contribute.  For  else  it  were  a  hard  case, 
that  the  confederates  of  the  Athenians  should  not  stick  to 
contribute  to  their  own  servitude;  and  we  should  refuse  to 
lay  out  our  money  to  be  revenged  of  our  enemies,  and  for 
our  own  preservation,  and  that  the  Athenians  take  not  our 
money  from  us,  and  even  with  that  do  us  mischief.  We 
have  also  many  other  ways  of  war;  as  the  revolt  of  their 

*  All  ]aad  soldiers,  all  of  ose  aaaaer  of  arming  and  discipliae. 
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confederates,  which  is  the  principal  means  of  lessening 
their  revenue*;  the  builditig  of  forts  in  their  territory,  and 
many  other  things  which  one  cannot  now  foresee,  lor  the 
course  of  war  is  guided  by  nothing  less  than  by  the  points 
of  our  account,  but  of  itself  contriveth  most  things  upon  the 
occasion.  Wherein,  he  that  complies  with  it,  with  most 
temper,  standeth  the  firmest ;  and  he  that  is  most  passi- 
onate, oftenest  miscarries.  Imagine  we  had  differences 
each  of  us  ivbout  the  limits  of  our  territory,  with  an  equal 
adversary;  we  must  undergo  them.  But  now  the  Atheni- 
ans are  a  match  for  us  all  at  once,  and  one  city  after  ano- 
ther too  strong  for  us.  Insomuch  that  unless  we  oppose 
them  jointly,  and  every  nation  and  city  set  to  it  unani- 
mously, they  will  overcome  us  asunder  without  labour. 
And  know  that  to  be  vanquished,  though  it  trouble  you  to 
hear  it,  brings  with  it  no  less  than  manifest  servitude : 
which,  but  to  mention  as  ^  doubt,  as  if  so  many  cities 
could  suffer  under  one,  were  very  dishonourable  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus. For  it  must  then  be  thought  that  we  are  either 
punished  upon  merit,  or  else  that  we  endure  it  out  of  fear, 
and  so  appear  degenerate  from  our  ancestors ;  for  by  them 
the  liberty  of  all  Greece  hath  been  restored ;  whereas  we 
for  our  parts  assure  not  so  much  as  our  own ;  but  claiming 
the  reputation  of  having  deposed  tyrants  iti  the  several 
cities,  suffer  a  tyrant  city  to  be  established  amongst  us. 
Wherein  we  know  not  how  we  can  avoid  one  of  these  three 
great  faults,  foolishness,  cowardice,  or  negligence.  For 
certainly  you  avoid  them  not,  by  imputing  it  to  that  which 
hath  done  most  men  hurt,  contempt  of  the  enemy:  for 
contempt,  because  it  hath  made  too  many  men  miscarry, 
bath  gotten  the  name  of  foolishness.  But  to  what  end 
«boula  we  object  matters  past,  more  than  is  necessary  to 
the  business  in  hand:  We  must  now  by  helping  the  present^ 
labour  for  the  future.  For  it  is  peculiar  to  our  country  to 
attain  honour  by  labour;  and  thougii  you  be  now  some- 
vfhat  advanced  in  honour  and  power,  you  must  not  there- 
fore change  the  custom ;  for  th^re  is  no  reason  that  what 
was  gotten  in  want,  shoi'ld  be  lost  by  wealth.  But  we 
•hould  confidently  go  in  hand  with  the  war,  as  for  many 
other  causes,  so  also  lor  this,  that  both  the  god  hath  by  his 
oracle  advised  us  tlieretu,  and  promised  to  be  with  us  him- 
felf:  and  aUo  for  the  rc-^t  ot'  (Jreece,  some  for  fear,  some 


*  Though  thus  be  here  sniil  in  Ihc  person  of  a  CorJntfiian,  yet  5t  was  never 
thought  u;i  by  any  ot  TliMt  side,  till  .iicibiudes  put  U  into  their  heads,  whciT] 
kc  rcTolted  from  iiis  country.  "        "     ' 
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for  profit,  are  ready  to  take  our  parts.  Nor  are  you  they  that 
first  break  the  peace,  which  the  god,  in  as  much  as  he 
doth  encourage  us  to  the  war,  judgeth  violated  by  them; 
but  you  fight  rather  in  defence  of  the  same.  For  not  he 
breaketh  the  peace  that  taketh  revenge,  but  he  that  is  the 
first  in%'ader.  So  that  seeing  it  will  be  every  way  good  to 
make  the  war,  and  since  in  common  we  persuade  the  same, 
and  seeing  also  that  both  to  the  cities,  and  to  private  men, 
it  will  be  the  most  profitable  course,  put  off  no  longer  nei- 
ther the  defence  of  the  Potideans,  who  are  Doreans,  and 
besieged,  which  was  wont  to  be  contrary,  by  Ibnians,  nor 
the  recovery  of  the  liberty  of  the  rest  of  the  Grecians. 
For  it  is  a  case  that  admitteth  not  delay,  when  they  are 
some  of  them  already  oppressed :  and  others,  after  it  shall 
be  known  we  met,  and  durst  not  right  ourselves,  shall 
shortly  after  undergo  the  like.  But  think,  confederates, 
you  are  now  at  a  necessity,  and  that  this  is  the  best  advice. 
And  therefore  g4ve  your  votes  for  the  war,  not  fearing  the 
present  danger,  but  coveting  the  long  peace  proceeding 
from  it.  For  though  by  war  groweth  the  confirmation  of 
peace,  yet  for  love  of  ease  to  refuse  the  war,  doth  not 
likewise  avoid  the  danger.  But  making  account  that  a 
tyrant  city  set  up  in  Greece,  is  set  up  alike  over  all,  and 
reigneth  over  some  already,  and  the  rest  in  intention,  we 
shall  bring  it  again  into  order  by  the  war;  and  not  only 
live  for  the  time  to  come  out  of  danger  ourselves,  but  also 
deliver  the  already  enthralled  Grepians  out  of  servitude. 

Thus  said  the  Corinthians. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  had  heard  the  opinion 
of  them  all,  brought  ihe  balls*  to  all  the  confederates  pre- 
sent in  order,  from  the  greatest  state  to  the  least;  and  the 
greatest  part  gave  their  votes  for  the  war.  Now  after  the 
war  was  decreed,  though  it  were  impossible  for  them  to  go 
in  hand  with  it  presently,  because  they  were  unprovided, 
and  every  state  thought  good  without  delay  severally  to 
furnish  themselves  of  what  was  necessary,  yet  there  passed 
not  fully  a  year  in  this  preparation,  before  Attica  was  inva- 
ded, and  the  war  openly  on  foot. 

In  the  mean  time  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Atheni- 

*  tifci  irayijitf.  The  fashion  it  seemcth,  as  now  in  lome  placet,  to  pre- 
sent a  oox  or  urn,  and  a  little  ball,  or  stone  or  bean,  to  him  that  gave  his 
vote,  to  the  end  he  might  put  his  ball  into  the  part  of  th«  wrn  that  vras  for 
affirmation  or  negation,  as  he  saw  cause. 
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ans,  with  certain  criminations,  to  the  end  that  if  they 
would  give  ear  to  nothing,  they  might  have  all  the  pretext 
that  could  be,  for  raising  of  the  war.  And  first  the  Lace- 
dannonians,  by  their  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  requi- 
red them  to  banish*  such  as  were  under  curse  of  the 
goddess  Minerva,  for  pollution  of  sanctuar}".  Which  pol- 
lution was  thus.  There  had  been  one  Cylon,  an  Athenian,  a 
man  that  had  been  victor  in  the  Olympian  exercises,' of 
much  nobility  and  power  amongst  those  of  old  time,  and 
that  had  married  the  daughter  of  Theagenes  a  Megarean, 
in  those  days  tyrant  of  Megara.  To  this  Cylon,  asking- 
counsel  at  Delphi,  the  god  answered,  that  on  the  greatest 
festival  day,  he  should  seize  the  citadel  of  Athens.  He 
therefore  having  gotten  forces  of  Theagenes,  and  persuaded 
his  friends  to  the  enterprize,  seized  on  the  citadel  at  the 
time  of  the  Olympic  holidays  in  Peloponnesus,  with  inten- 
tion to  take  upon  him  the  tyranny :  esteeming  the  feast  of 
Jupiter  to  be  the  greatest,  and  to  touch  withal  on  his  par- 
ticular, in  that  he  had  been  victor  in  the  Olympian  exer- 
cises. But  whether  the  feast  spoken  of  were  meantf  to 
be  the  greatest  in  Attica,  or  in  some  other  place,  neither 
did  he  himself  consider,  nor  the  oracle  make  manifest. 
For  there  is  also  amongst  the  Athenians  the  Diasia,  which 
is  called  the  greatest  feast  of  Jupiter  Meilichius,  and  is 
celebrated  without  the  chy  ;  wherein,  in  the  confluence  of 
the  whole  people,  many  men  offered  sacrifices,  not  of  living 
creatures,  but  such;|;  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  natives  of 
the  place.  But  he,  supposing  he  had  rightly  understood 
the  oracle,  laid  hand  to  the  enterprize;  and  when  the 
Athenians  heard  of  it,  they  came  with  all  their  forces  out 
of  the  fields,  and  lying  before  the  citadel,  besieged  it. 
But  the  time  growing  long,  the  Athenians  wearied  with  the 
«iege,  went  most  of  them  away,  and  left  both  the  guard  of 
the  citadel,  and  the  whole  business  to  the  nine  Archontes, 
with  absolute  authority  to  order  the  same  as  to  them  it 
should  seem  good.  For  at  that  time  most  of  the  affairs 
of  the  common-weal  were  administered  by  those  nine 
Archontes.  Now  those  that  were  besieged  with  Cylon, 
•vl'ere  for  want  both  of  victual  and  water,  in  very  ill  estate;, 
and  therefore  Cylon  and  a  brother  of  his  fled  privily  outjj 

*  Fxeomiintmlcation  extencTingr  also  to  postprfty. 

f  Tht  oracles  were  always  obscure,  that  rvasion  mia:lit  be  found  to  salvej 
their  credit;  and  whether  tiicy  were  the  imposture  of  the  devil,  uf  of  men,] 
whicii  is  the  more  likely,  they  had  uo  prcsention,  nur  secure  wise  cunjcctur^l 
of  the  future. 

+   Images  of  living  creatures  made  of  paste. 
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but  the  rest,  when  they  were  pressed,  and  some  of  them 
dead  with  famine,  sat  down  as  suppliants  by  the  altar*  that 
is  in  the  citadel:  and  the  Athenians,  to  whose  charge  waa 
committed  the  guard  of  the  place,  raising  them,  upon 
promise  to  do  them  no  harm,  put  them  ail  to  the  sword. 
Alsof  they  had  put  to  death  some  of  those  that  had  taken 
sanctuary  at  the  altars  of  the  severe;^  goddesses,  as  they 
were  gomg  away.  And  from  this  the  Atlienians,  botU 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  were  called  accursed^  and 
nlegious  persons.  Hereupon  the  Athenians  banished 
o  c  that  were  under  the  cilrse;  and  Cleomenes,  a  Laceda;- 

iionian,  together  with  the  Athenians,  in  a  sedition  banished 
liiem  afterwards  again  :  and  not  only  so,  but  disinterred 
and  cast  forth  the  bodies  of  such  of  them  as  were  dead. 
Nevertheless  there  returned  of  them  afterwards  again,  and 
there  are  of  their  race  in  the  city  unto  this  day.  This 
pollution  therefore  the  Lacedceraonians  required  them  to 
purge  their  city  of.  Principally  forsooth,  as  taking  part 
with  the  gods;  but  knowing  withal  that  Pericles,  the  son  of 
Xantippus,  was  by  the  mother's  side  one  of  that  race.  For 
they  thought,  if  Pericles  were  banished,  the  Athenians 
would  the  more  easily  be  brought  to  yield  to  their  desire. 
Nevertheless,  they  hoped  not  so  much  that  he  should  be 
banished,  as  to  bring  him  inlo  the  envy^of  the  city,  as  if 
the  misfortune  of  him  were  in  part  the  cause  of  the  war. 
For  being  the  most  powerful  of  his  time,  and  having  the 
sway  of  the  state,  he  was  in  all  things  opposite  to  the  La- 
cedaemonians, not  suffering  the  Athenians  to  give  them  the 
least  wa}',  but  inticing  them  to  the  war. 

Contrariwise,  the  Athenians  required  the  Laceda?moni- 
ans  to  banish  such  as  were  guilty  of  breach  of  sanctuary  at 
Tcenarus.  For  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  had  caused 
their  Helots,  suppliants  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Toe- 
narus,  to  forsake  sanctuary,  slew  them.  For  which  cause 
they  themselves  think  it  was  that  the  great  earthquake  hap- 
pened afterwards  at  Sparta. 

Also  they  required  them  to  purge  their  city  of  the  pol- 
lution of  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Pallas  Chalciceca, 
which  was  thus:  after  that  Pausanias,  the  Lacedaemonian, 


*  Of  Minerra. 

+  The  Lacedaemonians  that  in  the  reign  of  Codrus  invaded  Athen?,  and 
were  defeated,  some  of  them  bting  entered  the  city  could  not  get  away,  but 
sat  at  those  altars,  and  were  dismissed  safe,  but  some  of  them  slain  as  they 
*ent  home. 

"l  si^Kii  biau     Eumeoides. 
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was  recalled  by  the  Spartans  from  bis  charge  in  Hellespont, 
and  having  been  called  in  question  by  them,  was  absolved, 
though  he  v^'as  no  more  sent  abroad  hy  the  state,  yet  he 
went  again  into  Hellespont  in  a  galley  of  Hermione,  as  a 
private  man,  without  leave  of  the  Lacediemonians,  to  the 
Grecian  war,  as  he  gave  out,  but  in  truth  to  negotiate  with 
the  king,  as  he  had  before  begun,  aspiring  to  the  principa- 
lity of  Greece.  Now  the  benelit  that  he  had  laid  up  witli 
the  king,  and  the  beginning  of  the  whole  business  was  at 
first  from  this:  when  after  his  Return  from  Cyprus  he  had 
taken  Byzantium,  when  he  was  there  the  first  time,  which 
being  holden  by  the  Medes,  there  were  taken  in  it  some 
near  to  the  king,  and  of  his  kindred,  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  confederates,  he  sent  unto  the  king  those  near  ones 
of  his  which  he  had  taken,  and  gave  out  they  were  run 
away.  This  he  practised  with  one  Gongylus  an  Eretrian  to 
whose  charge  he  had  committf^d  both  the  town  of  Byzan- 
tium and  the  prisoners.  Also  he  sent  letters  unto  him, 
which  Gongylus  carried,  wherein,  as  was  afterwards  known, 
was  thus  written: 

The  Letter  of  Paumnias  to  the  King. 

Pausanias,  general  of  the  Spartans,  being  desirous  to 
do  thee  a  courtesy,  sendeth  back  i^nto  thee  these  men, 
whom  he  hath  bv  arms  taken  prisoners :  and  I  have  a  pur- 
pose, if  the  same  seem  also  good  unto  thee,  to  take  thy 
flanghter  in  marriage,  and  to  bring  Sparta  and  tiie  rest  of 
Greece,  into  rhy  subjection.  These  things  I  account  my- 
self able  to  bring  to  pass,  if  I  may  communicate  my  coun- 
sels with  thee.  If  therefore  any  of  these  things  do  like 
thee,  se.id  some  trusty  man  tt>  the  sea  side,  by  whose 
mediation  we  may  confer  together. 

These  were  the  contents  of  the  writing.  Xer.xes  being 
pleased  with  the  letter,  sends  away  Artabazus,  the  son  of 
rhurnaces,  to  the  sea  side,  with  commandment  to  take  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Dascylis,  and  to  dismiss 
Megabates  that  was  governor  there  before:  and-  withal, 
gives  him  a  letter  to  Pausanias,  which  he  commanded  him 
to  send  over  to  him^vith  speed  to  Byzantium,  and  to  shew 
him  the  seal,  and  well  and  faithfully  to  perform,  whatso- 
ever in  his  affairs  he  should  by  Pausanias  be  appointed  to 
do.  Artabazus,  after  he  arrived,  having  in  other  things 
done  as  he  was  commanded,  sent  over  the  letter,  wherein 
was  written  this  answer. 
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The  Letter  of  Xerxes  to   Pausanias. 

Thus  saith  king  Xerxes  to  Pausanias;  for  the  iBen  which 
thou  hast  saved  and  sent  over  the  sea  unto  me  troui  Byzan- 
tium, thy  benefit  js  laid  up  iu  our  house,  indehbly  regis- 
tered for  ever :  and  I  like  <-.so  of  what  tiiou  hast  propounded. 
And  let  neither  night  nor  day  make  thee  remiss  in  the 
peiforniance  of  what  thou  hast  promised  uuto  me.  Neither 
be  thou  hindered  by  the  expence  of  gold  and  silver,  or 
multitude  of  soldiers  requisite,  whithersoever  it  be  needful 
to  have  them  come:  but  with  Artabazus,  a  good  man, 
whom  I  have  sent  unto  thee,  do  boldly  both  mine  and 
thine  own  business,  as  shall  be  most  tit  for  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  us  both. 

Pausanias  having  received  these  letters,  w  hcreas  he  was 
before  in  great  authority  for  his  conduct  at  Platsea,  became 
now  many  degrees   more  elevated  ;  and  endured   no  more 
to  live   after  the  accustomed   manner  of  his  country,  but 
went  apparalled   at  Byzantium   after  the  fa^hion   of    Per- 
sia; and  when   he  went  through  Thrace,  had   a  guard  of 
Medes  and  Egyptians,  and  his  table  likewise  after  the  Per- 
sian manner.     Nor  was  he  able  to  conceal  his  purpose,  but 
in  trifles  made  apparent,  before-hand,  the  greater  matters 
he  had  conceived  of  the   future.     He   became   moreover 
difficult  of  access,  and  would  be  in  such  choleric   passions 
toward  all  men  indifferently,  that  no  man  might  endure  to 
approach  him;  which  was  also  none  of  the  least  causes  why 
the  confederates  turned  from  him  to  the  .Athenians.    When 
the  Lacedaemonians  heard  of  it,  they  called  him  home  the 
first   time.     And   when  being  gone  out  the  second   time 
without  their  command  in  a  galley  of  Hermione,  it  appeared 
that  he  cootinued  still  in  the  same  practices;  and  after   he 
was  forced  out  of  Byzantium   by  siege  of  the  Athenians, 
returned  not  to  Sparta,  but  news  came,   that  he  had  seated 
himself  at  Colony,  in  the  country  of  Troy,  practising  still 
with    the  Barbaria;5s,  and    making  his  abode  there  tor  no 
good    purpose :    then  the   Ephori   forbore   no   longer,   but 
sent  unto  him  a  public  officer  with  the  Scytalc*,  <  ornniandinf 

*  Scytaie,  properly  a  staff;  here,  a  forta  of  lettsr  used  by  the  Lacs- 
daeiDOtiians  in  th;*  mannf-r  j  they  had  two  round  staves  of  one  bieaess 
whereof  the  state  kept  oue,  and  the  man  whom  they  employed  abroad  Kept 
the  other;  and  wiien  thty  would  write,  they  wrapped  about  it  a  small^honj 
«f  ^archnoeotj  and  having  th^reou  •wratt.n,  took  it  off  again,  ai»d  »cut  ocly 

t  3 
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him  not  to  depart  from  the  officer;  and  in  case  he  refused 
denounced  war  against  him.  But  he  desiring  as  much  as 
he  could  to  deeUne  suspicion,  and  behevmg  that  with 
itioney  he  should  be  able  to  discharge  himself  of  his  accu- 
sations, returned  unto  Sparta  the  second  time.  And  first 
he  was  by  the  Ephori  committed  to  ward;  (for  the  Ephori 
have  power  to  do  this  to  their  king,)  but  afterwards  procur- 
ing his  enlargement,  he  came  forth  and  exhibited  himself 
to  justice,  against  such  as  had  any  thing  to  allege  against 
him.  And  though  the  Spartans  had  against  him  no  mani- 
fest proof,  neither  his  enemies,  nor  the  whole  city,  where- 
upon to  proceed  to  the  punishment  of  a  man  both  ot  the 
race  of  their  kings,  and  at  that  present  in  great  authority ; 
for  Plistarchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas,  being  king,  and  as  yet 
in  minority,  Pausanias,  who  was  his  cousin  german,  "ad  the 
tuition  of  him  ;  yet  by  his  licentious  behaviour,  and  affec- 
tation of  the  Barbarian  customs,  he  gave  much  cause  of 
suspicion  that  he  meant  not  to  live  in  the  equality  ot  the 
present  state.  They  considered  also  that  h^  differed  m 
manner  of  life,  from  the  discipline  established:  amongst 
other  things,  by  this,  that  upon  the  Tripode  at  Delphi, 
which  the  Grecians  had  dedicated,  as  the  best  of  the  spoil 
of  the  MeSes,  he  had  caused  to  be  inscribed  of  himself  m 
particular,  this  elegiac  verse : 

Pausanias,  Greek  general. 

Having  the  Medes  defeated. 
To  Phcebus  in  record  thereof. 

This  gift  hath  consecrated. 

But  the  Lacedemonians  then  presently  defaced  that 
inscription  of  the  Tripode,  and  engraved  thereon  by  name 
all  the  cities  that  had  joined  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Medes  and  dedicated  it  so.  This  therefore  was  numbered 
amongst  the  offences  of  Pausanias,  and  was  thought  to 
a^ree  with  his  present  design,  so  much  the  rather,  f(M-  the 
condition  he  was  now  in.  They  had  information  further, 
that  he  had  in  hand  some  practice  with  the  Helots,  and  so 
he  had-  for  he  promised  them  not  only  manumission,  but 
also  freedom  of  the  city,  if  they  would  rise  with  him,  and 
cooperate  in  the  whole  business.  But  neither  thus,  upon  some 
impeachment  of  the    Helots,  would  Aiey  proceed  against 

that  thong,  ^»hich,  wrapped  likewise  about  the  other  staff,'  the  letters  joined 
.Clin  :in.l  might  be  r^e^d.  This  served  instead  <sf  cypher.  It  seems  Pausa- 
nias  retained  hi»  Staff  irom  the  time  he  had  . :.  ,  !!yzantium. 
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him,  but  kept  the  custom  which  they  hare  in  their  oww 
cases,  not  hastily  to  give  a  peremptory  sentence  against  a 
Spartan  without  unquestionable  proof.  THl  at  length,  as  it 
is  reported,  purposing  to  send  over  to  Artabazus  his  last 
letters  to  the  king,  he  was  bewrayed  unto  them  bj-  a  man 
of  Argilus,  in  time  past  his  minion*,  and  most  faithful  to 
him;  who  being  terrified  with  the  cogitation,  that  not  any- 
of  those  which  had  been  formerly  sent  had  ever  returned, 
got  him  a  seal  like  to  the  seal  of  Pausanias  (to  the  end 
that  if  his  jealousy  were  false,  or  that  he  should  need  to 
alter  any  thing  in  the  letter,  it  might  not  be  discovered) 
sind  opened  the  letter,  wherein  (as  he  had  suspected 
the  addition  of  some  such  clause)  he  found  himself 
also  written  down  to  be  murdered.  The  Ephori,  when 
tfiese  letters  (O'e re  by  him  she>vn  unto  them,  though  they 
believed  the  matter  much  more  than  they  did  before,  yet 
^desirous  to  hear  somewhat  themselves  from  Pausanias  his 
own  mouth;  the  man  being  upon  design  gone  to  Taenarus 
ihto  sanctuary,  and  having  there  built  him  a  little  room 
with  a  p-artition,  in  which  he  hid  the  Ephoi-i ;  and  Pausa- 
nias coming  to  him,  and  asking  the  cause  of  his  taking 
sancluaiy,  they  plainly  heard  the  whole  matter.  For  the 
man  both  expostulated  with  him,  for  what  he  had  written 
about  him,  and  from  point  to  point  discovered  all  the  prac- 
tice: saying,  that  though  he  had  never  boasted  unto  him 
these  and  these  services  concerning  the  king,  he  must  yet 
have  the  honour,  as  well  as  many  other  of  his  servants,  to 
be  slain.  And  Pausanias  himself  both  confessed  the  same 
things,  and  also  bade  the  man  not  to  be  troubled  at  what 
was  past,  and  gave  him  assurance  to  leave  sanctuary, 
intreating  him  to  go  on  in  his  journey  with  all  speed,  and 
not  to  frustrate  the  business  in  hand. 

Now  the  Ephori,  when  they  had  distinctly  heard  hini, 
■  jr  that  lime  went  their  way,  and  knowing  now  the  certain 
•ruth,  intended  to  apprehend  him  in  the  city.  It  is  said, 
that  when  he  was  to  be  apprehended  in  the  street,  he  per- 
ceived by  the  countenance  of  one  of  the  Ephori  comin 
towards  him,  what  they  came  for:  and  when  another 
them  had  by  a  secret  beck  signified  the  matter  for  good 
will,  he  ran  into  the  close*  of  the  temple  of  Pallas  Chal- 
ciaeca,  and  got  in  before  they  overtook  him.     Kow  the 


;^ 


"*  n«i2t«4.  taken  both  in  ^ood  and  bad  sense,  for  a  man  with  whom  ano- 
ther iriiin  IS  in  love.  v 

t  'lif«9-  Both  the  temple  and  the  errouad  consecrated;  wherein  standetb 
t^4e  tv  n;)le,  altar,  and  edifice*  for  the  use  of  ibfir  religion. 
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temple*  itself  was  hard  by,  and  entering  ihto  a  house  be- 
longing to  the  temple,  to  avoid  the  injury  of  the  open  air, 
there  staid.  They  that  pursued  him  eould  not  then  over- 
take him,  but  afterwards  they  took  off  the  roof  and  the 
doors  of  the  house,  and  watching  a  time  when  he  was 
within,  beset  the  house,  and  mured  him  up,  and  leaving  a 
guard  there,  famished  him.  When  they  perceived  him  about 
to  give  up  the  ghost,  they  carried  him  as  he  was,  out  of 
the  house,  yet  breathing,  and  being  out,  he  died  immedi- 
ately. After  he  was  dead,  they  were  about  to  throw  him 
into  the  Caeada-f-,  where  they  used  to  cast  in  malefactors, 
yet  afterwards  they  thought  good  to  bury  him  in  some 
place  thereabout :  but  the  oracle  of  Delphi  commanded 
the  Lacedaemonians  afterwards,  both  to  remove  the  sepul- 
chre from  the  place  where  he  died,  so  that  he  lies  now  in 
the  entry  of  the  temple,  as  is  evident  by  the  inscription  of 
the  pillar,  and  also,  as  having  been  a  pollution  of  the 
sanctuary,  to  render  two  bodies  to  the  goddess  of  Chalci- 
aeca  for  that  one.  Whereupon  they  set  up  two  brazen 
statues,  and  dedicated  the  same  unto  her  for  Pausanias. 
Now  the  Athenians,  the  god  himself  having  judged  this  iv 
pollution  of  sanctuary,  required  the  Lacedaemonians  tQ 
banish  out  of  their  city  such  as  were  touched  with  the 
same. 

At  the  same  time  that  Pausanias  came  to  his  end,  the 
Lacedaemonians  by  their  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  ac- 
cused Themistocles,  for  that  he  also  had  Medized  together 
with  Pausanias,  having  discovered  it  by  proofs  against 
Pausanias,  and  desired  that  the  same  punishment  might  be 
likewise  inflicted  upon  him.  W^hereunto  consenting,  for 
he  was  at  this  time  in  banishment  by  ostracism;}:,  and  though 
his  ordinary  residence  was  at  Argos,  he  travelled  to  and  from 
other  places  of  Peloponnesus;  they  sent  certain  men  in 
company  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  willing  to  pur- 
sue him,  with  command  to  bring  him  in  wheresoever  they 
could  find  him.  But  Themistocles  having  had  notice  of  it 
before-hand,  flieth  out  of  Peloponnesus  into  Corcyra,  to. 
the  people  of  which  city  he  had  ibrmerly  been  beneficial. 
But  the  Corcyreans,  alleging  that  they  durst  not  keep  bin; 
there,  for  fdar  of  displeasing  both  the  Lacedaemonians  and 

*  Tj.uiv®'.     The  tcmplt!  or  chnrc  h  of  the  god«less. 
+  Ca;.uia,  a  pit  near  I.aoe<la^moii. 

*  A  kind  Jj.f  hanishmeiit  wherein  the  Athenians  wrote  upon  the  shell  of  nn 
oyster  the  numc  of  him  they  would  banish:  used  prin('i|)ally  apainst  £:rcat 
roen,  whose  power  or  faction  they  feared  might  breed  alteration  in  the  itate  : 
and  was  but  for  certain  years. 
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ihe  Athenians,  convey  him  into  the  opposite  continent:  and 
being  pursued  by  the  men  thereto  appointed,  asking 
continually  which  way  he  went,  he  was  compelled  at  a 
straight,  lo  turn  in  unto  Admetus  king  of  the  Molossians, 
his  enemy.  The  king  himself  being  then  from  home,  he 
became  a  suppliant  to  his  wife,  and  by  her  was  instructed 
to  take  their  son*  with  him,  and  sit  down  at  the  altar  of 
the  house.  When  Admetus  not  long  after  returned,  he 
made  himself  known  to  him,  and  desired  him,  that  though 
he  had  opposed  him  in  some  suit  at  Athens,  not  to  revenge 
it  on  him  now  in  the  time  of  his  flight :  saying,  that  no«r 
being  the  weaker,  he  must  needs  suffer  under  the  stronger; 
whereas  noble  revenge  is  of  equals  upon  equal  terms:  and 
that  he  had  been  his  adversary  but  in  matter  of  profit,  not 
of  life;  whereas,  if  he  delivered  him  up,  telling  him  withal, 
for  what,  and  by  whom  be  was  followed,  he  deprived  hira 
of  all  means  of  saving  his  life.  Admetus  having  beard  him, 
bade  him  arise  together  with  his  son,  whom  he  held  as  he 
sat:  which  is  the  most  submiss  supplication  that  is. 

Not  long  after  came  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  though  they  alleged  much  to  have  him,  yet 
he  delivered  him  not,  but  sent  him  away  by  land  to  Fydna, 
upon  the  otherf  sea  (a  city  belonging  to  Alexander;j)  be- 
cause his  purpose  was  to  go  to  the  king:§  where  finding  a 
ship  bound  for  Ionia,  he  embarked,  and  was  carried  byjbul 
weather  upon  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians  that  besie"-ed 
Naxus.  Being  afraid,  he  discovered  to  the  master,  for  he 
was  unknown,  who  he  was,  and  for  what  he  fled,  and  said, 
that  unless  he  would  save  him,  he  meant  lo  say,  that  he 
had  hired  him  to  carry  him  away  for  money.  And  that  to 
save  him,  there  needed  no  more  but  this,  to  let  none  go 
out  of  the  ship  till  the  weather  served  to  be  gone.  To 
which  if  he  consented,  he  would  not  forget  to  requite  him 
according  to  his  merit.  The  master  did  so;  and  havin"^ 
iuin  a  day  and  a  night  at  sea,  upon  the  fleet  of  the  Athe- 
nians, he  arrived  afterwards  at  Ephesus.  And  Themistocles 
having  liberally  rewarded  him  with  money,  for  he  received 
there,  both  what  was  sent  him  from  his  friends  at  Athens 
and  also  what  he  had  put  out  at  Argos;  he  took  his  journey 
upwards,  in  company  of  a  certain  Persian  of  the  low  coun- 
tries,||  and  sent  letters  to  the  king  Arlaxerxes,  the  son  of 

♦  Tov  iTa!i*.    Cornelius  Kepos,  in  the  life  of  Theniistoclcs,  says  it  was  theif 
Jaugbter. 

+  The  ;£g«an  sea. 

J  King  of  Alacedonia.  §  Of  Persia.. 

II  The  lew  cuuntriei  of  Asia,  Ijiiig  to  the  iEgean  sex 
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Xerxes,  newly  come  to  the  kingdom,  wherein  was  written 
to  this  purpose. 

His  Letter  to  Artaxerxes, 

\,  Themistocles,  am  coming  unto  thee,  who  of  all  the 
Grecians,  as  long  as  I  was  forced,  to  resist  thy  father  that 
invaded  me,  have  done  your  house  the  most  damages ;  yet 
the  benefits  I  did  him,  were  more,  after  once  I,  with  safety, 
he,  with  danger,  was  to  make  retreat.  And  both  a  good  turn 
is  already  due  unto  me,  (writing  here,  how  he  had  fore- 
warned him  of  the  Grecians'  departure  out  of  Salamis,  and 
ascribing  the  then  not  breaking  of  the  bridge,  falsely  unto 
himself,)  and  at  this  time  to  do  thee  many  other  good  ser^ 
vices,  1  present  myself,  persecuted  by  the  Grecians  for  thy 
friendship's  sake.  But  I  desire  to  have  a  year's  respite,  that 
J  may  declare  unto  thee  the  cause  of  my  coming  myself. 

The    kino-,  as  is  reported,  wondered  what  his  purpose 
mif^ht  be,  aiid  commanded  him  to  do  as  he  had  said.     In 
this  time  of  respite,  he  learned  as  much  as  he  could  of  the 
language  and  fashions  of  the  place,  and  a^ear  after  com- 
ing to   the  court,  he  was  great  with  the  ting,  more  than 
ever   had   been  any  Grecian  before ;  both  for  his  former 
dio-nity,  and  the  hope  of  Greece,  which  he  promised  to 
hrTnff 'into   his  ^subjection;  but  especially  for  the  trial  he 
gave  of  his  wisdom.     For  Themistocles  was  a  man  in  whom 
most  trulv  was   manifested    the   strength  ot  natural  jiidg- 
ment  wherein  he  had  something  worthy  admiration,  ditfer- 
€nt  from  other  men.    For  by  his  natural  prudence,  without 
the  help  of   instruction  before  or  after,  he  was  both  ot 
extemporary    matters   upon    short    deliberation,    the    best 
discerner,  and  also  of  what  for  the  most  part  would  be  their 
issue    the  best  conjecturer.     What  he  was  perfect  in    be 
was  able  also  to  explicate  :  and  what  he  was  unpractised  in, 
he  was  not  to  seek  how  to  judge  of  conveniently.     Also  he 
foresaw,  no  man  better,  what  was  best  or  worst  in  any  case 
that  was  doubtful.    And,  to  say  all  in  few  words,  this  man, 
by  the  natural  goodness  of  his  wit,  and  quickness  ot  deli- 
beration, was  the  ablest  of  all  men,  to  tell  what  was  ht  to 
be  done  upon   a  sudden,     lint  falling  sick,  he  ended  his 
life-  some  say  he   died   voluntarily  by  poison,  because  he 
thought  himself  unable  to   perform  what  ho  had   promised 
to  the  king.     His  monument  is  in  Magnesia*  ni  Asia,  m 

^  There  is  another  city  uf  tUat  name  in  Greece 
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the  market-place  :  for  he  had  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try, the  king  having  heslowed  upon  him  Magnesia,  which 
yielded  him  fifty  talents  by  year  for  his  bread,*  and  Lamp- 
saens  for  his  wine,  for  thjs  city  was  in  tliose  days  thought 
to  have  store  of  wine,  and  the  city  of  Myus  lor  his  meau 
His  bones  are  said  by  liis  kindred  to  hiive  been  brought 
home  by  his  own  appointment,  and  buried  in  Attica 
unknown  to  the  Athenians:  for  it  was  not  lawful  to  bury 
one  there  that  had  fled  for  treason.  These  were  the  end* 
of  Pausanias  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  Themistocles  the  Athe- 
nian, the  most  famous  men  of  all  the  Grecians  of  their 
time.  And  this  is  that  which  the  Lacedaemonians  did 
command,  and  were  commanded  in  their  first  Embassage, 
touchins:  the  banishment  of  such  jis  were  under  the  curse. 

After  this,  they  sent  ambassadors  again  to  Athens, 
commanding  them  to  levy  the  siege  from  before  Potidaea, 
and  to  suffer  .-Egina  to  be  free;  but  principally,  and  most 
plainly  telling  them,  that  the  war  should  not  be  m;ide,  in 
^ase  they  would  abrogate  the  act  concerning  the  Megare- 
ans.  By  which  act  they  were  forbidden  both  the  fairs 
of  Attica,  and  all  ports  within  the  Athenian  dominioo. 
Bat  the  Athenians  would  not  obey  them,  neither  in  the  rest 
of  their  commands,  nor  in  the  abrogation  of  that  act;  but 
recriminated  the  Megareans,  for  having  tilled  holy  ground, 
and  «nset-out  with  bounds:  and  for  receiving  of  their 
slaves  that  revolted.  But  at  length,  when  the  last  ambas- 
sadors from  Liicedaemon  were  arrived,  nameU',  Rhamphias, 
Melesippus,  and  Agesander,  and  spake  nothing  of  that 
which  formerly  they  were  wont,  but  only  this,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  desire  that  there  should  be  peace,  which 
may  be  had,  if  you  will  suffer  the  Grecians  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws.  The  Athenians  called  an  assembly, 
|md  propounding  their  .  opinions  amongst  themselves; 
thought  good,  after  they  had  debated  the  matter,  to  give 
&em  an  answer  once  for  all.  And  many  stood  forth,  and 
delivered  their  minds  on  either  side,  some  for  the  war,  and 
some,  that  this  act  concerning  the  Megareans  ought  not  to 
stand  in  their  way  to  ptace,  but  to  be  abrogated.  And 
Pericles  the  son  of  Xantippus,  the  principal  man  at  that 
time,  of  all  Athens,  and  most  sufficient  both  for  speecli 
and  action,  gave  his  advice  in  such  manner  as  followeth. 

*  Cornelius  Nepos  in  the  lifp  of  Themistocles,  says  that  the  kins:  gare 
.  i in  these  cities  vitb  these  v«rdt,  Magnesia  to  fiqd  bim  bread,  Latnpsacul 
wine,  aad  Mya$  meat. 
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The  Oration  of  Pericles. 

Men  of  Athens,  I  am  still  not  only  of  the  same  opinion, 
not  to  give  way  to  the  Peloponnesians,  notwithstanding  I 
know  that  men  have  not  the  same  passions  in  the  war  itself, 
which  they  have  when  they  are  incited  to  it,  but  change 
their  opinions  with  the  events,  but  also  1  see  that  I  must 
now  advise  the  same   things,  or   very  near  to  what  I  have 
before  delivered.     And  I  require  of  you,  with  whom  my 
counsel  shall  take  place,  that  if  we  miscarry  in  ought,  you 
will  either  make  the  best  of  it,  as  decreed  by  common  con- 
sent, or   if  we   prosper,  not   to  attribute  it  to  your  own 
wisdom  only.     For  it  falleth  out  with  the  events  of  actions 
no  less  than  with  the  purposes   of  man,  to  proceed  with 
uncertainty  :  which  is   also  the  cause  that  when  any  thing 
happenelh  contrarv  to  our  expectation,  we  use   to  lay  the 
fault  on  fortune.    That  the  Lacedaemonians,  both  formerly, 
and  especially  now,  take  counsel  how  to  do  us  mischief    is 
a  thino-  manifest.     For  whereas  it  is   said,  [in  the  articles] 
thatin"'o.n  mutual  controversies,  we  shall  give  and  receive 
ti-ials  of  judgment,  and  in  the  mean  time,  either  side  hold 
what  they  possess,  they  never  yet  sought  any  such   trial 
themselves,  nor    will   accept  of   the   same  offered   by   us. 
They  will   clear    themselves  of  their  accusations,  by  war 
rather  than  bywords:  and  come   hither  no  more   now  to 
expostulate,  but  to  command.     For   they  command  us  to 
arise  from   before  Potidaia,  and  to  restore  the  .^gmetae  to 
the  liberty  of  their  own  laws,  and  to  abrogate  the  act  con- 
cernino-  the  Me^-areans.    And  ihev  that  come  last  cqmmand 
us  to  ''restore  lUl  the  Grecians  to  their  liberty.     Now  le^ 
none  of  you  conceive  that  we  shall  go  to  war  lor  '-^  "»ne, 
by  not  abrogating  the  act  concerning  Megara,  yet  this  by 
them   is  pretended  most,  and  that  for  the  abrogation  ot  it 
the  war  shall  stay;  nor   retam  a  scruple  in  your  minds,  as 
if  a  small    matter  moved  you  to  the  war:  tor  even  this 
small  matter  containeth  the   trial  and  constancy  of  your 
resolution  ;  wherein  iV  you  give  them  way,  you  shall  here^ 
after  be  commanded  a  greater  matter,  as  men  that  tor  tear 
will  obey  them  likewise  in  that.     But  by  a  stift  denial,  you 
shall  leach  them  plainly,  to  come  to  you  hereafter  on  terms 
of  more  equality.     Resolve,   thererore,  from  this  occasion, 
either  to  vield  them  obedience,  before  you  rpceive  damage; 
pr  if  we 'must  have  war,  (which  for  my  part  I   thinjc  is 
best,)  be  the  pretence  weighty  or  light,  not  to  give  way, 
ftor  keep  what  we  possess  \^  fe^^:,     ^'or  a  great  and  u  little 
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claim,  imposed   by  equals  upon  their  neighbours,    before 
judgment,  by  way  ot  command,  hath  one  and  the  same 
virtue  to  make  subject.     As  tor  the  war,  how  both  we  and 
they  be  turnished,  and  why  we  are   not  like  to   have  the 
worse,  by  hearing  the  particulars,  you  shall  now  understand. 
The  Feloponnesians  are   mt;ii*  that  live   by   their  labour, 
without  money,  either  in  particular  or  in  common  stock. 
Besides,  in  long  wars,  and   by  sea,  they  are  without  expe- 
rience ;  for  that  the  wars  which  they  have  had  one  against 
another,  have  been  but  short,  through  poverty;  and  suchf 
men  can  neither  man  their  fleets,  nor  yet  send   out  their 
armies  by  land  very  often,  because  they  must  be  far  from 
their  own  wealth,  and  yet  by  that  be  maintaine<i;  and   be 
besides  barred  the  use  ot"  the  sea.     It  must  be  a  stockj  of 
money,  not  forced   contributions,  that   support   the  wars, 
and  such  as  live  by  their  labour  are  more  ready  to  serve  the 
wars  with  their  bodies   than  with   their  money.     For  they 
make  account  that  their  bodies  will  out-live  the  danger, 
but  their  money  they  think  is  sure  to  be  spent ;  especially 
if  the  war,  as  it  is  likely,  should  last.    So  that  the  Pelopon- 
Besians  and  their  confederates,  though  for  one   battle   they 
be   able  to   stand   out  against  all   Greece   besides,  yet  to 
maintain  a  war  against  such  as  have   their  preparations  of 
another  kind,  they  are  not  able;  in  as  much  as  not  havin<T 
one   and    the    same    counsel,    they  can    speedily   perform 
nothing  upon   the  occasion  ;  and  having  equalitLy  of  vote, 
and  being  ot"  several   races,§  every  one  will  press  his  parii- 
cular  interest,  whereby  nothing  is  like  to  be  fully  executed. 
For  some  will  desire  most  to  take  revenge  on  some  enemies, 
and   others  to   have  their  estates  least  wasted;  and  being 
long  before  they  can  assemble,  they  tak^the  lesser  part  of 
their  time  to  debate  the  common  business,  and  the  greater 
to  dispatch  their  own   private  affairs.     And  everv  one  sup- 
poseth  that  his  own  neglect  of  the  common  estate,  can  do 
little  hurt,  and  that  it  will  be  the  care  of  some  bodv  else  to 
look  to  that,  for  his  own  good:  not  observing  how  bv  these 
thoughts  of  every  one  in  several,  the   common  business   is 
jointly  ruined.      But   their  greatest  hinderance  of  ail,  will 
bfc  their  want  of  money,  which  being  raised  slowly,  their 
actions  must  be  full  of  delay,  which   the  occasions  of  war 
will  not  endure.     As  for  their  fortifying  here,  and   their 

f  As  !tvo  bVftbeir  labonr. 

I    TltHMffUU.  '^F" 

§  Ot  the   Pelopounesians   and  their    confelerates,    some  were    Doreacs, 
some  .-Eolians,  some  BcEOliasa. 
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navy,  they  are  matters  not  worthy  fear.    For  it  were  a  hard 
matter  for  a  city  equal  to  our  own,  in  time  of  peace  to  for-j 
tify  in  that  manner,  much  less  in  the  country  of  an  enemy,  j 
and  we  no  less  fortified  against  them.     And  if  they  had  a  I 
garrison  here,  though  they  might  by  excursions,  and  by 
the  receiving  of  our  fugitives,  annoy  some  part   of  our 
territory ;  yet  would  not  that  be  enough  both  to  besiege  us, 
and  also  to  hinder  us  from  sailing  into  their  territories,  and 
from  taking   revenge  with   our  fleet,  which   is   the  thing 
wherein  our  strength  lietli.  For  we  have  more  experience  in 
land  service  by  use  of  the  sea,  than  they  have  in  sea  service  by 
use  of  the  land.  Nor  shall  they  attain  the  knowledge  of  naval 
affairs  easily.     For  yourselves,  though  falling  to  it  immedi- 
ately upon  the  Persian  war,  yet  have  not  attained  it  fully. 
How  then  should  husbandmen,  not  seamen,  whom  also  w^e 
will  not  suffer  to  apply  themselves  to  it,  by  lying  continu- 
ally upon  them  with  so  great  fleets,  perform  any  matter  of 
value?  Indeed  if  they  should  be  opposed  but  with  a  few 
ships,  they  might  adventure,   encouraging   their  want  of 
knowledge  with  store  of  men;  but  awed   by  many,  they 
will  not  stir  that  way ;  and  not  applying  themselves  to  it, 
will  be  yet  more  unskilful,  and  thereby  more   cowardly. 
For  knowledge  of  naval  matters  is  an   art  as  well  as  any 
other,  and  not  to  be  attended  at  idle  times,  and  on  the  by  ;* 
but  requiring  rather,  that  whilst  it  is  a  learning,  nothing 
else  should  be  done  on  the  by.  But  say  they  should  take  the 
money  at  Olympia  and  Delphi,  and  therewith,  at  greater 
wages,  go  about  to  draw  from  us  the  strangers  employed  in 
our  fleet;  this  indeed,  if  going  abroad  both  ourselves^  and 
those  that  dwell  amongst  us,  we  could  not  match  them, 
were  a  dangerous  matter.     But  now  we  can  both  do  this, 
and,  which  is  the  principal  thing,  we  have  steersmen,  and 
other  necessary  men  for  the  service  of  a  ship,  both  more 
and  better  of  our  own  citizens,  than  are  in  all  the  rest  of 
Greece.     Besides  that,  not  any  of   these  jtrangers,  upon 
trial,  would  be  found  content' to  fly  his  own  country,  and 
withal  upon  less  hopef  of  victory,  for  a  few  days'  increase 
of  wages,  take  part  with  the  other  side.     In   this  manner, 
or  like  to  this,  seemeth  uqto  me  to  stand  the  case  of  the 
Peloponnesians:  whereas  ours  is  both  free  from  what  in 
theirs  I  have  reprehended,  and  hath  many  great  advantages 
besides.     If  they  invade  our   territory   by  land,  we  shall 
invade  theirs  by  sea.     And  when  we  have  wasted  part  of 

*   lie  t5  w^plpy*.  ■  . 

t  That  is,  of  victory  by  sea,  where  they  were  to  be  employed. 
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Peloponnesus,  and  they  all  Ani<m,  yet  shall  theirs  be  the 
greater  loss.  For  they,  unless  by  the  sword,  can  get  no 
other  territory  instead  of  that  we  shall  destroy:  whereas 
for  as  there  is  other  land,  both  in  tbe  islands  and  continent; 
lor  the  dominion  of  the  sea  is  a  great  matter.  Consider 
but  this;  if  we  dwelt  in  the  islands,  whether  of  us  thea 
were  more  inexpugnable?  We  must  therefore  now,  draw- 
ing as  near  as  can  be  to  that  imagination,  lay  aside  the 
care  of  fields  and  villages,  and  not  fur  the  loss  of  them, 
out  of  passion  give  battle  to  the  Peloponnesians,  far  more 
number  than  ourselves;  for  though  we  give  them  an 
verthrow,  we  must  fight  again  with  as  many  more:  and 
if  we  be  overthrown,  we  shall  lose  the  help  of  our  confe- 
derates, which  are  our  strength;  for  when  we  cannot  war 
upon  them,  they  will  revolt,  nor  bewail  ye  the  loss  of 
^elds  or  houses,  but  of  men's  bodies;  for  men  may  ac- 

fuire  these,  but  these  cannot  acquire  men.  And  if  I  thought 
should  prevail,  1  would  advise  you  to  go  out,  and  destroy 
them  yourselves,  and  shew  the  Peloponnesians  that  vou  will 
never  the  sooner  obey  them  for  such  things  as  these.'  There 
he  many  other  things  that  give  hope  of  victory,  in*  case  you 
do  not,  whilstyou  are  in  this  war,strive  to  enlarge  your  domi- 
nion, and  undergo  other  voluntary  dangers;  for  I  am  afraid  ot 
ar  own  errors  more  than  of  their  designs,  butthev  shall  be 
spoken  of  at  another  time  in  prosecution  of  the  war  itsek. 
For  the  present  let  us  send  away  these  men  witli  this  answer : 
that  the  Megareans  shall  have  the  liberty  of  our  fairs  and 
ports,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  will  also  make  no  banishment 
of  11^  nor  of  our  confederates,  as  of  strangers.  For  neither 
ourYct  concerning  Megara,  nor  their  banishment  of  stran- 
gers is  forbidden  in  the  articles.  'Also  that  we  will  let  the 
Grecian  cities  be  free,  if  they  were  so  when  the  peace  was 
made;  and  if  the  Lacedaemonians  will  also  give  leave  to 
their  confederates  to  use  their  freedom,  not  as  shall  serve 
the  turn  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  as  thev  themselves 
shall  every  one  think  good.  Also,  that  we  will  stand  to 
judgment  according  to  the  articles,  and  will  not  bl^in  the 
Avar,  but  be  revenged  on  those  Ihat  shall.  For  thisTs  both 
just,  and  for  the  dignity  of  the  city  to  answer.     Neverthe- 

*  TTiocydides  hath  his  mind  here  upon  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  which  fell 
out  many  years  after  the  death  of  Pericl«.  Whereby  it  seems  he  framcth 
his  speech  more  tj  what  Pt-ricles  might  hare  said,  than  to  what  he  did  sav. 
Which  also  h^rofesseth  in  general  of  h^s  course  in  setting  down  speeches! 
Brsides  he  miCcth  Petioles  here  to  an^er  point  by  point  to  the  oration  of 
the  Corinthians  at  Lacedapinon^^  if  he  had  been  by  when  it  was  deiirtred  : 
iud  i:seth  the  same  manner  in  ^Poono-ite  orati.ns. 
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less,  you  must  know,  that  of  necessity  war  there  will  be  ; 
and  the  more  willingly  we  embrace  it,  the  less  pressing  we 
shall  have  our  enemies;  and  that  out  of  greatest  dangers, 
whether  to  cities  or  private  men,  arise  the  greatest  honours. 
For  our  fathers,  when  they  undertook  the  Medes,  did  from 
less  beginnings,  nay,  abandoning  the  little  they  had,  by 
wisdom  rather  than  fortune,  by  courage  rather  than  strength, 
both  repel  the  Barbarian,  and  advance  this  state  to  the 
height  it  is  now  at.  Of  whom  we  ought  not  now  to  come 
short,  but  rather  to  revenge  us  by  all  means  upon  our  ene- 
mies, and  do  our  best  to  deliver  the  slate  unimpaired  by 
ws,  to  posterity. 

Thus  spake  Pericles. 

The  Athenians  liking  best  of  his  advice,  decreed,  as  he 
would  have  them,  answering  the  Lacedaemonians  according 
to  his  direction,  both  in  particular  as  he  had  spoken,  and 
generally  ;  that  they  would  do  nothing  on  command,  but 
were  ready  to  answer  their  accusations  upon  equal  terms, 
by  way  of  arbitrament.  So  the  ambassadors  went  home, 
and  after  these  there  came  no  more. 

These  were  the  quarrels  and  differences  on  either  side 
before  the  war :  which  quarrels  began  presently  upon  the 
business  of  Epidamnus  and  Corcyra.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  still  commerce  betwixt  them,  and  they  went  to  each 
other  without  any  herald,  though  not  without  jealousy. 
For  the  things  that  had  passed  were  but  the  confusion  of 
the  articles,  and  matter  of  the  war  to  follow. 
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'ilie  entry  of  the  Thehan  soldiers  into  Pldttea,  by  the  treason  of  some 
iaithin.  Their  repulse  and  slai/^ter.  The  irruption  of  the  Pelo- 
pormesians  into  Attica.  The  icasting  of  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Athenian  Jleet.  The  public  funeral  of  the  Jirst  slain.  The 
second  invasion  of  Attica.  The  pestilence  in  the  city  of  Athens. 
The  Ambraciots  war  against  the  Amphilochi.  Platcea  assaulted. 
Besieged.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet  beaten  by  Phormio,  before  the 
strait  of  the  gulf  of  Crissa.  The  same  fleet  repaired  and  rein- 
forced, and  beaten  again  by  Phormio,  before  Naupactus.  The 
attempt  of  the  Peloponnesians  on  Salamis.  The  fruitless  expedition 
of  the  Thracians  against  the  Macedonians.  This  in  the  first  three 
years  of  the  war. 


The  war  between  tHe  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesiani 
beginneth  now,  from  the  time  they  had  no  longer  com- 
merce one  with  aiipther  without  a  herald,  and  that  having 
once  begun  it,  they  warred  without  intermission.  And  it  is 
written  in  order  by  summers  and  winters,  according  as  frora 
time  to  time  thfe  several  matters  came  to  pass. 

The  peace,  which  after  the  winning  of  Eubcea,  was 
concluded  for  thirty  years,  lasted  fourteen  years ;  but  in 
the  fifteenth  year,  being  the  forty-eighth  of  the  priesthood 
of  Chrysis*  in  Argos:  ^nesias  being  then  Ephore  at 
Sparta,  and  Pythadorus  Archon  of  Athens,  having  then 
twof  months  of   his  government  to    come,  in    the  sixth 

♦  Priestess  of  Juno;  by  whose  Priesthood  they  reckoned  their  years, 
f  The  Albeaiaus  began  tkeir  years  about  the  suiomer  (otitic^ 
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month  after  the  battle  at  Potidaea,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  spring,  three  hundred   and  odd  Thebans,   led  by 
Pythangelus  the  son  of  Philides,  and  Diemphorus  the  son 
of   Oenotoridas,  Boeotian  rulers,*  about  the  first  watch  of 
the  night  entered  with  their  arms  into  Platsea,  a  city  of 
Bceotia,    and  confederate  of  the  Athenians.     They  were 
brouo-ht  in,  and  the  gates  opened  unto  them  by  Nauclides 
and  Sis  complices,  men  of  Plata^a,  that  for  their  own  pri- 
vate ambition,  intended  both  the  destruction  of  such  citi- 
zens as  were  their  enemies,  and  the  putting  of  the  whole 
city  under  the  subjection  of  the  Thebans.    This  they  nego- 
ciated  with  one  Eurymachus  the  son  of  Leontiadas,  one  of 
the  most  potent  men  of  Thebes.     For  the  Thebans,  foresee- 
ing the  war,  desired  to  preoccupate  Platgea,  which  was  always 
at  variance  with  them,  whilst  there  was  yet  peace,  and 
the  war  not  openly  on  foot.     By  which  means  they  more 
easily  entered  undiscovered,  there  being  no  order  taken 
before  for  a  watch.     And  makingf  a  stand  in  their  arms  in 
the  market  place,  did  not,  as  they  that  gave  them  entrance 
would  have  had  them,  fall  presently  to  the  business,  and 
enter  the  houses  of  their  adversaries,  but  resolved  rather  to 
make  favourable  proclamation,  and  to  induce  the  cities  to 
composition  and  friendship.     And  the  herald  proclaimed, 
that  if  any  man,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  all  the 
Boeotians,  would  enter  into  the  same  league  of  war  with 
them,  he  should  come  and  bring  his  arms  to  theirs :  sup- 
posing the  city  by  this  means  would  easily  be  drawn  to 
their  side.    The   Platseans  when  they  perceived  that  the 
Thebans  were  already  entered,  and  had  surprised  the  city 
through  fear  and  opinion  that  more  were  entered  than  indeed 
were,  (for  they  could  not  see  them  in   the  night)  came  to 
composition,   and  accepting  the  condition,  rested  quiet; 
and  the  rather  for  that  they  had  yet  done  no  man  harm. 
But  whilst  that  these   things  were  treating,  they  observed 
that  the  Thebans  were  not  many,  and  thought  that  if  they 
should  set  upon  them,, they  might  easily  have  the  victory. 
For  the  Plataean  commons  were  not  willing  to  have  revolted 
from   the  Athenians.     Wherefore  it  was  thought  fit  to  un- 
dertake the  matter;  and  tliey  united  themselves,  by  digging 
thiough  the  common  walls  between  house  and  house,  that 
they  might  not  be  discovered  as  they  passed  tlie  streets. 
They  also  placed  carts  in  the  streets,  without  the  cattle 

*  hMrafX»*li('     There  were  eleven  of  them  in   all,  and  had  the  absolute 
comui.iiiJ  oJ  nic  Boeotians  m  their  wars,  in  turns. 
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that    drew  them,  to  serve  them  instead  of  a  wall;    and 
every  other  thing  they  put  in  readiness,  as  they  severally 
seemed  necessary  lor    the  present   enterprize.     When   all 
things  according  to  their  means,  were  ready,  they  marched 
from    their   houses,  towards    their  enemies;    taking   their 
time  whilst  it  was  yet  night,  and  a  little   before  break  of 
day ;  because  they  would  not  have  to  charge  them,  when 
they  should   be  emboldened    by  tiie   light,   and   on   equai 
terms,  but  when  they  should    by  night  be    terrified,  and 
inferior  to  them  in  knowledge  of  the  places  of  the  city. 
So  they  forthwith  set  upon  them,  and  came  quickly  ^p  to 
hand  strokes.     And  the  Thebans  seeing  this,  and  finding 
they  were  deceived,  cast  themselves  into  a  round  figure, 
and   beat  them   back  in  that   part  where  the  assault  was 
made;  and    twice   or  thrice   they  repulsed   them.     But  at 
last,  when    both   the   Plataeans  themselves   charged   them 
with  a   great   clamor,  and    their  wives  also   and   families 
shouted  and  screeched  from  the  houses,  and  withal  threw 
stones  and  tiles  amongst  them;  the  night  having  been  also 
very  wet,  they  were  atraid  and  turned  their  backs,  and  fled 
here  and  there  about  the  city;  ignorant  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  dark  and  dirt,  of  the  ways  out,  by  which  they  should 
have  been  saved,  for  this  accident  fell  out  upon  the  change 
of  the  moon,  and  pursued  by  such  as  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  ways  to  keep  them  in,  insomuch  as  the  greatest 
part  of  them  perished.     The  gate  by  which  they  entered, 
and  which  only  was  left  open,  a  certain  Plataean  shut  up 
again  with  the  head  of  a  javelin,  which  he  thrust  into  the 
staple  instead  of  a  bolt :    so  that  this  way  also  their  passage 
was  stopped.     As  they  were  chased  up  and  down  the  city 
some  climbed  the  walls  and  cast  themselves  out,  and  for  the 
most  part  died;  some  came  to  a  desart  gate  of  tiie  city^  and 
with  a  hatchet  given  them  by  a  woman,  cut  the  staple,  and 
got  forth  unseen :  but  these  were  not  many,  for  the  thing 
was  soon  discovered  :  others  again  were  slain,  dispersed  in 
several  parts  of  the  city.     But  the  greatest  part,  and  those 
especially  who  had  cast  themselves  before  into  a  ring,  hap- 
pened into  a  great  edifice  adjoining  to  the  wall,  the  doors 
whereof  being  open,  they  thought  had  been  the  gatei-  of 
the  city,  and  that  there  had  been  a  direct  way  through  to 
the  other  side.     The  Plataans  seeing  them  now  pent  up, 
consulted  whether  they  should  burn  them  as  they  were,  by 
firing  of  the  house,   or  else  resolve  of  some  oiher  punish- 
ment.    At  length,  both  these  and  all  the  rest  of  the  The- 
bans  that  were   straggling   m    the   city,  agreed  to   yield 
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themselves  and  their  arms  to  the  Platseans,  at  discretion. 
And  this  success  had  they  that  entered  into  Platgea. 

But  the  rest  of  the  Thebans  that  should  with  their  whole 
power  have  been  there  before  day,  for  feai«  the  surprise 
should  not  succeed  with  those  that  were  in,  came  so  late 
with  their  aid,  that  they  heard  the  news  of  what  was  done 
bv  the  way.     Now  Plataja  is  from  Thebes  seventy  furlongs, 
and  they  marched  the  slowlier  for  the  rain  which  had  fallen 
the  same  night.     For  the  river  Asopas  was  swoln  so  high, 
that  it  was  not  easily  passable ;  so  that  what  by  the  foul- 
ness of  the  way,  and  what  by  the  difficulty  of  passing  the 
river,  they  arrived  not  till   their  men  were  already  some 
slain  and  some  taken  prisoners.    When  the  Thebans  under- 
stood how  things  had  gone,  they  lay  in  wait  for  such  of  the 
Platseans  as  were  without:  for   there  were   abroad  in   the 
villages  both  men  and  household -stuff,  as  was  not  unlikely, 
the  evil  happening  unexpectedly,  and  in  time  of  peace; 
desiring,  if  they  could  take  any  prisoners,  to  keep  them 
for  exchange  for  those  of  theirs  within,  which  (if  any  were 
so)  were  saved  alive.    This  was  the  Thebans  purpose.     But 
the   Plataeans  whilst  they  were  yet  in  council,  suspecting 
that   some   such  thing  w^ould   be  done,  and   fearing  their 
case  without,  sent  a  herald  unto  the  Thebans,  whom  tkey 
commanded    to  say,   that   what  they    had   already   done, 
attempting  to  surprise  their  city  in  time  of  peace,  was  done 
wickedly,  and   to  forbid  them  to  do  any  injury  to  those 
without,  and  that  otherwise  they  would  kill  all  those  men  of 
theirs  that  they  had  alive ;  which,  if  they  would  withdraw 
their  forces  out  of  tlieir  territory,  they  would  again  restore 
unto  them.     Thus  the  Thebans  say,  and  that  tlie  Plataeans 
did  swear  it.     But  the  Plataeans  confess  not  that  they  pro- 
mised to  deliver  them  presently,  but  upon  treaty,  if  they 
should  agree,  and  deny  that  they  swore  it.    Upon  this  the 
Thebans  went  out  of  their   territory,  and  the  Plataeans, 
when  they  had  speedily  taken  in  whatsoever  thev  had  in 
the  countr}',  immediately  slew  their  prisoners.     They  that 
were  taken  were  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  Euryma- 
chus,    with  whom    the   traitors  had    practised,    was  one. 
When  they  had   done  they  sent  a  messenger  to  Athens, 
and  gave  truce  to  the  Thebans  to  fetch  away  the  bodies  of 
their  dead,  and  ordered  the  city  as  was  thought  convenient 
for  the  present  occasion. 

The  news  of  what  was  done,  coming  straitway  to  Athens, 
they  instantly  laid  hands  on  all  the  Boeotians  then  in 
Attica,  and  sent  aa  officer  to  Flftta^a  to  forbid  their  further 
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proceeding  with  their  Thehan  prisoners,  till  such  time  as 
they  also  should  have  advised  of  the  matter :  for  they  were 
not  yet  advertised  of  their  putting  to  death.  For  tlie  first 
messenger  was  sent  away  when  the  Thebans  first  entered 
the  town ;  and  the  second  when  they  were  overcome  and 
taken  prisoners.  But  of  what  followed  after,  they  knew 
nothing.  So  that  the  Athenians  when  they  sent,  knew  not 
what  was  done,  and  the  officer  arriving,  found  that  the 
men  were  already  sli^in.  After  this,  the  Athenians  sending 
«.n  army  to  Plataea,  victualled  it,  and  left  a  garrison  in  it, 
and  took  thence  both  the  women  and  children,  and  also 
such  men  as  were  unserviceable  for  the  war. 

This  action  falling  out  at  Plataea,  and  the  peace,  now 
clearly  dissolved,  the  Athenians  prepared  themselves  for 
war;  so  also  did  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confede- 
rates; intending  on  either  part  to  send  ambassadors  to  the 
Icing,*  and  to  other  Barbarians  wheresoever  they  had  hop« 
of  succours,  and  contracting  leagues  with  such  cities  as 
Were  not  under  their  own  command.  The  Lacedaemoni- 
ansj-f-  besides  those  gallies  which  they  had  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  of  the  cities  that  took  part  with  them  there,  were 
ordered  to  furnish,  proportionably  to  the  greatness  of  their 
several  cities,  so  many  more,  as  the  whole  number  might 
amount  to  five  hundred  sail,  and  to  provide  a  sum  of  money 
assessed,  and  in  other  things  not  to  stir  farther,  but  to 
receive  the  Athenians,  coming  but  with  one  ealley  at  once, 
till  such  time  as  the  same  should  be  ready.  The  Athenian* 
on  the  other  side,  surveyed  their  present  confederates,  and 
sent  ambassadors  to  those  places  that  lay  about  Peloponne- 
sus, as  Corcyra,  Cephalonia,  Acarnania,  and  Zacynthus, 
knowing  that  as  long  as  these  were  their  friends  they  mighx 
with  the  more  security  make  war  round  about  upoo  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus. 

Iseithers;de  conceived  small  matters,  but  put  their  whole 
strength  to  the  war-  And  not  without  reason:  for  all  men 
in  the  beginnings  of  enterprises,  are  the  most  eager.  Be- 
sides, there  were  then  in  Peloponnesus  many  young  men, 
and  many  io  Athensj,  who  for  want  of  experience,  not 
unwillingly  undertook  the  war.  And  not  only  the  rest  of 
Greece  stood  at  gaze,  to  behold  the  two  principal  states  in 
pom  bat,    but  many  propheciesj  were  told,  and  manv  sung§ 

*  Of  Persia. 

f  The  Lacfidsmonian  league,  or  Laeedsmonian  party,  not  particularly 
that  state.  +  ^h^  Prophecies  in  prose. 

^  "'Bid,  Sung.  For  those  prophecies  which  the  oracles  delivered  by  theif 
priests,  were  in  verse,  aod  were  not  called  Aiy*^  but  Xfi^fi^, 

*  3 
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by  the  priests  of  the  oracles,  both  in  the  cities  .ibout  to 
war,  and  in  others. 

There  was  also  ahttle  before  this  an  earthquake  in  Delos, 
which  in  the  memory  of  the  Grecians  never  shook  before  j 
and  was  interpreted  for,  and  seemed  to  be  a  sign  of  what 
was  to  come  afterwards  to  pass.  And  whatsoever  thing 
then  chanced  of  the  same  nature,  it  was  all  sure  to  be 
inquired  after.  But  men's  affections  for  the  most  part  went 
with  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  the  rather,  for  that  they 
gave  out,  they  would  recover  the  Grecians'  liberty.  And 
every  man,  both  private  and  public  person,  endeavoured  as 
much  as  in  them  lay,  both  in  word  and  deed  to  assist  them, 
and  thought  the  business  so  much  hindered,  as  himself  was 
not  present  at  it.  In  such  passion  were  most  men  against 
the  Athenians,  some  for  desire  to  be  delivered  from  under 
their  government,  and  others  for  fear  of  falling  into  it. 
And  these  were  the  preparations  and  affections  brought 
unto  the  war. 

But  the  confederates  of  either  party,  which   they  had 
t^'hen  they  began  it,  were  these:  the  LacedaBmoniacjs  had 
all   Peloponnesus  within  the  Isthmus,  except  the  Argives 
and   Achaeans;    for   these  were  in   amity  with  both,    save 
that  the  Pellenians   at  first,  only  of  all  y\chaia,  took  their 
part;  but  afterwards  all  the  rest  did  so  likewise,  and  with- 
out  Peloponnesus,    the    Megareans,    Locrians,    Boeotians, 
Pboraeans,  Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  and  Anactorians.     Of 
which  the  Corinthians,  Megareans,  Sicyonians,  Pellenians, 
Eleans,  Ambraciots,  and  Leucadians  found  shipping.     The 
Boeotians,   Phocaeans,    and    Locrians,   horsemen;  and   the 
Test  of  the  cities,  footmen.     And  these  were  the  confede- 
rates of  the   Lacedaemonians.     The  Athenian  confederates 
"were  these :  The  Chians,  Lesbians,  Plataeans,  the  Messe- 
nians  in   Nanpactus,  most  of  the  Acarnanians,  the  Corcy- 
racans,    Zacynthians,    and    other    cities    their    tributaries 
amongst  those  nations.     Also  that  part  of  Caria  which  is 
on   the  sea  coast,  and   the    Doreans   adjoining  to   them, 
Ionia,  Hellespont,  the  cities  bordering  on  Thrace,  all  the 
islands  from  Peloponnesus  to  Crete  on  the  east,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cyclades,  except  Melos  and  Thera.     Of  these 
the  Chians,  Lesbians,  and  Corcyra^ans  found   gallics,   the 
rest,  footmen   and  money.     These  were  their  confederates 
and  the  preparation  for  the  war  on  both  sides. 

The  Lacediemonians,  after  the  business  of  Platsea,  sent 
messengers  presently  up  and  down  Peloponnesus,  and  to 
their  confederates  without,  to  have  in  readiness  their 
forces,  and  such  things  as  should  be  necessary  for  a  foreiga 
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xpedition,  as  intending  the  invasion  of  Attica.  And 
^vhen  they  were  all  ready,  they  came  to  the  rendezvous  in 
the  Isthmus,  at  a  day  appointed,  two  thirds  of  the  forces 
of  every  city.  When  the  whole  army  was  gotten  together, 
Archidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  general  of  the 
expedition,  called  together  the  commanders  of  the  several 
cities,  and  such  as  were  in  authority,  and  most  worthy  to 
be  present^  and  spake  unto  them  as  foUoweth  : 

The  Oration  of  Archidamus. 

Men'  of  Peloponnesus,  and  confederates,  not  only  our 
fathers  have  had  many  wars  b»th  within  and  without  Pelo- 
ponnesus, but  we  ourselves  also,  such  as  are  anything  in 
years,  have  been  sufficiently  acquainted  therewith;  yet 
did  we  never  before  set  forth  with  so  great  a  preparation  as 
at  this  present.  And  now,  not  only  we  are  a  numerous  and 
puissant  army  that  invade,  but  the  sfate  also  is  puissant 
that  is  invaded  by  us.  We  have  reason  therefore  to  shew 
ourselves,  neither  worse  than  our  fathers,  nor  short  of  the 
opinion  conceived  of  ourselves.  For  all  Greece  is  up  at 
this  commotion  observing  us:  and  through  their  hatred  to 
the  Athenians,  do  wish  that  we  may  accomplish  whatsoever 
we  intend.  And  therefore  though  we  seem  to  invade  them 
with  a  great  army,  and  to  have  much  assurance  that  they 
will  not  come  out  against  us  to  battle,  yet  we  ought  not 
for  this,  to  march  the  less  carefully  prepared,  but  of  every 
city,  as  well  the  captain  as  the  soldier,  to  expect  always  some 
danger  or  other,  in  that  part  wherein  he  himself  is  placed. 
For  the  accidents  of  war  are  uncertain;  and  for  the  most 
part  the  onset  begins  from  the  lesser  number,  and  upon 
passion.  And  oftentimes  the  lesser  number,  being  afraid, 
hath  beaten  back  the  greater  with  the  more  ease,  for  that 
through  contempt  they  have  gone  unprepared.  And  in  the 
land  of  an  enemy,  though  the  soldiers  ought  always  to 
have  bold  hearts,  yet  for  action  they  ought  to  make  their 
preparations,  as  if  they  were  afraid.  For  that  will  give  them 
both  more  courage  to  go  upon  the  enemy,  and  more  safety 
in  fighting  with  him.  But  we  invade  not  now  a  city  that 
cannot  defend  itself,  but  a  city  every  way  well  appointed. 
So  that  we  must  by  all  means  expect  to  be  fought  withal, 
though  not  now,  because  we  be  not  yet  there,  yet  hereafter, 
when  they  shall  see  us  in  their  country  wasting  and  destroy- 
ing  their  possessions:  for  all  men  when  in  their  own  sig'it, 
and  on  a  sudden,  they  receive  any  extraordinary  hurt,  fall 
■presently  into  choler;  and  the  less  they  consider  with  the 
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more  stomach  they  assault.  And  this  is  hkely  to  hold  in 
the  Athenians  somewhat  more  than  in  others;  for  they 
think  themselves  worthy  to  have  the  command  of  others, 
and  to  invade  and  waste  the  territory  of  their  neighbours, 
rather  than  to  see  their  neighbours  waste  theirs.  Where- 
fore as  being  to  war  against  a  great  city,  and  to  procure 
both  to  your  ancestors  and  yourselves,  a  great  fame, 
either  good  or  bad,  as  shall  be  the  event;  follow  your  lead- 
ers in  such  sort,  as  above  all  things  you  esteem  of  order 
and  watchfulness:  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
comely  nor  more  safe,  than  when  many  men  are  seen  to 
pbserve  one  and  the  same  order. 

Archidamus  having  thus  spoken  and  dismissed  the 
council,  first  sent  Melesippus,  the  son  of  Diacritus,  a  man 
of  Sparta,  to  Athens,  to  try  if  the  Athenians,  seeing  them 
now  on  their  journey,  would  yet  in  some  degree  remit  of 
their  obstinacy.  But  the  Athenians  neither  received  hira 
into  their  city,  nor  presented  him  to  the  stale:  for  the 
opinion  of  Pericles  had  already  taken  place,  not  to  receive 
from  the  Lacedaeinonians,  neither  herald  nor  ambassador, 
as  long  as  their  array  was  abroad.  Therefore  they  sent 
him  back  without  audience,  with  commandment  to  be  out 
of  their  borders  the  self-same  day ;  and  that  hereafter  if 
they  would  anything  with  them,  they  should  return  every 
one  to  his  home,  and  send  their  ambassadors  frqm  thence. 
They  sent  with  him  also  certain  persons  to  convoy  him  out 
of  the  country,  to  the  end  that  no  man  should  confer  with 
him:  who  when  he  came  to  the  limits,  and  was  to  be  dis-r 
missed,  uttered  these  words ;  this  day  is  the  beginning  of 
much  evil  unto  the  Grecians:  and  so  departed. 

When  he  returned  to  the  camp,  Archidamus  perceiving 
that  they  would  not  relent,  dislodged,  and  marched  on  with 
his  army  into  their  territory.  The  Boeotians  with  their 
appointed  part,  and  with  horsemen,  aided  the  Peloponne- 
sians;  but  with  the  rest  of  their  forces,  went  and  wasted 
the  territory  of  Plataia. 

Whilst  the  Peloponnesians  were  coming  together  in  the 
Isthmus,  and  when  they  were  on  their  march,  before  they 
brake  into  Attica,  Pericles  the  eon  of  Xantippus,  (who 
■with  nine  others  was  general  of  the  Athenians)  when  he 
saw  they  were  about  to  break  in,  suspecting  that  Archidamus, 
either  of  private  courtesy,  or  by  command  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, to'  bring  him  into  jealousy,  as  they  had  before 
for  his  sake  commanded  the  excommunication,  might 
oftentimes  leave  his  lands  untouched,  told  the  Athenians 
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before-hand  in  an  assembly,  that  though  Archidaraus  had 
been  his  guest,  it  was  for  no  ill  to  the  stale,  and  howsoever,  if 
the  enemy  did  not  waste  his  lauds  and  houses,  as  well  a» 
the  rest,  that  then  he  gave  them  to  the  commou-wealth. 
And  therefore  desired,  that  for  this  he  might  not  be  sus- 
pected. Also  he  advised  them  concerning  the  business  i^ 
nand,  the  same  things  he  had  done  before,  that  they  should 
make  preparation  for  the  war,  and  receive  their  goods  into 
:he  city;  that  they  should  not  go  out  to  battle,  but  come 
into  the  city,  and  guard  it.  That  they  should  also  furnish 
out  their  ijavy,  wherein, consisted  their  power,  and  hold  a 
careful  hand  over  their  confederates,  telling  fhetp,  hoir 
that  in  the  money  that  came  from  these,  lay  their  strength, 
and  that  the  victory  in  war  consisted  wholly  in  counsel  and 
store  of  money.  Further,  he  bade  them'  be  confident  in 
that  there  was  yearly  coming  into  the  state  from  the  con- 
federates for  tribute,  besides  other  revenue,  six  hundred* 
talents,  and  remaining  yet  then  in  the  citadel  six  thousandf 
talents  of  silver  coin;  for  the  greatest  sum  there  had  been, 
was  ten  thousand;}:  talents,  wanting  three  hundr^fd,  ogtof 
which  was  taken  that  which  had  been  expended  upon  the 
gate-houses  of  the  citadel,  and  upon  other  buildings,  and 
for  the  charges  of  Polidaea.  Besides  the  uncoined  gold 
and  silver  of  private  and  public  offerings  ;  and  all  the  dedi- 
cated vessels  belonging  to  the  shews  aud  games,  and  the 
spoils  of  the  Persian,  and  other  things  qf  that  nature, 
which  amounted  to  no  less  than  five  hundred^  talents.  He 
added  further,  that  much  money,  might  be  had  out  o( 
other  temples  without  the  city,  which  they  might  use. 
And  if  they  were  barred  the  use  of  all  these,  they  might 
yet  use  the  ornaments  of  gold  about  the  goddess ||  herself; 
and  said  that  the  image  had  about  it  the  weight  of  forty^ 
talents  of  most  pure-  gold,  and  which  might  all  be  taken 
off;  but  having  made  use  of  it  for  tl\eir  safety,  he  said 
they  were  to  make  restitution  of  the  like  quantity  again. 
Thus  he  encouraged  them  touching  matter  of  money.    Mea 

*  Six  hundred  talents,  of  our  moaey  about  one  bnndred  and  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 

f  Six  thousand  talents,  of  oar  money  about  one  million  cme  hundred  and 
twerty-five  thousand  pounds. 

J  Nine  thousand  seven  hundred  talents,  one  million  eight  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling. 

§  Five  hundred  talents,  ninety-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  Ij  Minerva. 

5[  The  weight  of  forty  talents  in  gold,  at  three  pounds  an  ounce,  comes  ta 
sine  thousand  pounds. 
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of  arras,  he  said,  they  had  thirteen  thousand,  besides  the 
sixteen  thousand  that  were  employed  for  the  guard  of  the 
city  and  upon  the  walls ;  for  so  many  at  the  first  kept 
watch  at  the  coming  in  of  the  enemy,  young  and  old 
together,  and  strangers  that  dwelt  amongst  them,  as  many 
as  could  bear  arms.  For  the  length  of  the  Phalerian  wall, 
to  that  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  wall  of  the  city 
where  it  joined,  was  thirty-five  furlongs;  and  that  part  of 
the  circumference  which  was  guarded,  for  some  of  it  was 
not  kept  with  a  watch,  namely  the  part  between  the  Long 
Walls  and  the  Phalerian,  was  forty-three  furlongs;  and  the 
length  of  the  Long  Walls  down  to  Piraeus,  of  which  there 
was  a  watch  only  on  the  outmost,  was  forty  furlongs ;  and 
the  whole  compass  of  Piraeus,  together  with  the  Munychia, 
was  sixty  furlongs,  whereof  that  part  that  was  watched, 
was  but  half.  He  said  further,  they  had  of  horsemen, 
accounting  archers  on  horseback,  one  thousand  two 
hundred,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  archers,  and  of 
gallies  fit  for  the  sea  three  hundred.  All  this  and  no  less 
had  the  Athenians  v.'hen  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesians 
was  first  in  hand,  and  when  the  war  began.  These  and 
other  words  spake  Pericles,  as  he  used  to  do,  for  demon- 
stration that  they  were  likely  to  outlast  this  war. 

When  the  Athenians  had  heard  him,  they  approved  of 
his  words,  and  fetched  into  the  city  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  furniture  of  their  houses,  pulling  down 
the  very  timber  of  the  houses  themselves.  Their  sheep  and 
oxen  they  ficnt  over  into  Euboea,  and  into  the  islands  over 
against  them.  Nevertheless  this  removal,  in  respect  they 
had  most  of  them  been  accustomed  to  the  country  life, 
grieved  them  very  much. 

This  custom  was  from  great  antiquity,  more  familiar  with 
the  Athenians  than  any  other  of  the  rest  of  Greece.  For 
in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  and  the  first  kings  down  to  The- 
seus, the  inhabitants  of  Attica  had  their  several  burghs*, 
and  therein  their  common-halisi-,  and  their  governors;  and 
unless  they  were'in  fear  of  some  danger,  went  not  together 
to  the  king  for  advice,  but  every  city  administered  their 
own  affairs,  and  deliberated  by  themselves.  And  some  of 
them  had  also  their  particular  wars,  as   the  Eleusinians, 

f  TJfvraytT*  Cuild-Halls,  places  where  those  that  administered  the  slate 
difl  niict :  where  alpo  some,  for  honour's  cauyc  and  service,  were  allowed 
diet,  and  wherein  Vesta  was  worshipped,  and  a  lipht  continually  hurned;  sq 
that  Botac  thence  derive  the  name,  making  WfUT#v|w»  quasi  ir<jf*(  T*/!4iTnr. 
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who  joined  with  Eumolpus  against  Erectheus.*  But  after 
Theseus  came  to  the  kingdom,  one  who  besides  his  wisdom, 
was  also  a  man  of  very  great  power;  he  not  only  set  good 
order  in  the  countr}'  in  other  respects,  but  aJso  dissolved 
the  councils  and  magistracies  of  the  rest  of  the  towns ;  and 
assigning  them  all  one  hall,  and  one  council-house,  brought 
them  all  to  cohabit  in  the  city  that  now  is,  and  constrained 
them,  enjoying  their  own  as  before,  to  usef  this  one  for 
their  city,  which  (now  when  they  all  paid  their  duties  to  it) 
grew  great,  and  was  by  Theseus  so  delivered  to  posterity. 
And  from  that  time  to  this  day  the  Athenians  keep  a  holiday 
at  the  public  charge  to  the  ^oddess,J  and  call  it  Synsecia.^ 
That  which  is  now  the  citadel,  and  the  part  which  is  to  the 
south  of  the.  citadel,  was  before  this  time  the  city.  An 
argument  whereof  is  this,  that  the  temples  of  the  gods  are 
all  set  either  in  the  citadel  itself;  or,  if  without,  yet  in 
that  quarter.  As  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  of  Apollo 
^ythius,  and  of  Tellus,  and  of  Bacchus  in  Lymna?,  in 
honour  of  whom,  the  old  Bacchanals ;|  wer6  celebrated  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  of  Anthesterion,^  according 
as  the  lonians,  who  are  derived  from  Athens,  do  still 
observe  them,  besides  other  ancient  temples  situate  in  the 
same  part.  Moreover  they  served  themselves  with  water 
for  the  best  uses,  of  the  fountain,  which  tiow  the  Nine- 
Pipes,  built  so  by  the  tyrants,  was  formerly,  when  the 
springs  were  open,  called  Calliriie,  and  was  near.  And 
from  the  old  custom,  before  marriages  and  other  holy  rites, 
they  ordain  the  use  of  the  same  water  to  this  day.  And 
the  citadel,  from  the  ancient  habitation  of  it,  is  also  by 
the  Athenians  still  called  the  city. 

The  Athenians  therefore  had  lived  a  long  time,  governed 
by  laws  of  their  own  in  the  country  towns;  and  after  they 
were  brought  into  one,  were  nevertheless  (both  for  the  custom 
which  most  had,  as  well  of  the  ancient  time,  as  since,  till 
the  Persian  war,  to  live  in  the  country  with  their  whole 

*  King  of  the  Athenians^ 

f  Not  that  they  orast  needs  dwell  in  it;  but  make  it  the  seat  of  th« 
fovernment,  and  pay  their  duties  to  it.  This  caused  the  city  to  grow  both 
populous  and  potent,  because  now  the  whole  nation  united  into  one  city 
^ade  use  of  the  sea,^  which  divided,  they  could  not  have  done^' 

+   Minerva. 

^  Cohabitation. 

II  There  were  in  Athens  three  Bacchanals,  whereof  this  Bacchus  in  Lymns 
[that  is,  in  the  marshes]  was  principal;  another  weae  the  rural  Bacchanals 
and  the  third  the  city  Bacchanals. 

«J  This  month  fell  about  pur  January,  and  was  the  second  of  their  «iate<. 
g^iarter. 
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families ;  and  also  especially,  for  that  since  the  Persian  war, 
they  had  already  repaired  their  houses  and  furniture)  un- 
willing to  remove.  It  pressed  them  likewise,  and  was 
heavily  taken,  besides  their  houses,  to  leave  the  things* 
that  pertained  to  their  religion,  which,  since  their  old  form 
of  government,  were  become  patrial,  and  to  change  their 
manner  of  life,  and  to  be  no  better  than  banished  every 
man  his  city.  After  they  came  into  Athens,  there  was 
habitation  for  a  few,  and  place  of  retire,  with  some  friends 
or  kindred.  But  the  greatest  part  seated  themselves  in  the 
empty  places  of  the  city,  and  in  temples,  and  in  all  the 
chapels  of  the  Heroes,-t  saving  in  such  as  were  in  the 
citadel,  and  the  Eleusinium,J  and  other  places  strongly 
Skhut  up.  The  Pelasgicum§  also,  under  the  citadel,  though 
it  were  a  thing  accursed  to  dwell  in  it,  and  forbidden  by 
the  end  of  a  verse  in  a  Pythian  oracle,  in  these  words ; — ^ 
*'  Best  is  the  Pelasgicon  empty;"  was  nevertheless  for  the 
present  necessity  inhabited.  And  in  my  opinion  this  prp^ 
phecy  now  fell  out  contrary  to  what  was  looked  for;  for 
the  unlawful  dwelling  there,  caused  not  the  calamities  that 
befel  the  city,  but  the  war  caused  the  necessity  of  dwelling 
there  :  which  war  the  oracle  not  naming,  foretold  only,  that 
it  should  one  day  be  inhabited  unfortunately.  Many  also 
furnished  the  turrets  of  the  walls,  and  whatsoever  other 
place  they  could  any  of  them  get.  For  when  they  were 
come  in,  the  city  had  not  place  for  them  all:  but  after- 
wards they  had  the  Long  Walls  divided  amongst  them, 
^nd  inhabited  there,  and  in  most  parts  of  Piraeus.  Withal 
they  applied  themselves  to  the  busmess  of  the  war,  levying 
their  confederates,  and  making  ready  a  hundred  gallies 
to  send  about  Peloponnesus.  Thus  were  the  Athenians 
preparing. 

The  array  of  the  Peloponnesians  marcbipg  forward,  cacn6 
first  to  Oenoe  a  town  of  Attica,  the  place  where  they 
intended  to  break  in;  and  encamping  before  it,  prepared 
with  engines,  and  by  other  meant,  to  assault  the  wall. 
For  Oenoe  lying  on  the  confines  between  Attica  and  Boeotia, 
^as  walled  about,  and  the  Athenians  kept  a  garrison  in  it 
for  defence  of  the  CQqntry,  wheu  at  any  tioje  there  should 

*  Altars,  chapels,  household-gods. 

•f-  Men  supposed  to  be  gotten  between  a  Deity  and  a  morta),  or  snch  ei\ 
«xc(>ed  the  n'st  of  men  by  many  degrees  in  magnanimity. 

\  Eleusinium,  a  temple  in  Athens,  used  with  preat  reliprion. 

\  PclasKicurn.  a  place  by  the  citadel  where  tl\e  Pelasgiaos  once  fortift^^ 
themselves  Bi^ainst  the  Athenians,  and  for  that  f>use  there  was  Ui<l  s  curs* 
iijjon    the  habitation    of  it.     t'uus,  in  ^tticis,  '   > 
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be  war.  For  which  cause  they  made  preparation  for  the 
assault  of  it,  and  also  spent  much  time  abodf  it  otherwise. 

And  Archidamus  for  this  was  not  a  little  taxed,  as 
thought  to  have  been  both  slow  m  gathering  together  the 
forces  for  the  war,  and  also  to  have  favt)iired  the  Athenians, 
in  that  he  encouraged  not  the  army  to  a  forwardness  in  it. 
And  afterwards  likewise,  his  stay  in  the  JsLhinus,  and  his 
slowness  in  the  whole  journey,  was  laid  to  his  charge,  but 
especially  his  delay  at  Oenoe :  for  in  this  time  the  Atheni- 
ans retired  into  the  city,  whellas  it  was  thought  that  the 
Peloponnesians  marching  speedily,  might  but  for  his  delay, 
have  taken  them  all  without:  so  passionate  was  the  army  of 
Archidamus,  for  hfe  stay  before  Oenoe.  But  expecting 
that  the  Athenians,  whilst  their  territory  was  yet  unhurt, 
would  relent,  and  not  endure  to  see  it  wasted,  for  that 
cause,  as  it  is  reported,  he  held  his  hand.  But  after, 
when  they  had  assaulted  Oenoe,  and  tried  all  means,  but 
could  not  take  it,  and  seeing  the  Athenians  sent  no  herald 
to  them,  then  at  length  arising  from  thence,  about  eighty 
days  after  that  which  happened  to  the  Tbebans  that  entered 
Plata^a,  the  summer  and  corn  being  now  at  the  highest, 
they  fell  into  Attica;  led  by  Archidamus  the  son  of  Zeuxi- 
damus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  And  when  tliey  had 
pitched  their  camp,  they  fell  to  wasting  of  the  country, 
first  about  Eleusis,  and  then  in  thef  plain  of  Thriasia,  and 
put  to  flight  a  few  Athenian  horsemen  at  the  brooks  called 
Rheiti.  Atter  this,  leaving  the  jEgaleon  on  the  right  hand, 
they  passed  through  Cecropia  till  they  came  unto  Achar- 
nas,  which  is  the  greatest  town  in  all  Attica,  of  those  that 
are  called  Demoi;*  and  pitching  there,  both  fortified  their 
camp,  and  staid  a  great  while  wasting  the  country  there- 
mbout. 

Archidamus  was  said  to  have  staid  so  long  at  Achamas, 
with  his  army  in  battle  array,  and  not  to  have  come  down 
all  the  time  of  his  invasion  into  the  campaign  with  this 
intention:  he  hoped  that  the  Atllenians  flourishing  in  num- 
ber of  young  men,  and  better  furnished  for  war  then  eve* 
tliey  were  before,  would  perhaps  have  come  forth  against 
him,  and  not  endured  to  see  their  fields  cut  down  and 
wasted;  and  therefore  seeing  they  met  him  not  in  Thriasia, 
he  thought  good  to  try  if  they  would  come  out  against  hitn 
lying  now  at  Acharnas.  Besides,  the  place  seemed  unto  hioi 
commodious  for  the  army  to  lie  in;  and  it  was  thought  also 
that  the  Acharoans  being  a  great  piece  of  the  city,  for 

♦  Boroughs. 
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they  were  three  thousand  men  of  anus,  would  not  have 
suftered  the  spoiling  of  their  lands,  but  rather  have  urged 
all  the  rest  to  go  out  and  fight.  And  if  they  came  not  out 
against  him  at  this  invasion,  they  might  hereafter  more 
boldly  both  waste  the  campaign  country,  and  come  down 
even  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  For  the  Acharnans,  after 
they  should  have  lost  their  own,  would  not  be  so  forward 
to  hazard  themselves  for  the  goods  of  other  men;  but 
there  would  be  thoughts  of  sedition  in  one  towards  another 
in  the  city.  These  were  the  cogitations  of  Archidamus, 
whilst  he  lay  at  Acharnas. 

The  Athenians,  as  long  as  the  army  of  the  enemy  lay 
about  Eleusis  and  the  fields  of  Thrius,  and  as  long  as  they 
had  any  hope  it  would  come  on  no  further  (remembering 
that  also  Plistoanax,  the  son  of  Pausanias  king  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  when  fourteen  years  before  this  war,  he  entered 
Attica  with  an  army  of  the  Peloponnesians  as  far  as  Eleusis 
and  Thriasia,  retired  again,  and  came  no  further;  for 
which  he  was  also  banished  Sparta,  as  thought  to  have 
gone  back  for  money)  they  stirred  not.  But  when  they 
saw  the  army  now  at  Acharnas,  but  sixty  furlongs  from 
the  city,  then  they  thought  it  no  longer  to  be  endured; 
and  when  their  fields  were  wasted,  as  it  was  likely,  in 
their  sight,  which  the  younger  sort  had  never  seen  before^ 
nor  the  elder  but  in  the  Persian  war,  it  was  taken  for  a 
horrible  matter,  and  thought  fit  by  all,  especially  by  the 
youth,  to  go  out,  and  not  to  endure  it  any  longer.  And 
holding  councils  apart  one  from  another,  they  were  at 
much  contention,  some  to  make  a  sally  and  some  to  hinder  it. 
And  the  priests  of  the  oracles  giving  out  prophecies  of  all 
kinds,  everyone  made  the  interpretation  according  to  the 
sway  of  his  own  affectiort.  But  the  Acharnans  conceiving 
themselves  to  be  no  small  partof  the  Athenians,  were  they,  that 
whilst  their  own  lands  were  wasting,  most  of  all  urged  their 
going  out.  Insomuch  as  the  city  was  every  way  in  tumult, 
and  in  choler  against  Pericles,  remembering  nothing  of  what 
he  had  formerly  admonished  them;  but  reviled  him,  for 
that  being  their  general  he  refused  to  lead  them  into  the 
field,  and  imputing  unto  him  the  cause  of  all  their  evil : 
but  Pericles  seeing  them  in  passion  for  their  present  loss, 
and  ill  advised,  and  being  confident  he  was  in  the  right 
touchino-  not  sallying,  assembled  them  not,  nor  called  any 
council,  for  fear  lest  being  together,  they  might  upon 
passion  rather  than  judgment  commit  some  error;  but 
looked  to  the  guardina:  the  city,  and  as  much  as  he  could, 
to  keep  it  in  quiet.     Nevertheless  Ue  contiuually  sent  out 
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horsemen  to  keep  the  scouts  of  the  army  from  entering 
upon,  and  doing  hurt  to  the  fields  near  the  city.  And 
there  happened  at  Piirygii  a  small  skirmish  between  one 
troop  of  horse  of  the  Athenians,  with  whom  were  also  the 
Thessalians,  and  the  horsemen  of  the  Bceotians;  whereia 
the  Athenians  and  Thessalians  had  not  the  worse,  till  such 
time  as  the  Boeotians  were  aided  by  the  coming  in  of  their 
men  of  arms,  and  then  they  were  put  to  Hight,  ana  a 
few  of  the  Athenians  and  Thessalians  slain;  whose  bodies, 
notwithstanding,  they  fetched  off  the  same  day,  without 
leave  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  Peloponnesians  the  next  day 
erected  a  trophy.  This  aid  of  the  Thessalians  was  upon  aa 
ancient  league  with  the  Athenians,  and  consisted  of  Laris- 
saeans,  Pharsalians,  Parasians,  Cranoniaus,  Peirasians,  Gyr- 
tonians,  Pheraeans.  The  leaders  of ,  the  Larissaeans  were 
Polymedes  and  Aristonus,  men  of  contrary  factions  in  their 
city.  Of  the  Pharsalians,  Meno.  And  of  the  rest,  out  of 
the  several  cities  several  commanders. 

The  Peloponnesians,  seeing  the  Athenians  would  not 
come  out  to  fight,  dislodging  from  Acharnas,  wasted  cer- 
tain other  viiiages  between  the  hills  Parnethus  and  Brelissus. 

Whilst  these  were  in  Attica  the  Athenians  sent  the 
hundred  gallies  which  they  had  provided,  and  in  them  a 
thousand  men  of  arms,  and  four  hundred'  archers  about 
Peloponnesus,  the  commanders  whereof  were>  Charcinus 
the  son  of  Xenotimus,  Proteus  the  son  of  Epides,  and 
Socrates  the  son  of  Antigenes,  who  thus  furnished,  weighed 
anchor,  and  went  their  way. 

The  Peloponnesians,  when  they  had  staid  in  Attica  as 
long  as  their  provision  lasted,  went  home  through  Bceotia, 
not  the  way  they  came  in;  but  passing  Oropus,  jwaste^the 
country  called  Peiraice,  which  is  of  the  tillage  of  the 
Oropians,  subjects  to  the  people  of  Athens;  and  when 
'  they  were  come  back  into  Peloponnesus,  they  disban4ed, 
und  went  every  man  to  his  own  city.  4 

When  they  were  gone,  the  Athenians  ordaiped  watehes 
both  by  sea  and  land,  such  as  were  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  And  made  a  decree  to  take  out  a  thousand 
talents  of  the  money  in  the  citadel,  and  set  it  by,  so  as  it 
might  not  be  spent,  but  the  charges  of  the  war  be  "borne  out 
of  other  monies;  and  made  it  capital  for  any  man  to  move 
or  give  his  vote  for  the  stirring  of  this  money  for  any  other 
use,  but  only,  if  the  enemy  should  come  with  an  army  by 
sea  to  invade  the  city,  fo;  necessity  of  that  defence.  Toge- 
ther with  this  money,  they  likewise  s6t  apart  a  hundred 
gallies,  and  those  to  be  every  year  the  best;  and  captains 
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to  be  appointed  over  them,  which  were  to  be  employed  for 
no  other  use  than  the  money  was,  and  for  the  same  danger> 
if  need  should  require. 

The  Athenians  that  were  with  the  hundred  gallies  about 
Peloponnesus,  and  with  them  the  Corcyraeans  with  the  aid 
of  fifty  sail   more,  and  certain  others  of  the  confederates 
thereabout,  amongst  other  places  whi^ch  they  infested  in 
their  course,  landed  at  Methone,  a  town  of  Laconia,  and 
assaulted  it,  as  being  but  weak  and  few  men  within.     But 
it  chanced  that  Brasidas,  the  son  of  Tellis,  a  Spartan,  had  a 
garrison  in  those  parts,  and  hearing  of  it,  succoured  those 
of  the  town  with  a  hundred  men  of  arms ;  wherewith  run-^ 
uing  through  the  Athenian   army,  dispersed  in  the  fields 
directly  towards  the  town,  he   put   himself  into  Methone; 
and  with  the  loss  of  few  of  his  men  in  the  passage,  he  saved 
the  place,  and  for  this  adventure,  was  the  first  that  was  praised 
at  Sparta  in  this  war.   The  Athenians  putting  off  from  thence, 
sailed  along  the  coast,  and  put  in  at  Pheia  of  Elis,  where 
they  spent  two  days  in  wasting  the  country,  and  in  a  skir- 
mish overthrew  three  hundred  choice  men  of   the  lower 
Elis,   lo"-ether  with  other   Eleans   thereabouts   that  came 
forth  to^defend  it.     But  the  wind  arising,  and  their  gallies 
bein"-  tossed  by  the  weather  in  a  harbourless  place,  the 
most^of  them  embarked,  and  sailed  about  the  promontory 
called  Icthys,  into  the  haven  of  Pheia.     But  the  Messeni- 
ans  and  certain  others  that  could  not  get  aboard,  went  by 
land  to  the  town  of  Pheia  and  rifled  it :  and  when  they  had 
done,  the  e;allies  that  now  were  come  about  took  them  in, 
and  leaving  Pheia,  put  forth  to  sea  again  :  by  which  time 
a  great  army  of  Eleans  was  come  to  succour  it,  but  the 
Athenians  ^ere  now  gone  away,  and  wasting  some  other 

territory.  .  ,      .  ^■^      •        ,  • 

About  the  same  time  the  Athenians  sent  likewise  thirty 
^allies  about  Locris,*  which  were  to  serve  also  for  a  watch 
about  Euboea.  Of  these  Cleopompus  the  son  of  Clinias  had 
the  conductj  and  landing  his  soldiers  in  divers  parts,  both 
wasted  some  places  of  tlie  sea  coast,  and  won  the  town  of 
Thronium,  of  which  he  took  hostages:  and  overcame  in 
fight  at  Alope  the  Locrians  that  came  out  to  aid  it. 

The  same  summer  the  Athenians  put  the  ^ginetaj,  man, 
woman  and  child  out  of  iEgina,  laying  to  their  charge, 
that  they  were  the  principal  cause  of  the  present  war. 
And   it  was  also  thought  the  safer  course  to  hold  ^,gina, 

*  That  Locris  whos«  chief  city  is  Opiw,  not  that  where  tRe  Locri  Ozol* 
dwelt. 
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being  adjacent  to  Peloponnesus^  with  a  colony  of  their  owrt 
people;  and  not  long  after  they  sent  inhabitants  into  the 
same.  When  the  JEginetae  were  thus  banished,  the  Lacede- 
monians gave  tiiem  Thyraea  to  dwell  in,  and  the  occupation 
of  the  lands  belonging  unto  it  to  live  on ;  both  upon 
hatred  to  the  Athenians,  and  for  the  benefits  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  ^ginetre  in  the  time  oi  the  earthquake 
and  insurrection  of  their  Helots.  This  territory  of  Thy- 
raea is  in  the  border  between  Argolica  and  Laconica,  and 
reaclieth  to  the  s^  side.  So  some  of  them  were  placed 
tliere,  and-the  rest  dispersed  into  other  parts  of  Greece. 

Also  the  same  summer,  on*  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
according  to  the  moon,  (at  which  time  It  seems  only  possi- 
ble) in  the  afternoon,  happened  an*  ^Sljpse  of  the  sun^ 
which  aiter  it  had  appeared  in  tl^tj  form  of '  a  crescent, 
and  withal  some  stars  had  been  discerned,  came  afterwards 
again  lo  the  former  brightness.*     ^  .     '  *    ' .   ». 

The  same  stimracr  aiso4hea\tiieniflns  mad^  Nvmphodo- 

ru$  the- son  of  Pythos  of  the  city  of  Abdera^  whose  sister 

was  married  to  Sitalces,    ;uid  that"was  of    great  power  with 

.\»^im,    their   host.f  tlu  they  took    him    for   an 

•  enemy  artd  sent  forhiui  -  nopin^  b v.  this  means  to 
'-ring    Sitalces  the,  son   of   Teres   king   at"  Thface  ant<>-, 

iieir    league.     This  ,Ter^  *  thC   father    of  •Sitatcee   ttas 

ne  first   tha^'^^ch-an^ed'ihe   kingdpM^of  the^-Odrvsians, 

ibove  tije  power  of •  the'r^gt  of.Thrace»     For  much  of 

ihrace  cons'isteth  of  fr^e  states;  and  Tereus]:  that  took  to 

^W4fe  (out  of  Athens)  Procqe  the  daughter  oi'  Pandion  was 

.    nokin.to  tlys  Teres,  nor  o^'  the  same  part  of  Tlwace.     But 

Fereus  was  of  the  'city  of^Daulia,  in  the  country  now 

..  .._d  Phocis,  then  inhabited  by  the  'Ihraciangv     And  ihe 

fagt  of  the  women  concerning  Itys,  was  done  there  ;  and 

•  by  the  'poets,  whe^e  they  mention  the  ni?htin?aie,  that 
bird  IS  also  called  Daulias'  Andvit  is  ifiore  hkef  v'that  Pan- 
dion matched  h'b  daughter  with  this  man  for  vicinity  and 
mutual  succour,  than  with   the^  other,  that  ^a?  -so  many 

f .  davs'  journey  otf,  as.tg  Odrvsae.     And  Teres,'  which  is  also 

'    another  name,  was  the  first  that  seized  on  the  kingdom  of 

Odrysifi.     Now  Sitalcis,-  this  man's  son,  the  Athenians  uot 

into  their  league;  that  they  might  have  the  towus^Kioff^on 

,_,.\.'_  -,,  »  JO 

*  S„,ut,U  darm  ri)<f,m.  The  first  day  of  the  TDonth/  according  to  the-rfoou 
.n  d.nincfou  ot  the  month  Civil  j  for  their  year  was.luu«-,  yet  »-as  it  «,' 
exact,  as  that  the  moon  changed  often  on  the  first  day. 

+  1  hat  IS  the  man-  at  whose  house,  and  by  whom  kvy  public  per«on  wa« 
to  be  entertained  that  came  from  Athens  to  Abdera.  '  ^ 

»  -See  the  fable  of  Tereus  and  Progne  in  O'vid'i  Metam. 

H  .  •    • 
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Thrace,  and  Perdiccas*  to  be  of  their  party.  .  Nymphodo- 
rus,  when  he  came  to  Athens,  made  this  league  betvveea 
4  ^-      them  and  Sitalces,    and  caused  Sadocus  the  son  of  Sitalce* 
'  to  be  made  free  of  Athens,  and  also  undertook  to  end  the  war 

in  Thrace.t  For  he  would  persuade  Sitalces  to  send  unto 
*  the  Athenians  a  Tbracian  army  of  horsemen-  and  target- 
tiers.  He  likewise  reconciled  Perdiecas  to  the  Athenians, 
and  procured  of  him  the  restitution  of  Therme.  And  Per- 
diccas presently  aided  the  Athenians  and  Phormio  in  the 
•  war  against  the  Chakideans.  Thus  were  Sitalces  the  son 
of  Teres  king  of  Thrace,  and  Perdiccas  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander king  of  Mi^cedonia,   nukde  contiederates  with  the 

,     Athenians.'      *        '     v  *,  '     ,       •,     i      i,-       -u     4. 

:»   The  Athenians  being  yet  with  tlieir  hundred  gallies  about 
Pelopounesus,  took  Solium,  a  town,  that  belonged   to  the 
-       Corinthians,  and  put  the  Pali  renses  only  of  all  the  Acar- 
nanians,  into  the  possession  both  of  the  town  and  territory: 
havi«g  also  by  force  taken  Astacus  from  the  tyrant  Enar- 
chus,  they  drove  him  thence,  and  joined  the  place  to  their 
ieague :  Irom  thence  they  sailed  to  Cephalonia,  and  5ub- 
dned  it  without  battle.     This  Cephalonia  is  an  island  lying 
vover  against  Acarnania  and  Leucas,  and  hath  in  it  these 
.»Your   cTties,    the    Pallenses,    Cranii,    Samei,    and    Pronaei. 
'  'And  not  lon|  after  returned  with  the  fleet  to  Athens.  ^ 

About  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  this  summer,  th^  Athe-* 
nians,  both  themselves  and  the  strangers  that  dweU  amongst 
them,  with  the  whole  power  of  ^h^  city,  under  the  conduct 
of  Pericles  the  son  of  Xantippus,  invaded  the  territory  of 
"  Meg«ra.  And  those  Athenians  likewise  that  had  been 
with  the  hundred  gallies  about  Peloponnesus,  in  their  re- 
♦  turn,  being  now  at  iEgina,  hearing  that  the  whole*  power 

of'  the  city  was  gone  into  Megaris,|  went  and  joined  with 
them.     And  this  was  tlie  greatest  army  tjjat  ever  the  Athe- 
nians hsih  together   in  one  place  b^for*?;    the  city  being 
now  in  strength,  and  the  plague  riot  yet  amongst  them : 
for  the  Athenians  of   themselves  were  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  men  of  arms,  besides  the  tliree  thousand  at  poti- 
d^a;   agd    the   strangers    that  dwelt   amongst  them,    and 
accompanied  them  in"  this  invasion,  were  no  fewer  than 
.  tliree   thousand .  men  of  arms   more,  besides   other  great 
*"  '  Vftumbers   of.   lights-armed    soldiers.     Apd    when  they   had 
ivustcd  che  grcatest'-part  of  the  country,  they  went  back  to 
•  Athens.     And  afterwards,  year  after  year,  during  this  war, 

•  KUis  of  Macedon.  *t  The  war  about  Potida?!. 

f  The  territory  of-Meyara.-* 
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the  Athenians  often  invaded  Megaris,  sometimes  with  their 
horseinen^  and  sometiraes^  with  their  whole  army,  until  such 
'ime  83  they  had  won  Nisaea.*  ,  -^     ' 

Aho  in  the  end  of  this  aiittimef  tbey  Ibrtified  Atalante, 
an  island  lying  ppon  the  Locrians  of  Opus,  desolate'  till 
then,  for  a  garrison  againSt. thieves,  vfrhich  passing  over 
from  Opus,  and  other  parts  of  Locris,  might  annov  Eubcea. 
These  vvere  the  things  done  this  summer,  after  Jhe  je(rV^ 
ji"  the  Peloponnesians  out  of  Atticcf.*  ,  *     •      * 

The  winter  follovvmg  Euardlius  of  Acarnania,  deshous  to 

return  to  Astacus,  prevaileth  with,  the  Corinthiaus  to  go 

^  Ihither  \rith  ^rty  galiies,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred 

men  of  arms  to  re-es'tablisH   hitnf  t6  whicli  he  hired  also 

certain    other    mercejiaries   for   the    same  purpose.     The 

commanders  of  this^  artny  were   ficiphamidas   the*  3on  of 

Aristonynius,  Timoxenes  the  son  of  Timocrates,  and  Euma- 

'hus  the  son  of  Chrysis.     When  they  liad  re-established  him, 

iiey  endeavoured  to  draw  to  their  party  some  other  places 

1  the  sea  coast  of  Acarnama,^A  tpissing  tlieir  purpose, 

hey  set  sail  homewards.     As*Taey  passed  by  the  coast  of 

Cephalooia  they  disembarJced  ip  the  territory  of  th^  Cranii, 

wbere,  undec  ^oipur  of  composition,  tl>ey  Wre  deceived, 

and  lost  some  part  of  their  forces.    For  th^  ^ssault  made 

•n  by  tWe  Cranii,  being  uoc^nected,  -they  go*  off 

■  I!  ado  ami  went  home.  .    *   *^  ' 

The  same  winter  the  Atheniaus,  according  to  tlieir  ancieiit 

custom,  solemnized  a  public  fuuersil  of   tBe  first  slaio  ia 

: lis  war,  in  this  uHinoer :  having  set  up  a  tent, -they  put 

into    it    the    bop^  ptf  tl;>c   dead,i;   thre^   days   before   the 

* -fufteral,   and    every   one   bringethij;    whatsoever  lit   thinl^s 

'    good  to  his  owfi,^     When  the  day  comes  of  carrying  them 

•*tb  their  burial,   certain  cypress  cofiios'^re  car/ied  along  in  ' 

*  carts,  for  every  tribe  on?,in  which§.re  the  bones  of  t^e  mena^ 

,  every  Lri^e  by  themselves.    Thcyre  is  likewise  borne  an^emptjr 

^i»ears«  covered  over,  for  such  as  app«ar  not,  nor  \yere  found 

.  'amongst  the  rest  when  they  were  taken  qp.     The  funeral  is 

accompanied  by  any  that  will,  whetfaer  citizen  or  Stranger  ; 

^  <and  the  women  of  their  kindred  are  also  bv  at  the  burial, 

lapienting  and  mourning.     Then  they  put  them  into  a  public 

■i^onument,  whicbstandeth  in  the  fairest  suburbs^ipf  the  city, 

inwhichplace  theyhave  ever  interred  ;'^'  ri'-^t  died  iulhewars^ 

*  The  ar^esal  of  Me.srara.    .        .  ■         ' 

-f  Jkfi  mstom  )vns  «ben  a  man  diedjfo  baci>hiiD,  and  dfe  buri»l  after,  was 
•  Illy  of  h's  bones,  of  (tho  powder  of  them)  his  asfies.' 
1  Offerings,  irfcense,  a'ftd  rights  of  biiriali 
i  To  his  own  friends  slain.  <f  The  Ceramicum. 

b  S 
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except  those  that  were  slain  in  the  fields  of  Marathbn  ;  who, 
because  their  virtue  was  thought  extraordinary,  were  there- 
fore  buried  there-right;  and  when  the  earth  is  thrown  over 
them,  some  one  thought  to  exceed  the  rest  m  wisdom  and 
dignity,  chosen  by  the  city,  makelh  an  Oration,  wherein  ha 
gi?eth  them  such  praises  as  are  fit ;  which  done,  the  cmnpany 
depart.     And  this  is  the  form  of  that  burial  ;   and   for   the 
whole  time  of  the  war,*  whensoever  there  was  occasion,  they       | 
observed  the  same.     For  these  first,  the  man  chosen  to  make     ^1 
the  oration  was  Pericles  the  son  of  Xantippus,  who  when  the 
time  served,  going  out  of  the  place  of  burial  into  a  high  pul- 
pit, to  be  heard  the  farther  off  by  the  multitiide  about  him, 
spake  unto  them  in  this  manner  ;  •     .^ 

*  -^    The  Tuneral  Oration  TTtade^y  Vendes. 

Though  most   that  have  spoken  formerly  in  this  place 
have  commended  the  man  that  added  this  oration  to  the 
law,  as  honorable  far  those  that  die  in  the  wars  ;  yet  to  me 
it  seemeth   sufficient,   that  they   who  hiive  shewed    heir 
valour   by   action,   should  also   by   an  action   have  their 
honour,  as  now  you  see  they  have,  in  this  their  sepulture 
performed  by  the  state  ;  and  not  to  have  the  virtue  of  many 
Lzaided  on  one,  to  be  believed  as  that   one  shall  i^ake  a 
good  or  bad  oration.     For,  to  Speak  of  irien  in  a  mst  mea- 
sure, is  a  hard  matter  ;  and  though  one  do  so,  ye   he  shall  ^ 
hardly  get  the  truth  firmly  believed.     Ihe  favorable  hearer     . 
and  he  that  knows,  what  was  done,  will  perhaps  think  what  4 
is  spoken,  short  of  what  he  would  have  it,  and  what  it  was ; 
and  he  that  is  ignorant,  will  find.somewhat  on  the  other 
«,de,  which  he  will  think  too  much  extolled  ;  especially  it 
,  he*  hear  ought  above  the  pitch  of  his  own  nature.     For  to 
*  bear  another  man  praised,  finds  patience  so^  long  only   as 
each  man  shall  think  he  could  hiinselt  have  done  somewhat 
of  that  he  hears.     And  if  one  exceed  in  t^ieir  Praises    the 
hearer  presently  through  envy  thinks  it  talse.     But  since 
our  ancestors  have  so  thdught  good,       also,  following    he 
«ame  ordinance,  must  endeavour  to  be  answerable  to  the 
desires  and  opinions  of  every  one  oi  you,  a§  far  forth  as^J 
can.     I  will  begin  at  our  ancestors,  being  a  thing  both  jusi 
and  honest,  that  to  them  first  be  given  the  honour  of     e- 
membrance    in  this    kind :  for  they    having  been  always 
the  inhabitants  of  this  region,    by  their  valour  ha^e    de-' 

^  T,    *v.    «  .♦  .H.Jn  in  th«  war.  i»  undcritood  eithe>  thi  fi»8t^P*ry  p!*r  m 
V      ^^T:^   ofTJ^^^lZix  action,  of  thi.  greaf  war  arc  counted    - 
'.      Z:rTJr":^^i  .0  tt  lir.t  slain  in  any  of  thcn^  had  the  honour  .f ^h^ 
b.orial. 
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livered  the  same  to  succession  of  posterity  hitherto,  in  the 
jtate  of  liberty,  for  which  they  deserve  commendation  :  but 
our  fathers   deserve   yet  more,    for  thai  besides  what  de- 
scended on  them,  not  without^  great  labour  pf  their  own, 
they  have  purchased- ihis  our  present  dominion,  -anj^  deli- 
vered the  same  over  tp  us  that  pow  ai^e.  ,  \Vhict»  in  a  great 
part  also,  we  ourselves,  that  afe  yet  in  tHe  strength  of  our 
age  here  present,"  have  enlarged  ;  and  so  furpi^ed  the  city 
'  *■  with  every  thing,  both  for  peace  and  war^  ^.s  it  is  now  a!l- 
ufficient  in-ilsetf.     The  actions  of  war,  whereby  all   this 
vas  attained,  <ind  the  deeds  of  arms^  both  of  ourselves  and 
ur  fathers,  *in  valiantpppo^ition  to  the  Baa-barians,  or  Gre- 
cians, iu  tneir  wars  against  us,  amongst  you  that  are  well 
acquaioied  with  the  sum,  to  avoid   ^roli^lty,   I   will   pass 
over.     But  by  what  institutions  we  arrived  at? this,  by  what 
fprm  of  government,  and  by  what  means  we  haKe  adtauced 
*.the  stale  to-this  gfeatness,  when  I  shall  have  laid  open  this, 
\I  will  tifga  descend  to  Ihese.jnen's  praises.     For  I  think 
%   they  ^re  thirtgs  b<Jth  fit  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  pro- 
•^  fitable  to  the  w^iole  company,   both  of  cjfCizerifs  iandistran- 
■^ers,  to  hear  relied.     VV"e  have  a  form^of  government,  not 
''    fetched  by  imitatioti  from   the  laws  of>o«r  neighbouring 
/states,  nay^  we  are  rather  a  pattern  to  others  then  they  to 
tis,  which,    because  in  the  adnSinisfratioil,   it  hath  respect, 
.s  not  to  a  few,  but  to  the  tri«ltitude,,is  called  ademocracyt 
.  Wherein,   though  there  be  afri  equality  amor^gst  all  men  in 

*  point  of  law  for  their  private  controversies^' yet  in  cdnfer- 
ring  of  dignities  one  man  is  preferred  before  another  to  pub- 

■"    iic  charge;  an4  that  according  to  the  reptitatk>n,   noUof 

*  Jiis  house,*  but  of  his  virtue^  ^and  i^o*  pift  back  through 
poverty,  for  the  obscurity  of  iiis  person,.,  as  lot>g^s  he  can 
do  good  service  to  tRe  commQn-wealth.  A«d  we  jive  not 
•nJy'free.in  the* administration  of  the'state^ '-but  also  one  , 
with  another,  void  of  jeak)usy„'  tou^hiu^each  others  daily 
course  of  life;  not  offended  at  any  m^n  for'following  hi'g 
own  humour,  "nor  {?tisting  on  any  ihati  censorious  looks,*f' 

,^hich  though  they  be  lio  pifnishment^  vet  they  grieve.  So 
•■that  conversing  one  wtiW  another  for  Ihe  private  without 

offence,  we  stand  chiefly  in  fear  to  tvaasgress  against  the 
public,  and  are  obedient  always  to  those  that  govern,  and 

to  the  Jaws,  and  principally  to  such  laws  as  are  written  for 

.  .  .^   .■  >  ■'     /    -V  ""  > 

,^    •*  Mif9',  Jk  part.     But  here  be  means  a   part  or  family  in  the  common- 
'Wj^alth.     Carping  seci'etly  at  the    Lactda^ouians,  tbdl  bad  none   com«   to  > 
^e  supteme  office, 'itut  tiie  Heratleid^s.  »    ^ 

f  He  glanceth  a?aia  at-  the  l.acedsnrfoniani,  becaus«4licy   erer  l«oke4 

'  Wlirly  OQ  sett  aad  Itiosfe  beh»vio«r.  '  '•'' 
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protection  against  injury,  and  such  unwritten,  as  bring  un- 
deniable shame  to  tBe  transgressors.     We  have  also  loun(^ 
out  many  ways  to  give  our  minds  recreation  from  labour, 
by    public    institution  of  games   and    sacrifice  for  all  the 
days  of  the  year,    with  a  decent  pomp  and  furniture  of  the 
same  by  private  men  ;    by  the  daily  delight  whereof,  we 
expel  sadness.     We  have  this  further,  by  the  greatness  of 
our  city,  that  all  things,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  are  im-      | 
ported*  hither;   whereby  we  no  less  familiarly  enjoy  the  '  |j 
commodities  of  alf  other  nations  than  our  own.    Then  in 
.the  studies  of  war,  we  e*xcel  our  enemies  in  this  :  we  leave   • 
•ftur  city  open  to  all  men,  nor  was  it  ever  seen,   that  by 
"banishing*  of  strangers  we  (Jenied  thetn  the  learning   or 
sight  of  any  of  those^'things  which  if  not  hidden,  an  enemy 
might  reap  advantage  by,  not  relying  on  secret  preparation 
and  deceit,  but  upon  our  own  courage  in  the  action.    They 
in  their  discipUne  huntafter  valour  presently  from  their  youth 
with   laborious   exercise,  arid    yet  we   that  live   remissly, 
undertake  as   great  danger^"  as   they.    "For  example,  the 
Lacedsembriians   invade  not  our  dominion. by  themselves 
alone,  but  with    the   aid  of  all   the   rest.     But  when  we 
invade  our  neighbours,  though  we  fight  in  hostile  ground, 
against  such  as  in  their  ground,  fight  in  deftjjice  of  then- 
own  substance,  vet  for  the  most  part  we  get  the  victory. 
Never  enemy  yet  fell  into  the  hands  of  our  whole  forces  at 
once,  both  because  we  apply  ourselves  much  to  navigation, 
and  by  land  al'so  send  many  of  our  men  into  divers  coun- 
tries abroad.     But  when  fighting  with   a  part  of  it,  they 
chance  to  get  the   better,  they  boast  they  have  beaten  the 
whole;  and  when  they  get- the  worse,  they  say  they  are 
beaten   by  the  whole.     And   yet  wlien    from   ease,  rather 
than  studious  labour,  and   upon  natuVal  rather  .than  doctri- 
nal valour,  we  come   tq   nndeitake  any  dan-er,'we  hsivp 
-'    this  odds  by  it,  that  we  shall  not  famt  beft>«e-hand  witn 
'  ^the  meditatiofi  of  futui-e  trouble,  and  in  the  action  we  shall 
appear  no  less  confident  than.Hhey  tWat  are  ever  toihng, 
procuring   admiration    to   our  city,  as  well    in    this  as  lu 
dive/s  ether  thijigs^.'    For  we  also^nve  ourselves  to  bravery, 
sim\   yet  \^ith  thrift;  arid' to  philosophy,  and  yet  without 
'  mollification  of  the  mind."    And. we  use  riches  rather  for 
opportunities  of  action,  than  for  Verbal  ostentation;  and 
hold  it  not  a  sharae4o  confess  poverty,  but  not  to  have  avoid- 
ed   it      Moreover  there  is  in  th(?»saine  men  a  fare,,  both 

.     '        *  '  t' 

«  This  is   spokten  wrth  envy  tow4rdi  the  Lac««i«i«».nian»  that  projybitcd 
•tranters  t«  dwell  stnangst  them. 
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of  their  own,  and  of  the  public  affairs,  and  a  suflfici«int 
knowledge  of  state  matters,*  even  in  those  that  labour  with 
their  hands.  For  we  only  think  one  that  is  utterly  ignorant 
therein,  to  be  a  man  not  that  niedtlles  with  nothing,  but 
that  is  good  for  nothing.     ^^  ise  weigh  what  we 

'mdertake,  and  apprehend  it  4  ,  y  in  our  minds ;  not 
iccouQting  words  for  a  hinderance  of  action,  but  that  it  .is 
rather  a  hinderance  to  aqtion,  to  come  tt)  it  withoni I  instruc- 
tion of  words  before.  Por  also  "in  thi*  we*  excel  ofliers^ 
daring  to  irudertake  as  much  as  any,  and  yet  examining 
^shat  we  undertake;  whereas  vri^  other  men,  ignorance 
makes  them  dare,  .aiyi  consideration  dastards;  and  they 
are  most  rightly  rerouted  valir.nt.  \vho  though  ihev  nerfectly 
apprehend  bom  u  ;d  what  ;  are 

never  the  mote  lii*  1  iium  ddventUii:  :n. 

we  are  contrary 't(  .u  matter  of  boci. 

purchase  our  frieods,  not  by  receiving,  but, by  Destowing 
tenefils.  And  "h*;  that  best'oweth  a  '^ood  turn  is  ever  the 
most  constant  friend,  because  he  will  not  lose  the  thimks 
c]ue  iipi^*'^  li''"  *rnm  fiim  whom  he  bestowed  it  001  Whereas 
tie  ;  him,^l^  owetha^-benefit  is  duU  and  flat, 

ais  oertttk  not  to  be  fS^Uen  for^a"fevour,  but  for 


'''»  as  know  in 


*     a^^t  :"so  that 'we  onlv  do  good"  to  otlpers,  not  upoa  com 
putation  of  proht,  buf  ftee^»  ()£*Jfu^y  Ah  sotne  it  may 
be  said,  both -that  the  city  is  iAjg^lienfl  a  school  of  tH 
Grecians,   and  that  the  men  h^^tS^lia^  'tj^Vy  ^n4  in^ai 
cular  his  |iersop  disposed  t"  mnih  f?iw<^r^ii-v  of  nrtioiis,  a 
yet  all  with  grace  and  ^ec  lOL  now 

'     '         .  \.  ivery  t^worus    upuu  .^biuu,   tnan   realr 

roweriofc  the  city,  wlv    .  nese  institutions 

we    l.avc    obtained,  nv  -  vident.     iror   it   is   the   only 

power  now,  fonnd    l'  ;   proof  than  famii.;  and^the 

only  power  tl  avader  wheaiie-mis- 

cacries.with    ;.,^  4^...,._,    ...  was'^iuft   by,  no/ 

gheth  cause  to''the  suhjecte  jrmur,  as  being 

in  subjectioa'to i*n  unworthy.  1  ui  uolu  with  present  and 
future  ages  we  shall  be  in  adunration  /or  a  power,  not 
without  tfstimtjny^  bu|  nq^U^  evident  by  great  arguments, 
and  which  nfced^  upt  eitlwr  a  .Homer  %oc  praise,  or  any 
other  such,  ^h^fe  potTms  may  indeed  for  the  present  bring 
delight,  hxit  the  truth  will  afterwards  eonfute  the  opinion 
conceived  of  the  airtioas..    F6f  weji^ve  opene^  unto  us  by 

.  *         -  • 

4  ♦  In  Atheji^no  man  so  poor  but  w^$  a'^tatesman.  So  St.  Luke,  Act.  17.* 
ai-  All  the  Athenians  spend  their  tiiiie  in  nothing  but  heartng  and  tellin^of 
pevs,  .  The  tru«  cbaractt^r  of  politicians  without  employiof&U 


♦ 
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7    ,  ^     our  courage,  all  seas  and  lands,  and  set  up  eternal   monu- 
**-^    '   ments  on  all   sides,  both  of  the  evil  we  have  done  to  our 
enemies,,  and  the  good  we  have  done  to  our  friends.     Such 
is  the  city  for  which  these  men  (thinking  it  no  reason   to 
»■      '„:    Ipse  it)  valiantly  fighting,    have  died.     And   it  is  fit, that 
*cyery  man  of  you  that  be  left,  should  be  like-minded,  to 
^tipdergo  any  travail  for  the  sarbe.     And'  1  have  therefore 
spoken  so  much  concerning  the  cit}'  in  general,  as  well  to 
'  shew  you  that  the  stakes  between  us  and  them,  whose  city 
is    not   such,  are  not    equal;  as  also  to   make   known    by 
effects  the  worth  of  thesg  men  I  am  to  speak  of,  the  great- 
.  est  part  of  their  praises  being'  therein   already  delivered. 
For  what  I   have  spoken' of  Che  city,  *hath   by  these  and 
such  as  these  been  achieved:  neither   would   praises  and 
actions  appear  so  levelly  concurrent  in  many  other  of  the,. 
Grecians,  as  they  do  in  these^  the  present  revolution  of    , 
'these  men's  lives  seeming  unto  nie  an  argument  of  their 
virtues,  noted  in  the  first  act  thereof,  and  in  the  last  con- 
firmed.    For  even  such  of  them   as  were  worse  thaft  the 
rest,  do  nevertheless  deserve  that  for  their  valor,  stiewn   ir>'* 
the  wars  for  defence  of  their  country,  they  should  be  pve^     s 
ferred  before  the  rest.     For  having  by  their  good  actions    ^ 
abolished  the  memory  of  their  evil,  they  have  proHted  the 
state  thereby  more  than  they  have  hurt  it  by  their  private 
*hehaviour.    Yet  there  was  none  of  these,  thai  preferring  the 
further  fruition  of  his  wealtli,  was  thereby  grown  dbwa^dlv3 
or  that  for  hope  to  overcome  his  poverty  at  length.  aiW  fo 
attain  to  riches,  did  for  that  cause  withdraw  himself  from 
the  danger.     Fortheir  principal  desire  was  not  wealth,  but     -, 
revenge  on  their  enemies,  which  esteeming  the  most  bonour-     *■ 
able  cause  of  danger,  they  made  account  through- it  both 
to  accomplish  their  revenge,  ^ind  to  purchase  wealth  withal; 


%* 


putting  the  uncertainty  of  sticcess  to  the  account  of  their 
4*iope ;  but  for  that  which  was  before   their  eyes,  relyiog  , 

upon  themselves  in  the  action  ;  anaUherein  chasing  rattier 

,   fe* fight    and.   die,    than  to  shrink    and^  be'stived.     They 

fie?!  froin  shame,,  but  with  their  bodies  they  stooS  out  the 

battle;  and  so  in  a  moment,vvhilst  fortune  inclineth  nei- 

riier  way,  leftesth^ir  lives  not  in  fear,  but  iVi    opinion'  of 

'  jpictofy.     Such  were  tljese  men,  worthy  of  their  country  ; 

rfhd  for  yon  that  remain*  yon  may  pray  for  a  safer  fortune; 

but  you  oqght  not  to ^bc  fess  venturously  minded  against 

the  enemy.;  not  weighing  the  profit  by  an   oration  only^ 

which  any  man  amplifying,  may  recount,  to  you  that  kno>v^ 

"ag  well  as'hcj  the  many  commodities  tliat  arise  by  fighting 

Vciliantly.  against,  your  enemies;    but  contemplating    the 
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power  of  the  city  in  the  "-*:--'  of  th^  jame^om  day  to  day 
pt  rtormed,  and  therelrs  iiig  eriimpiped  ,pf  it;    -An^ 

V.  r!<  !i  this  power  of  the  cit,y  siiaft  se^'ift  gi^at  ,to-you,  coi>* 
s;  itr  then  that  the  same  was  purchased  by  valiant  fuen,-. 

•ud  by  men  that  knew  their  duty;   and  -"e 

sensible   of  dishonour  Vhen^' they  wcr<-  nj 

such  raen,   as  though  the\'  jlilpd     i    ti   ■      .  ut^ipt,  vet*. 

.-    would  not  be  wanting-  tothe*^'*^       'li   tUuu  virtue,  but 

•-Wde  unto  it  a  most  honourabi  )Uti(fn.     For  having 

.every  one  given  his  body  to  tiie  cuiiunon-wealth,  thiy  re- 

«  *  ceive  in  place  thereof  an  undeca^  lug  commendation,  And 

*    a  most  remarkable  aepiilcl^e,'  not  whtireip  they  are  buried 

so  much,  as  wherein  their,  glory  ttf- laid  up  lapon  all  occa- 

ians,  both  of  speech  and  ection,  to*  be^  reuier^ljeresd  for 

ver.    For  to  fanjows  m^,  ^jl  the  eart^^  '■;  ^  v.-T^nTMirp; 

.:id  their  ▼iKuesitiljalt'Jbe  testified,  net^  >  .>- 

tion  in  scone,  at  Ijohie,  '!)ut  by  an'^nwnuen  rccuru  or  tne 
naind,  which  morethah.of^ny  motiumentiwlH  remain  wkb 
ev^rji  one  for- (ever.     In  idiitatitjn  t  e  men, 

and   placiftg.b^pineis  in  iibertv,  valour, 

>e  forward  to  en€ount<*r  the  d-.  .r.     for  the  mi- 

serable a:nd  desperate  nj^n  are  ..^^  ^.^  .  :..^  have  the  most^ 
reason  to  be'^rodigaj,  of  tiieir  Jives  ^  but  pther  suc|vme^ 


:s  if  they.fiye*mdy^:i  haj^itf  "fortune^  and'bos* 

losses  are' gr^tciflwf*^''  jaec^W<^ht.     For  to^a  maa 

ji  any  spiritj  deatbj  whick  is  vvithoy^«enseJ  arriving  whilst 
le  is  in  vigour,  and  comuiyi 'hop«[,'i^  ffot^jp^  so  bftter, 
as  after  a*  tent'  ^  brought  mtoir  misety.  'AV'her^- 

lore  I  will  not  a*>  i;,^^  .        i  .;!,  ■-<  ^.-»nifoj%  y^ou  the  parents^ 
that  are  present  of  th.  u  l^n^  th&t  -whilst' 

th^y  live,;.  '  \  were  i.  ;  ■..  )iis  \o  ni^foM  calamities, 
whereas  \  u  aie  iii  i,vie<^  ^^oivy'*^^|j|appy  th3t 

die  honoi:  -  theso  have  doae  :\i\ll  tp  wiiftm  Jt  liath 

been  gram.  .^  ;,  ;;:  only  to  lira  iii»p;-osperi,(y,  but  t!o  d^e'in* 
TtattijM  It  be' a  harfl  niatt^r  to  disi^iad^  AOurfcWn  %3r- 
.^:,  &»tne<'lAfe'of  tha^;  Vhioh  the  hiippifc|s*  oCot^iers, 
w^reitV  fou  aiso  when  tjm^  was,  rejoiced  ^oftrsdvCs,  'shall 
so  often  taring  into  jj^?ir  ,1'emeniDr^cS  (t'6r  sorrpir  fs'not 
for  the  want  of  a r^jjwd  .mpver tasted,  but  f9r  the  privation 
of  a  good  we  hav^T)e*i\u^ed|ls»5*y^'Such  q{  ybu  as  "are 
of  the  age  to,  hate  chiraren,Ln>a3^qi^-  the  Lps|  of  these, 
in  the  hope  of  nlSi;^ » £pt  tfi.e  atter  ckildreij  will  bdth  draw 
on  with  some  th|^  ooliyipn  o^  those  that  are  slair^  aad  also 
doubly  conduce  toili^  g6od  of  ihfe  c^ty,  by  population  and 
stren^h.     For  it  is  noJt,.hke^  ithat  they  ^oul^  equally  give 

■       '-*"'»  Chttdreo-  * 
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■  good  counsel  to  the  state,  that  have  not  children  to  be 
equally  exposed  to  danger  in  it.  As  for  you  that  are  past 
having-  of  children,  you  are  to  put  the  former  and  greater 
part  ol  your  life  to -the  account  of  your  gain,  and  sup- 
posing the  remainder  of  it  will  he  but  short,  you  shall  have 
the  glory  of  these  for  a  consolation  of  the  same.  For  the 
love  of  honour  never  groweth  old,  nor  doth  that  unpro- 
fitable part  9f  our  life  take  delight  (as  some  havg  said)  in 
gathering  of'wealth,  so  much  as  it  doth  in  being  honoured. 
As  fojp  you  thafc  are  the  children  or  brethren  of  these  men, 
I  see  y«u  shall  have^  a  difficult  task  of  emulation.  For 
every  man  useth  to^  praise  the  dead,  so  that  with  ocjds  of 
virtue,  you,  will  hardly  get  an  equal  reputation,  but  gtilL 
be  thought  a  little  sh*)rt.  Foremen  envy  their  competitors 
in  glory,  ^while  they  live  ;  but  to  stand  out  of  the*  way,  is 
a  thing  honoured  v\ith  an  adaption  free^  from' opposition. 
And  since  I  musf  say  somewhat  also  of  feminiae  virtue,  for 
you  that  are  n<5w-.  widows,  1  shall  express  it  all  in  this  short 
admonition.  I^nvill  be  much  for  your  honour,  not  to  re- 
cede from  your  se^,  and  to  give  as  little  occasion  of  ru- 
mour .^amongst  the  men,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  as  ye 
can.     Thus  also  have. I,  according 'to.  th€^prescri)Dt  of  the 

•lj|\v,  dehvered'in  word  what  was  exf)eflient;  ahd  those  that 
%re  Uere  interred,  have  in  fact  been:  already  honoured ; 
^nd'" further,"  their  children  shall  be  maintained  till  they  be 
»t  man's  estate,  at  the  charge  of  the  city,"  which  hath 
therein  propoiinded  both  to  these,  and  them'  that  live,  a 
profitable  garland  in  theii'  matches  of  valour.  For  where 
the  rewards dof  yi^tue  are  greate^,  there  live  the  worthiest- 

^ipen.  ^'So  m\v  faavirfg  iameiitej- every  one/his  own,  you. 
maybe  gone.      >  i        »  -■      ,j      ,,,        /. 

'Such  wijkS  the  .foneral  iiiade'  tliVvvintetj  ■whi'ch  endinf^, 
ended  the  first  year  «t  ti|is  w%r.  .     %    *•  ° 

'  *.^/»'  •    •        YEAli  -ir.«     ./* 

'■■     Tn4he  very  Ije^iniiing  of  jpurnmer  the  I*e1oponnesi^ns  and 

their  confederates,  wjith '.'two  .thirds  of  their  forces,  as  bea 

fore,, invaded  At!ticd|  thider  the  Conduct  of  Architkmus;  the 

t      $on  oFZeuxidairius,  king  of  I,accdi«inon,  and  after  tl^eyftad 

'encamped  th.einselves,  w'asted  the  couniry  ahoitt  them^  • 

They^  luvd  not  been/iiany  ^ays  in  Amcav  when  the  plague 
'first  be*an  am^iig  the  Athenians^v said  al|6  to  have  seized ^ 
forqejdy  o^ri  div^r>  other  parts^  as  aljouLLenmos,  and  else«* 
where  j  but  so  great  a  plague  ahd  mortality  of  men,  Wivr 
^      never  remembered  to  have  l^q^ned  in  any  place  bcFoFe. 
;"..*For  at  first, /neither  were  the  physicians^  able  to'^ure  jt,  • 
through  ij^qrance  of  vyha^  it 'was,'  biU  'died  fast^^^t  •tU^-J'* 
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selves,  as  being  the  men  that  most'approached"  th|  sick; 
nor  any  other  art  of  man  availed  «hatso«er.\  All  suppli- 
cations to  the  gods,  ^d  inquiriqa  ol''  ox^dimy  and  whatso- 
ever otiier  means  they  used  of  ^hat  kind,  proved  all  unpro- 
fitable, insomuch  as  subdued  with'  the  greatness  otHlie 
evil,  thev  gav^e  them  all  ov^r.  ,,lt  i^egan,  by  report,  first, 
in  that  part  of  ^Ethiopia  that  lietli  Hpon  ^gypt,  and  thence 
fell  dov/u  intQ^gvpt,  and  Afiic,  and  mto  the  greatest  par€ 
of  the  *territo*^s  of  the  king.*     It  mvade<,Athens^  on.a  . 

idden,  and  touched  first  ui)on  those.that dwelt  in  Pwaeus; 
.nsomuch  as  they  reported  that  the  Peidpoanesi^ns  had 
cast  poison  into  their  wells,  for  ^rings  there  \«ere  not  any 
in  that  place.  But  aftenvards  itH^me  up  into  ^e  high  ^jity, 
and  then  they  died  a  great  deal  fj^^er.^- Ndw  let  every 
man,  phvsician  or  other,  concernum  the  grotWid  of  this 
M.  kness.  "wiience  it  sprung,  and  «i  es^lifc^hmks  able 

to  produce  so  great   aa .  alteration,  .,;...-  according  tolns 
own  knowledge ;  for  my  part,  I  wiil  deliver  6ut  the  -nwnn^rof 
it,  and  lay  open  only  such  thin  -e  may  take  h«8  mark 

by,  to  discover  "the.  saniB  if  .^  a^m,  having  been 

both  sick  of  it  ^myself,  and  seen  others  Witk  of  tjje  saihe. 
This  year  by  confession  of  aH  men,  \^%s  jof.^ll  other,  for 
other  diseases  most  free  and  healthful.  If  aaV  man.ware' 
sick  before,  his  disease  turned  to  tiiia  ;  if  not^^et^ijddenly, 
without  any  apparcntjcause  preceding^  and  beih^n  perfect 
health,  -they  were  taken  first  with  an  e:^reme  »che  in  their* 
heads,  redness  and,  inflammation  of  the*  eyes;  aftd  jthdw  in- 
wardly their  throats  and  tongues  grew"  presently  bloody, 
and  their  breath  noisome  and  un3avou<;\-.  .  CJp^n' this  fol- 
lowed sneezing  and  hoarseness,^  aitd^not  long  after,  the 
pain,  together  mth  a  mighty  cough  ca%e  6p\\n  uHo  >lfe 
breast:  and  when  OQce  itJvas  settted  \P}^  sU)mach,t  it 
caused  vomit,  and  with  great  torHiferty;amf  up  aU  manner  . 
of  bilious  purgaticfti,' that  physician^Av^r  named. _  Most 
of  them  had  also  the  hickey-e}c^,  wfiich^  brought  wfth  it  a 
strong  convulsion,  and Jji  some  ceas<ed  j^uickly,  b^t4qT)tbers 
was  long  before  it  gave  over.  Their  bodies  oivtwardly  to 
the  touch,  were  neithe'-^-^' v  hot  jiof45ale,  buttet^iBh  livid, 
and   beflowered  witii  pimples*  and^whelks^ 'but  so 

burned  inwardl}-,  as  not  to  enduire  the  lightest  clothes  or 
linen  garment  W  be  upon  them,  nor^tmy  thing,  but  mere 
nakedness :;  buf^father  most  wiJlingTy  to  have  cast  them- 
selves into, the^cold  water.  And  many  of  them  that- were 
•jiot  looked' ta'posscised  with  insatiate  thirsty  fin  .utilo  the 

*  Ofjcrsia.  ■       .    5^1^i»»li€ra,taketf  ^rthe  ston^aci*. 
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v/^lls,  and  to  drink  much  or  little  was  indifferent,  being  still 
from  ease,  and  power  to  sleep,  as  far  as  ever.  As  long  as 
the  disease  was  at  the  height,  their  bodies  wasted  not,  but 
resisted  the  torment  beyond  all  expectation,  insomuch,  as 


^scap( 

vj    '    a^d  causing  th^re  great  exulcerations and  immoderate  loose- 

•  Ifess,  they  died  many  of  them  afterwards  through  weakness. 

rForthe  ciiseasie,' which  took  first  the  head,  began  above  and 

'      cam^down,  and  ^passed, through  the  whole  body ;  and  he  that 

over^came*the  worst  of  it  was  yet  married  with  the  loss  of 

his?€xtreme?  parts ;   for  breaking  out  both  at  their  privy 

.members^  and  ^t  theifr  fingers' and  toes,  many  with  the  loss 

of  these  escaped.     There  'were  also  some  jfhat  lost  their 

'(pv,es,*,and''m^ny  that  presently  upon  their  recovery,  were 

'    ',  taken  with  such  an  oblivion  of  all  things  whatsoever,  as  they 

•neither  knew  thfemselves,'  nor  their  acquaintance.     For  this 

was  a  kind  of  sickness  which  far  surmounted  all  expression 

of  words,  and  hoth  exceeded  hifiinan  nature,  in  the  cruelty 

,,\vherewifh  it  handlq^  each,pne,'and  appeared  also  otherwise 

to, be  none,of  those  diseases  that  are  bred  amongst  us,  and 

"tifeat  especially  by  this.     For  all,  both  birds  an^  beasts,  that 

*  \isedito  feed  on  human  flesh,  though  many  men  lay  abroad 
'  ,  imhuried,' either  came  not  at  them;  or  tasting  perished. 
*•    An^argument  whereof  as  touching  the  birds,  is  the  mani- 

^  fest  defect  of  such  fowl,  which  wer6  not  then  seen,  neither 

about  the  carcases,  or  any  where  else;  but  by  the? dogs, 

-•  *    >       because  tfeey  are  familiar  with  men,  this  effect  was  seen 

'  \*'  '  Wuch  clearer.      So  that  this  disease,  to  pass  over  many 

/  '    '^       strange  particulars  of  the  accidents  that  sbrtje  had  different 

„  \     *      from  othere,  was  in  general  sijch  as  I  have  shewn,  and  for 

'*^  other  usual  sicknesses,  at  that  lime  no  man  was  troubled 

,  "with  any.     Now  they  died' some  for  want  of  attendance, 

,^      and;Sonie  again  with  all  the  care  and  physic  that  could  be 

.used.   ;^Nor  was  there  any  :to  sa\-,  certain  medicine,  tha£  ap- 

*     ^     plied  must  have  helped  them;  for  if  it  did  good  to  due,  it 

.>   ,U  ll. ,  dicji  hi^i'm.  to  another;    nor   any   difference   of  body,  for 

3t  ff  ^strengtli  or  weakness  that  was  able  to  resist  it;  but  it  car- 

4  J    '  ried  all  away,  what^  physic  soever  was  administered.     But 

^  tlie.gre:itcst 'ipisery  of  all  was,  the  dejection  of  miud,   in 

»u(^h  as  found  themselves  hrginniii!.:  to   he  siek;' for  they 

■■'  *'     ,     'grew ^resentl^  desperate,  and  in:m'  ihcmselves  .over  with- 

•  out  makiTJg  ,aiiy  resistance,  ;. .  i  ■>  their  dying  thus  like 
sheep,  infecLed[  by  niutuul  visiiaLion,  for  ttit  greatest  mor- 
tjilitypro^^eeded  that  way.     For  if  men  forbore  to  visit 
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■  ^ihem,  for  fear ;  then  they  died  forlorn,  whereby  mtmv  Ts*  , 

milie's  became  empty,  for  want  of  such  as'shDuKi  ra 

K  of  them.     If  thpy  forbore  not,  then  they  died  tuc  ..-        s, 
and  principally' the  most  honest  men.     For  out  of  si;;. liic 
they  would  not  spare  tiiems«l?es,  but  went  ia  ^tinto  their 
friends,  especially  alter  iif^i^come  to  this  pass,  .that  even 
their  domestics,  Wearied  with  the  lamentations  o/  the«ithat 
died,  and  overcome  with  the   greatness  of  the^<p^l^t>, 
were  no  longer  moved  therewith. ^    But  those'that,were  re^ 
covered,  had  much  compassion  both  oh  thenithat  died,  and  , 
on  them  that  lay.  sick,  as  having  both  kno'^n  the.i^sfr}^ 
themselves,  and^iow  no  more  subjes^t  to  tbe  dange^..   F^r- .  ^  .^ . 
this  disease  never  took  any  mart  the  second  tijoie,  so  as  ft>    • 
be  mortal.     And   these  men  were  both  by-x)the-  red       4^ 

happv,  and  they  also  themselves,  thVougl^exces-  nt-    '     - 

•*  joy,  conceived  a  "kiQd  of  light  hope  never  to 
^  other  sickness  hereafter.      Beside'^  rr.p   nit^^st 

the  reception  of  th^  country  peoph 
.■  into  the  city,  oppressed  b'  -' 
P-    people  themselves  that  so  >- 

but  dwelling  at  that  time  g^  ttve  year  la  stmpjg  *     VJ 

mortality  »^3  pow Without ^t^orin;,a|p  dyr._  -    "  *' 

tumbling  one 'upon  another  in  the  s^fjgel^  ^10  ^j»ca.hAii 

dead  about  every  conduft^lfrougt*  de5|^  oL  water;    The 

temples  also  where  th^JA^^fp^emJ  weA  TiH  Hill^^f  *^  -  •:, 

dead  that  died  within  tbepi;if)roppne|sg«  ^fUh  jh^  viol^hc^/-; 

of  the  calamity,  aod  not  knowing  wl^pt  to  do,  men  gT«evv 

careless  botii  of  holy  and  prophaue  thing*  ialiktf.     .\    '    ' 

laws  which  they  formerly  used  touching  funerals,   • 

now  broken;  every  one  bi  here  he  could  find  room. 

And  many   for Want  of  t;..  .,        ecesaary,  after  so   mar.v 

deaths  bfefore,  were   forced  to  t>ecocae   impu  ' 

funerals  of  their  friends.     F  -  -    ?n  one  had  nna^^  «  ......... 

pile,*  another  getting  belV  .  wouW  throw-pc  b's  dead 

and  ^ive  it  fire.  And'  wkea  .one  \ras  bur^iing,  nhnj:her 
would  come,  and,  having  cit^h^ebn  ^im  who.m  he^car- 
ried,  go  his  way  again.  Artd  ihe  great ^licentitAisness, 
which  also  in  other  kinds  was  used  ,in  tiie  ci^y,  b#'gan  at 
first  from  thb  disease^  For  that"ivhick  a  man  before  would 
dissemble,  and  not  ackuajyvledge  to  be  doft^  for  voluptuous- 
ness, he  durst  oow  do  freely,  seeiVig  before  his  eyes  such 
quick  revolution,  of  the  rich  r  ."  ndmen  worth  tfothing 
inher^tW    their    estates  f   in  .    as  'they  jus^fied  a 

*  A  pile  of  vtbodi  which  when'tfcey  kad^  Uid  th?  corpse  on  k,  thfcy  fired, 
and  afterwards  buried  the  bones. 
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speedy  fruition  of  their,  goods  even  for  their  pleasure,  as 

men  that  thought  they  held  their  Uves  but  by  the  day.     4j8 

for  pains  no  man  was  forward  in  any  action  of  honour  to  take 

any,  because  they  thought  it  uncertain  whether  they  should 

.  *  die  or  not  before  they  achieved  it.      But  wliat  any  man 

'  '^  ^'   .  _       knew  to  be  delightful,  and  to  be  profitable  to  pleasure,  that 

**    ,    was  made  both  profitable  and  honourable.     Neither  the  fear 

■  *         of  the  gods,  nor  laws  of  men,  awed  any  man.      Not  the 

former,  because  they  concluded  it  was  alike  to  worship  or 

■  »  not  worship,  from  seeing  that  alike  they  all  perished  ;  nor 

,    .    the  latter,  because  no  man  expected   his  life   would  last, 

>  "  *y^^    till  he. received  punishment  of  his  crimes  by  judgment. 

'  *  •  .  '      But  they  thought  there  was  now  over  their  heads,  some  far 

\       greater  judgment  decreed  against  them  j  before  which  fell, 

»  J  "^ey  thought  to  enjoy  some  httle  part  of  their  lives.     Such 

"•.^  -,'v    jwas  the  misery  into  which  the  Athenians  being  fallen  were 

i\  *  ■        jAuch  oppressed  J  having  not  only  their  men  killed  by  the 

■'  '    disease  whhin,  but  the  enemy  also  laying  waste  their  fields 

ancl  vill^es  without.     In  this  sickness  also,  as  it  was  not 

%  '^^likely  they  vTould,  they  called  to  mind  this  verse,  said  also 

!  ^,  *"'  erf  the  elder  sort  to  have  been  uttered  of  old  : 
#"»  »■.  •  ■'  /  *  ■' 
'V  *  *?  A  Dorick  war  shall  fall, 

^*"\  And  a  gr(jat*  plague  withall*  • 

Vl*"*'*  ■  ■  . . .,  ■■    ,   •'  %        ,  ?  ■*'  >•  - 

*r         Now  were  men  at^vanance  about  the  wordi>  some  saying 

\  '^'  h  wAs  not  Ao»fW5,  i.  the  plague^  that  was  by  the  ancients  men- 

y       ^ened  in  that  verse,  but  a»/«o?,  i.  famine.    But  upon  the  pre- 

/  *-  "'sent  occasion  the  word  Aoi^o?  deservedly  obtained^     For  as 

*  *  men  suffered,  so  they  made  the  verse  to  say.     And  I  think, 

if  after  this,  there  shall  ever  come  another  Dorick  war,  and 

♦  with  it  a  famine,  they  are  like  to  recite  the  verse  accord- 

V'-'V  ■    ^    ingly'    There  was  also  reported  by  such  as  knew,  a  certain 

ij?"*-       answer  given  by  the  oracle  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  when 

.*  :«|.^  "iVey  inquired  whether  they  should  make  this,  war,  or  not, 

#*•  that  if  they  warred  with  all  their  power,  they  should  have 

the  victory,  and  that  the  gbdf  himself  would  take  their 

parts  :  and  thereupon  th^y  thought  thq  present  misery  to 

be  a  fulfilling  of    that   prophecy.      The  Peloponnesbns 

■were  no  sooner  entered  Attiua,  but  the  sickness  presently 

*►"*'>.  began,  and  never  came  ii\to  Peloponnesus,^  to  speak  of,  but. 

''       reigned  principally  in  Atiieiis,  and  in  such  other  places 

afterwards  as  were  rpqat  populous.    An'd  thus  n|ucIvof  thi* 

disease.         '  ,  h    ' 

f  Apollo,  to  whoip  the  heathens  aftrilnjte^  the  unroissioft  wf  all  •pj^euMC  k« 
ordinary  diseases,  •        ,  *  ' 
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After  the  Peloponnesiaas had  wasted  tbe  champaign  conn- 
try,  they  fell  upon  the  territory  ca}!bd  Paral  to  , 
the  mountain  Lauriu-.  ■•  here  the  AtHepianslia  s,* 

-  of   it  w^jeh    looketk  towards 


and  first  wasted    t 
Peloponnesus,  and 
dros  and    Eubiea  : 
ceraJ,  was  still  of  i' 
invasion,  that  the  . 


and 


...dt  also  w 
Pericles,   '■ 

.ud^  he  V ; 
lofht  not 


?iirVi     lir.th 


rU    r-«- 


..r 

-1st 


'd  mon 


ciUO'Jl,  , 

■e  «e» 

:je 


.  were  yet  m  i 
tered  into  the  maritime  couiUry^he  tu 
galiies  to  go  about  T'^l-.tv  .n.  .;nv.  onA  -.-^ 
ready  put  to  sea. 
c''    :  -:.     :'.nd  in  "vc 

;     ree  hiiri 

bians  joiiv^ 

of  the  Athi 

btili  in  Paratia. 

'''Onnesus, thev  ...^  .^»^«.. 

-isaulting  the  take  it,  t 

not.     I        ■.  :    '  : 

of  Ti 

coast  ot  Peioponut 
:j  Prasise,  a  sinah 
d  the  terntc 
;-.^,;  :    and  havin', 
Peicp^.>:!ne^iL;^-  :.  _.  ■ 

All  tiie  whue  tiie  r.  . 
the  Athenians,  and  th 
the  sickness  both  i 
somuch  as  it  was  s..    .  ..  ._  -       i 

sickness,  which  they  kuw  tp  lijbjn  •  - 

lives,  a»d  by  seeing  the  Atffema^  L 
the  sooner  "away,  out  of  the  qounfi 

there  longer  in  this' invasion   -^-  .-  i.ij,  iiu^e 

before,  and  wasted  even"  tli  r  t^ey  con- 

tinued in  Attica  ah  '  .     »  ' '■^, 

The  same  sumi)        -  ^  .  =on  of  l^icias,^d"Cleo- 

pompus  the  son  of  Ciinias,  who  wene  joi^t  coamianders 
with  Pericles,  with  the  army  which  he  had  employed  before, 
went  presently  and  made  war  upon  the  Chalcideans  of 
Thrace,  and  against  Potidaea,  which  was  yet  besieged.  Ar- 
riving, they  presently  applied  engines^  and  tried  uli  means 


♦  Bjr  ths 


^  >•'  * 
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possible,to  tj^ke  it;  but  neither  the  taking  of  the  city,  nor 
any  thing  el^e  succeeded  worthy  so  great  preparation.  For 
the  sickness  coming  amongst  them,  afflicted  them  mightily 
indeed,  and  even  devoured  the  army.  And  the  Athenian 
soldiers  which  were  there  before,  and  in  health,  catched  the 
sickness  from  those  tliat  came  with  Agnon.  As  for  Phormio 
and  his  one  -thousand  and  six  hundred,  they  were  not  now 
amongst  the  Chalcideans ;  and  Agnon,  therefore,  came 
*""  '  'f  back  with  his  fleet,  liaving  of  four  thousand  men,  in  less  than 
^^  .  '*-j,  forty  days  lost  one  thousand  and  fifty  of  the  plague.  But 
the  soldiers  that  were  there  before  staid  upon  the  place,  and 
continued  the  siege  of  Potida-a. 

After  the  second  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesians,  the 

Athenians,  having  their  fields  now  the  second  time  wasted, 

and  both  the  sickness  and  war  falling  upon  them  at  once, 

[^  •  •^'dhanged  their  minds,  and  accused  Pericles,  as  if  by  his 

'<.  '*'  means  they  had  been  brought  into  these  calamities,  and  de- 

.i'*,']Rred  earnestly  to  compotind  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  to 

*    "  '  whom  also  they  sent  certain  ambassadors,  but  they  returned 

without  effect.    And  being  then  at  their  wits  end,  they  kept 

astir  at  Pericles.     And  he  seeing  them  vexed  with  their 

,.  .present  calamity,  and  doing  all  tho«e  things  which  he  had 

'    >    ^     *  ;bfcfore  ^-pected,  called  au  assembly,  for  he  was, yet  gene-.^  i 

j|  *  *''ral,  with  intention  to  put  them  again  into  heart,  and  assuagijig  *J 

*  ',       their  passion,  to  reduce  their  minds  to  a  more  calm  and  less 

■  '  '  Jf   dismayed  temper;  and  standing  forth  he  sp^-jie  unto  them 

t  ^  .  flSirt  this  manner.       ,»''    *    *       ^,  ••     v- 

The' Oration  of  Pericles. '   ."  ^'  •   »  ".-J  -  ' 

"  Your  anger  towards  me  cometh  not  unlocked  fSr^'for  tlie 
*  '  i' "  causes  of  it  1  know,  and  I  have  called  this  assembly  there- 
'  'fore,  to  remember  you,  and  reprehend  you  for  those  things 

f>,^  wlierein  you  have  either  been  angry  with  me,  or  given  way 
to  your  adversity  without  reason.  For  I  am  of  this  opinion, 
that  the  public  prosperity  of  "the  city,  is  better  for  private 
men,  than  if  the  private  men  themselves  were  in  prosperity, 
and  the'  public  wealth  in  decay.  For  a  private  man  though 
in  good  estate, 'if  his  country  come  to  ruin,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  ruined  with  it;  whereas  he  that  miscarrieth  in  a  flou- 
rishing commonwealth,  shall  much  more  easily  be  preserved. 
Since  then  the  commonwealth  is  able  to  bear  the  calamities 
of  private  men,  and  ever)'  one  cannot  support  the  calami- 
ties of  ,the  commonwealth,  why.shduld  nof  every  one  strive 
to  defend  it  ?  And  noD  as  you  now,  astonished  with  domestic 
misfortune,  forsake*  the  common  safety,  and  fall  a  censuring 
both  me  that  counselled  the  war,  and  yourselves  that  de- 
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creed  the  same  as  well  as  I.  And  it  is  I  yoo  are  angfy  with- 
all,  one,  as  I  think  myself  inferior  to  none,  either  in  know- 
ing what  is  requisite,  or  in  expressing  what  I  know,  and  a 
lover  of  my  country,  and  superior  to  money.     For  he  that 

,  hath  good  thoughts,  and  cannot  clearly  express  them,  were 
Bs  good  to  have  thought  nothing  at  all.  He  that. can  do 
both,  and  is  ill  affected  to  his  country,  will  likewise  not  give 
it  faithful  counsel.  And  he  that  will  do  that  too,  yet  if  he 
be  superable  by  money,  will  for  that  alone  set  all  the  rest 
to  sale.  Now  if  you  followed  my  advice  in  making  tliis 
war,  as  esteeming  these  virtues  to  be  in  jme,  somewhat 
above  the  rest,  there  is  sure  no  reason  I  should  now  be  ac- 
cused of  doing  you  wrong.  For  though  to  such  as  have  it 
in  their  own  election,  being  otherwise  in  good  estate,  it  were 
madness  to  make  choice  of  war  ;  yet  when  we  must  of  ne- 
cessity, either  give  way,  and  so  without  more  ado,  be  sub* 

.  ject  to  our  neighbours,  or  else  save  ourselves  from  it  by 
danger,  he  is  more  to  be  condemned  that  declineih  the 
danger,  then  he  that  standeth  to  it.     For  mine  own  part,  I 

*,  am  the  man  I  was,  and  of  the  mind  I  waSj  but  you  arel 
changed  ;  won  to  the  vvar,when  you  were  entire,  but  repent* 
irig  it  upon  the  damage,^nd  condemning  my  counsel,  in  the 
counsel,  in  the  weakness  of  your  own  judgment.     The  rea* 

'  son  of  this  is,  because  yoa  feel  already  every  one  in  parti- 

.'tular,  that  which  afflicts  you,  but  the  evidence  of  the  pro- 
'fit  to  accrue  to  the  city  in  general,  you  see  not  yet.     And 

•  ^our  minds  dejected  with  the  great  and  sudden  alteration^ 
cannot  constantly  maintain  what  you  have  before  resolved. 
For  tliat  which  is  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  contrary  to 
what  one  hath  deliberated,  enslaveth  the  spirit ;  which  by 
this  disease  principally,  in  the  neck  of  the  other  inc<Tmmo- 
dities,  is  now  come  to  pass  in  you*  Bat  you  that  are  bom 
in  a  great  city,  and  with  education  suitable;  how- great 
soever  the  affliction  be, ought  not  to  shrink  at  it^and  eclipse 
your  reputation  (for  men  do  no  less  condemn  those  that' 
through  cowardice  lose  the  glory  they  have,tlian  hate  those 
that  through  impudence,  arrogate  th^  glory  they  have  not) 
but  to  set  aside  the  grief  of  your  private  losses,  and  lav  your 
hands  to  the  common  safety.  As  for  the  toil  of  the  war, 
that  it  ma>  perhaps  be  long,  and  we  in  the  end  never  the 
nearer  to  the  victory,  though  that  may  suffice  which  I  have 
demonstrated  at  other  times,  touchingyour  causeless  suspi- 
cion that  way  5  yet  this  I  will  tell  you  moreover,  touching 
the  greatness  of  your  means  for  dominion, which  neither  you 
yourselves  seem  to  have  ever  thought  on,  nor  I  touched  in 
my  former  orations,  nor  would  I  also  have  spoken  it  novf> 
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but  that  I  see  your  minds  dejected  more  than  there  is  cause 
for.  That  though  you  take  your  dominion  to  extend  only 
to  your  confederates,  I  affirm  that  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
world  of  manifest  use,  the  land  and  the  sea,  you  are  of  the 
one  of  them  entire  masters,  both  of  as  much  of  it  as  you 
make  use  of,  and  also  of  as  much  more  as  you  shalj  think 
fit  yourselves.  Neither  is  there  any  kirtg  or  nation  whatso- 
ever, of  those  that  now  are,  that  can  impeach  your  naviga- 
tion, with  the  fleet  and  strength  you  now  go.  So  that  you 
must  not  put  the  use  of  houses  and  lartds,  wherein  you 
now  think  yourselves  deprived  of,  a  mighty  matter,  into  the 
balance  with  such  a  power  as  this,  nor  take  the  loss  of  these 
things  heavily  in  respect  of  it  j  but  rather  set  Irttle  by  them, 
as  but  a  hght  omamertt  and  embelhshment  of  wealth,  and 
think  that  our  liberty  as  long  as  we  hold  fast  that,  will  easily 
recover  unto  us  these  things  again  ;  whereas  subjected  once 
to  others,  even  that  which  we  possess  besides  will  be  dimi- 
nished. Shew  not  yourselves  both  ways  inferior  to  your  an- 
cestors, who  not  only  held  this,  gotten  by  their  own  labour* 
not  left  them,  but  have  also  preserved  and  delivered  the 
same  unto  us;  for  it  is  more  dishonour  to  lose  what  one 
possesseth,  than  to  miscarry  in  the  acquisition  of  it,  and 
encounter  the  enemy  not  only  with  magnanimity,  but  also 
with  disdain  :  for  a  coward  may  have  a  high  mind  upon  a 
prosperous  ignorance,  but  he  that  is  confident  upon  judg- 
ment to  be  superior  to  his  enemy,  doth  also  disdain  him, 
which  is  now  our  case.  And  courage,  in  equal  fortune,  is 
the  safer  for  our  disdain  of  the  enemy,  where  a  man  knows 
what  he  doth.  For  he  trusteth  less  to  hope,  which  is  of 
force  only  in  uncertainties,  and  more  to  judgment  upon 
certainties,  wherein  there  is  a  more  sure  foresight.  You 
have  reason  besides  to  fnaintain  the  dignity  the  city  hath 
gotten  for  her  dominion,  in  which  you  all  triumph,  and 
either  not  decline  the  pains,  or  not  also  pursue  the  honour. 
And  you  must  not  think  the  question  is  now  of  your  liberty 
and  servitude  only ;  besides  the  loss  of  ^-our  rule  over 
others,  you  must  stand  the  danger  you  have  contracted,  by 
offence  given  in  the  administration  of  it.  Nor  can'  you 
now  give  it  over  (if  any  fearing  at  this  present  that  that  may 
come  to  paiss,  encourage  himself  with  the  intention  of  not 
to  meddle'  hereafter)  for  already  3'our  government  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  tyranny,  which  is  both  unjust  for  you  to  take  up, 
and  unsafe  to  lay  down.  And  such  men  as  these,  if  they 
could  persuade  others  to  it,  or  lived  in  a  free  city  by  them- 
selves, would  quickly  overthrow  it.  For  the  quiet  life  can 
never  be  preserved,  if  it  be  not  ranged  with  the  active  life; 
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nor  is  it  a  life  conducible  to  a  city  that  reigneth,  but  to  a 
Subject  city,  that  it  may  safely  serve.  Be  not  therefore  se- 
duced by  this  sort  of  men,  nor  angry  with  me,  together 
with  whom  yourselves  did  decree  this  war,  because  the 
enemy  invading  you,  hath  done  what  was  likely  he  would, 
if  vou  obeyed  Jiim  not.  And  as  for  the  sickness,  the  only 
thing  that  exceeded  the  imagination  of  all  men,  it  was  un- 
looked  for,  and  I  khow  you  hate  me  somewhat  the  more  for 
that,  but  unjustly,  unless  when  any  thing  falleth  out  above 
your  expectation  fortunate,  you  will  also  dedicate  unto  me 
that.  Evils  that  come  from  heaven  you  must  bear  neces- 
sarily, and  such  as  proceed  from  your  enemies  valiantly ; 
for  so  it  hath  been  the  custom  of  this  city  to  do  heretofore, 
w  hich  custom  let  it  not  be  your  part  to  reverse  :  knowing 
that  this  city  hath  a  great  name  amongst  all  people,  for  not 
-yielding  to  adversity,  and  for  the  mighty  power  it  yet  harii, 
after  the  expence  of  so  many  lives,  and  so  much  labour  in 
the  war ;  the  memory  whereof,  though  we  should  now  at 
length  miscarry,  for  all  things  are  made  with  this  law  to 
decay  again,  will  remain  with  posterity  for  ever.  How  that 
being  Grecians,  most  of  the  Grecians  were  our  subjects; 
that  we  have  abidden  the  greatest  wars  against  them,  both 
universally  and  singly,  and  have  inhabited  the  greatest  and 
wealthiest  city  :  now  this,  he  with  the  quiet  life  will  con- 
de^mn,  the  active  man  will  emulate,  and  they  that  have  not 
attained  to  the  like  will  envy.  But  to  be  hated  and  to  dis- 
please^  is  a  thing  that  happeneth  for  the  time  to  whosoever 
he  be  that  hath  the  command  of  others  ;  and  he  does  well 
that  undergoeth  hatred  for  matters  of  great  consequence. 
For  the  hatred  lasteth  not,  and  is  recompensed  both  with  a 
present  splendor,  and  an  immortal  glory  hereafter.  Seeing 
then  you  foresee  both  what  is  honourable  for  the  future, 
and  not  dishonourable  for  the  present,  procure  both  the  one 
and  the  otiier  by  your  courage  now.  Send  no  more  heralds 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor  let  them  know  that  the  evil  pre- 
sent does  any  way  afflict  you  ;  for  they  whose  minds  least 
feel,  and  whose  actions  most  oppose  a  calamity,  both  amongst 
states  and  private  persons  are  the  best." 

In  this  speech  did  Pericles  endeavour  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  Athenians  towards  himself,  and  withal  to  with- 
draw their  thoughts  from  the  present  affliction  ;  but  thev, 
though  for  the  state  in  general,  they  were  won,  and  sent  to 
the  LacediEmonians  no  more,  but  rather  inclined  to  the  war, 
yet  they  were  every  one  in  particular,  grieved  for  their  se- 
veral losses.  The  poor,  because  entering  the  war  with  little, 
they  lost  that  little;  and  the  rich,  because  they  had  lost  fair 

I  a 
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possessions,  together  with  goodly  house?,  and  costly  furni- 
ture  in  them  in  the  country  ;  hut  the  greatest  matter  ot  all 
was  that  they  had  war  instead  of  peace.     And  altogether 
they  deposecLnot  their  anger,  till  they  had  hrst  fined  hira 
in  a  sum  of  money.     Nevertheless,  not  long  after,  as  is  the 
fashion  of  the  multitude,  thev  made  him  general  again,  and 
committed  the  whole  state  to  his  administration.     For  the 
sense  of  their  domestic  losses  was  now  dulled,  and  tor  the 
need  of  the  commonwealth,  they  prized  him  more  than  any 
other  whatsoever.     For  as  long  as  he  was  in  authority  in  the 
city  in  time  of  peace,  he  governed  the  same  with  modera- 
tion, and  was  a  faithful  watchman  of  it,  and  m  his  time  it 
was  at  the  greatest.     And  after  the  war  was  on  foot,  it  la 
manifest  that  he  therein  also  foresaw  what  it  could  do.     He 
lived  after  the  war  began  two  years  and  six  months      And 
his  foresight  in  the  war  was  best  known  after  his  death* 
For  he  told  them  that  if  they  would  ^be  quiet,  and  look  to 
their  navy,  and  during  this  war  seek  no  further  dominion, 
nor  hazard  the  city  itself,  they  should  then  have  the  upper 
hand.     But  they  did  contrary  in  all,  and  in  such  other  things 
besides,  as  seemed  not  to  concern  the  war,  managed  the 
state  according  to  their  private  ambition  and  covetousness, 
perniciously  both  for  themselves  and  their  confederates. 
What  succeeded  well,  the  honour  and  profit  of  it  came  most 
to  private  men ;  and  what  miscarried  was  to  the  city  s  de- 
triment in  the  war.     The  reason  whereof  was  this    that 
being  a  man  of  great  power  both  for  his  dignit)' and  wis- 
dom, and  for  bribes  manifestly  the  most  mcorrupt,  he  freely 
controuled  the  multitude,  and  was  not  so  much  led  by  them 
as  he  led  them.     Because,  having  gotten  his  power  by  no 
evil  arts,  he  would  not  humour  them  m  his  speeches,  but, 
out  of  his  authority,  durst  anger  them  with  contradiction. 
Therefore  whensoever  he  saw  them  out  of  season  inso- 
lently bold, he  would  with  his  orations  put  them  into  a  fear; 
and  again  when  they  were  afraid  without  reason,  he  would 
likewile  erect  their  spirits  and  inibolden  them.     It  was  m 
name  a  state  democratical,  but  in  illct   a  government  of  the 
principal  man.     Bat  they  that  came  after  being  more  equal 
amongst  themselves,  and  affecting  every  one  to  be  the  chief, 
applifd  themselves  to  the  people,  and  let  go  t^^  ^are  of  the 
commonwealth.     From  whence  uniongst  many  other  eirors 
as  was  likely  in  a  great  and  dominant  city,  proceeded  also 
tic  voyage  mto  Si^cily,  which  was  not  so  much  upon  mis- 
taking those   whom    they  went  against,   as    for  want  of 

*  PluUrch  says  te  died  of  the  plague. 
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knowledge  in  the  senders  of  what  was  necessary  for  those 
that  went  the  voyage.  For  through  private  quarrels  about 
who  should  bear  the  greatest  sway  with  the  people,  they 
both  abated  the  vigour  of  the  army,  and  then  also  first 
troubled  the  state  at  home  with  division.  Being  overthrown 
in  Sicily,  and  having  lost,  besides  other  ammunition  the 
greatest  part  of  their  navy,  and  the  city  being  then  in  se- 
dition, yet  they  held  out  three  years  both  against  their  first 
enemies,  and  the  Sicilians  with  them,  and  against  most  of 
their  revolted  confederates  besides,  and  also  afterwards 
against  Cyrus  the  King's  son,  who  took  part  with,  and  sent 
money  to  the  Peloponnesians  to  maintain  their  fleet;  and 
never  shrunk  till  they  had  overthrown  themselves  with  pri- 
vate dissentions.  So  much  was  in  Pericles  above  other 
nien  at  that  time,  that  he  could  foresee  by  what  means  the 
city  might  easily  have  outlasted  the  Peloponnesians  in  this 
war. 

The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  made  war  the 
same  summer  with  one  hundred  gallies  against  Zacynthus, 
lau  island  lying  over  against  Elis.  The  inhabitants  whereof 
were  a  colony  of  the  Achaeans  of  Peloponnesus,  bat  confe- 
derates of  the  people  of  Athens.  There  went  in  this  fleet 
one  thousand  men  of  arms,  and  Cnemus  a  Spartan  for  ad- 
miral, who  landing,  wasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  terri- 
tory. But  they  of  the  island  not  yielding  they  put  off  again 
Jtnd  went  home.  • 

. .  In  the  end  of  the  same  summer  Aristoeus  of  Corinth  and 
Anaristus,  Nicolaus,  Pratodemus,  and  Timagoras  of  Tegea, 
ambassadors  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Polis  of  Afgos  a 
private  man,  as  they  were  travelling  into  Asia  to  the  King 
to  get  money  of  him,  and  to  draw  him  into  their  league, 
took  Thrace  in  their  way,  and  came  unto  Sitalces  the  son  of 
Teres,  with  a  desire  to  get  i}im  also  if  they  could,  to  for- 
sake the  league  with  Athens,  and  to  send  his  forces  to  Po- 
tidaea,  which  the  Athenian  army  now  besieged,  and  not  to 
aid  the  Athenians  any  longer ;  and  withal  to  get  leave  to 
pass  through  his  country  to  the  other  side  of  Hellespont  to 
go,  as  they  intended  to  Pharnubazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces, 
who  would  convoy  them  to  the  King  ;  but  the  ambassadors 
of  Athens,  Learchus,  the  son  of  Callimachus,  and  Ameinia- 
des  the  son  of  Philemon,  then  resident  with  Sitalces,  per- 
suaded Sadocus  the  son  of  Sitalces,  who  was  now  a  citizen 
of  Athens,  to  put  them  into  their  hands,  that  they  might 
not  go  to  the  King,  and  do  hurt  to  the  city,  whereof  he  himself 
-■VPas  now  a  member.    Whereunto  condescendmg  as  they 
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journied  through  Thrace,  to  take  ship  to  cross  the  Helles- 
pont, he  apprehended  them  before  they  got  to  the  ship,* 
by  such  others  as  he  sent  along  with  Learchus  and  Ameinia- 
des,  with  command  to  deliver  them  into  their  hands ;  and 
they,  wiien  they  had  them,  sent  them  away  to  Athens. 
When  they  came  thither  the  Athenians  fearing  Aristseus, 
lest  escaping  he  should  do  them  further  mischief,  for  he 
was  manifestly  the  author  of  all  the  business  of  Potidasa, 
and  about  Thrace,  the  same  day  put  them  all  to  death,  un- 
judged  and  desirous  to  have  spoken ;  and  threw  them  into 
the  pits,  thinking  it  but  just  to  take  revenge  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians that  began  it,  and  had  slain  and  thrown  into 
pits,  the  merchants  of  the  Athenians  and  their  confede- 
rates, whom  they  took  sailing  in  merchants'  shipSj-f-  about 
the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  For  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  Lacedaemonians  slew  as  enemies  whomsoever  they 
took  at  sea,  whether  confederates  of  the  Athenians,  or  neu- 
tral, all  alike. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  end  of  summer,  the  Ambra- 
ciots,  both  they  themselves  and  divers  Barbarian  nations  by 
them  raised,  made  war  against  Argos  of  Amphilochia,  and 
a,gainst  the  rest  of  that  territory.  The  quarrel  between 
them  and  the  Argives  arose  first  from  hence.  This  Argos 
and  the  rest  of  Amphilochia,  was  planted  by  Ampbilochus 
the  son  of  Amphiraus,  after  the  Trojan  war;  who  at  his 
return  misliking  the  then  state  of  Argos,  built  this  city  in 
the  guif  of  Ambracia,  and  called  it  Argos,  after  the  name 
of  his  own  country.  And  it  was  the  greatest  city,  and  had 
the  most  wealthy  inhabitants  of  all  Amphilochia.  But 
many  generations  after,  being  fallen  into  misery,  they  com- 
iDunicaied  their  city  with  the  Ambraciots  bordering  upon 
Amphilochia.  And  then  they  first  learned  the  Greek  lan- 
guage now  used,  from  the  Ambraciots  that  lived  among 
them.  For  the  rest  of  the  Amphilochians  were  Barbarians. 
Now  the  Ambraciots  in  process  of  time  drove  out  the  Ar-» 
gives^  and  held  the  city  by  themselves  ;  whereupon  the 
Amphilochians  submitted  themselves  to  the  Acarnanians, 
and  both  together  called  in  the  Athenians,  who  sent  thirty 
gaFlies  to  their  aid,  and  Phormio  for  g<;neral.  Phormio 
being  arrived  took  Argos  by  assault,  and  making  slaves  of 
the  Ambraciots,  put  the  town  into  the  joint  possessions  of 

^  A  vi!r  act  of  .Sadocus  to  gratify  the  Athenian!:,  because  they  had  mad^ 
kirn  A-  ••  of  their  city.  ^  ' 

f  "OxxaJtf.  Ships  of  the  round  form  of  building  j  for  the  use  of  merchSntit, 
not  t  T    he  use  of  war,  as  were  gullies,  and  other  vessels  of  the  loug'forui  •f 
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the  Amphilochians  and  Acarnanians ;  and  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  league  between  the  Athenians  and  Acarna- 
nians. The  Ambraciots,  therefore,  deriving  their  hatred  to 
the  Argives  from  this  their  captivity,  came  in  with  an  army 
partly  of  their  own,  and  partly  raised  amongst  the  Cha-» 
onians,  and  other  neighbouring  Barbarians  now  in  this  war. 
And  coming  to  Argos  were  masters  of  the  field  ;  but  when 
they  could  not  take  the  city  by  assault,  they  returned  and 
disbanding,  went  every  nation  to  his  own.  These  were  the 
acts  of  the  summer. 

In  the  beginning  of  winter  the  Athenians  sent  twenty 
gallies  about  Peloponnesus,  under  the  command  of  Phormio, 
who  coming  to  lie  at  Naupactus,*  guarded  the  passage  that 
none  might  go  in  or  out  from  Corinth  and  theCrisssan  gulf. 
And  other  six  gallies  under  the  conduct  of  Melesander,  they 
sent  into  Caria  and  Lycia,  as  well  to  gather  tribute  in  those 
parts,  as  also  to  hinder  the  Peloponnesian  pirates,  lying  on 
those  coasts,  from  molesting  the  navigation  of  such  mer- 
chant shipsf  as  tiiey  expected  to  come  to  them  from  Phase- 
lis,  Phoenicia,  and  that  part  of  the  continent.  But  Mele- 
sander landing  in  Lycia  with  such  forces  of  the  Athenians 
and  their  confederates  as  he  had  aboard,  was  overcome  in 
battle  and  slain,  with  the  loss  of  a  part  of  his  army. 

The  same  winter  the  Potidaeans  unable  any  longer  to 
endure  the  siege,  seeing  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  could  not  make  them  rise,  and  seeing  their 
victual  failed,  and  that  they  were  forced,  amongst  divers 
other  things  done  by  them  for  necessity  of  food  to  eat 
one  another,  propounded  at  length  to  Xenophon  the  son 
of  Euripides,  Hiestiodorus  the  son  of  Aristoclidas,  and 
Phaenomachus  the  son  of  Callimachus,  the  Athenian  com- 
manders that  lay  before  the  city,  to  give  the  same  into 
their  hands.  And  they,  seeing  both  that  the  army  wgs 
already  afflicted  by  lying  in  that  cold  place,  and  that  the 
state  had  already  spent  two  thousand  talents^  upon  the 
siege,  accepted  of  it.  The  conditions  agreed  on  were 
these  : — To  depart  they  and  their  wires  and  children,  and 
their  auxiliar  soldiers,  every  man  with  one  spit  of  clothes, 
and  every  woman  with  two  ;  and  to  take  with  them  every 
one  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  his  charges  by  the  way. 
Hereupon  a  truce  was  granted  them  to  depart,  and  they 
went,  some  to  the  Chalcideans,  and  others  to  other  places, 
fks  they  could  get  to.     But  the  people  of  Athens  called  tht 

♦  Lepanto.  f 'OAm^k 

t  Three  hundred  and  leventy-five  thousand  pouuda  ttcrlinr, 

I  4 
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commanders  in  question,  for  compounding  without  them, 
conceiving  that  they  might  have  gotten  the  city  to  discre- 
tion. And  sent  aftei'vyards  a  colony  to  Potidsea  of  their  own 
citizens.  These  were  the  things  done  in  this  winter.  And 
so  ended  the  second  year  of  this  war  written  by  Thucydides. 

YEAR  III. 

The  next  summer  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  confede- 
rates came  not  into  Attica,  but  turned  their  arms  against 
Plataea,  led  by  Archidamus  the  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  King  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  having  pitched  his  camp,  wa5 
about  to  waste  the  territory  thereof  But  the  Platscans  sent 
ambassadors  presently  unto  him,  with  words  to  this  effect : 
Archidamus  and  you  Lacedajmonians,  you  do  neither  justly 
nor  worthy  yourselves  and  ancejitors,  in  making  war  upon 
Plataea.  For  Pausaiiias  of  Lacedaemon,  the  son  of  Cleom- 
brotus,  having  together  with  such  Grecians  as  were  content 
to  undergo  the  danger  of  the  battle  that  was  fought  in  this 
oyr  territory,  delivered  all  Greece  from  the  slavery  of  the 
Persians,  when  he  offered  sacrifice  in  the  market  place  of 
Plataea  to  Jupiter  the  deliverer,  called  together  all  the  con- 
federates, and  granted  to  the  Platasans  this  privilege  ;  that 
their  city  and  territory  should  be  free  ;  that  none  should 
make  unjust  war  against  them  nor  go  about  to  subject 
them  ;  and  if  any  did,  the  confederates  then  present  should 
do  their  utmost  ability  to  revenge  their  quarrel.  These  privi- 
leges your  fathers  granted  us  for  our  valour  and  zeal  in 
those  dangers.  But'now  do  you  the  clean  contrary,  for  jou 
join  with  our  greatest  enemies  theThebans,  to  bring  us  intq 
subjection.  Therefore  calling  to  w-itness  the  gods  then 
sworn  by,  and  the  gods  both  of  your  £^nd  our  country,  we 
require  you,  that  you  do  no  damage  to  the  territory  of 
Plataa,  nor  violate  those  oaths  ;  hut  that  you  suffer  us  to 
enjoy  our  liberty  in  such  sort  as  was  allowed  us  by  Pausanias. 

The  Platfcans  having  thus  said,  Archidarnus  replied  and 
said  thns  :  men  of  Plataea,  if  you  would  do  as  ye  say,  you 
say  what  is  just.  For  as  Pausanias  hath  granted  to  ywi,  so 
also  be  you  free  ;  and  help  to  set  free  the  rest,  who  having 
been  partakers  of  the  same  dangers  then,  and  being  com-r 
prised  in  the  same  oath  with  yourselves,  are  now  brought 
into  subjection  by  the  Athenians.  And  this  so  great  prepa- 
ration and  war  is  only  for  the  deliverance  of  thonj  and 
others ;  of  whicb  if  you  will  especially  participate,  keep 
your  oath.*)  at  least,  as  we  have  filso  advised  you  formerly,  be 
quiet,  and  enjoy  your  own,  in  neutrality  receiving  both 
sides  in  the  way  of  friendship,  neither  side  in  the  way  of 
faction  :  thus  said  Archidamus.     And  the  ambassadors  of 
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Plataea,  when  they  heard  him,  returned  to  the  city ;  and 
having  commuHicated  bis  answer  tp  the  people,  brought^ 
word  again  tp  Archidamus,  that  what  he*  had  advised  was 
impossible  for  them  to  perforin  without  leave  of  the  Athe- 
nians, in  whose  keeping -were  their  wives  and  children  ;  and 
that  they  feared  also  for  the  whole  city,  lest  when  the 
I^cedaemonians  were  gone,  the  Athenians  should  come  and 
take  the  custody  of  it  out  of  their  hands ;  or  that  the  The- 
bans  comprehended  in  the  oath  of  receiving  both  sides, 
should  again  attempt  to  surprize  it.  But  Archidainus,  to 
encourage  them,  made  this  answer :  Deliver  you  unto  us, 
Lacedaemonians,  your  city  and  your  houses,  shew  us  the 
bounds  of  your  territory,  give  us  your  trees  by  tale,  and 
whatsoever  else  can  be  numbered,  and  depart  yourselves 
whither  you  shall  think  good,  as  long  as  the  war  lasteth; 
and  when  it  shall  be  ended,  we  will  deliver  it  all  unto  you 
again  :  in  the  mean  time  we  will  keep  them  as  deposited, 
and  will  cultivate  your  ground,  and  pay  you  rent  for  it,  as 
much  as  shall  suffice  you  for  your  maintenance. 

Hereupon  the  ambassadors  went  again  into  the  city,  and 
having  consulted  with  the  people,  made  answer:  That 
they  would  first  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  it,  and  if  they 
would  consent  they  would  then  accept  the  conditions:  till 
then,  ihey  desired  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  not  to  have 
their  territory  wasted.  Upon  this  he  granted  ,them  sq 
many  days  truce  as  was  requisite  for  their  return,  and  for 
so  long  forbore  to  waste  their  territory.  When  the  Plataean 
ambassadors  were  arrived  at  Athens,  and  had  advised  oq 
the  matter  with  the  ^Uhenians,  they  returned  to  the  city 
with  this  answer  :  The  Athenians  say  thus  :  that  neither  in 
former  times,  since  we  were  their  confederates,  did  they 
ever  abandon  us  to  the  injury  of  any,  nor  will  they  now 
neglect  us,  but  give  us  their  utmost  assistance.  And  they 
conjure  us  by  the  oaths  of  our  fathers,  not  to  make  any 
alienation  touching  the  league. 

When  the  ambassadors  had  made  this  report,  the  Plata- 
ans  resolved  in  theii:  councils  not  to  betray  the  Athenians, 
but  rather  to  endure,  if  it  must  be,  the  wasting  of  their 
territory  before  their  eyes,  and  to  suffer  whatsoever  misery 
could  befall  them ;  and  no  more  to  go  forth,  but  from  the 
walls  to  make  this  answer:  That  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  do  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  required.  When  they  had 
answered  so,  Archidamus  the  king  first  made  a  protesta- 
tion to  the  gods  and  heroes  oF  the  country,  saying  thus  ; 
All  ye  gods  and  heroes,  protectors  of  Plataeis,  be  witnesses 
that  we  neither  invade  this  territory,  wherein  our  father^ 
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after  their  vows  unto  you,  overcame  the  Medes,  and  which 
you  made  propitious  for  the  Grecians  to  fight  in,  unjustly 
now  in  the  beginning;  because  they  have  first  broken  the 
league  they  had  sworn  :  nor  what  we  shall  further  do  will 
be  an}'  injury,  because  though  we  have  offered  many  and 
reasonable  conditions,  they  have  3'et  been  all  refused/  As- 
sent yet  also  to  the  punishment  of  the  beginners  of  injury, 
and  to  the  revenge  of  those  that  bear  lawful  arms. 

Having  made ,  this  protestation  to  the  gods,  he  made 
ready  his  army  for  the  war.  And  first  having  felled  trees, 
he  therewith  made  a  palisado  about  the  town,  that  none 
might  go  out.  That  done,  he  raised  a  mount  against  the 
wall,  hoping  with  so  great  an  army  all  at  work  at  once,  to 
have  quickly  taken  it.  And  having  cut  down  wood  in  the 
hill  Cithfflron,  they  built  a  frame  of  timber,  and  wattled  it 
about  on  either  side,  to  serve  instead  of  walls,  to  keep  the 
earth  from  falling  too  much  away,  and  cast  into  it  stones, 
and  earth,  and  whatsoever  else  would  serve  to  fill  it  up. 
Seventy  days  and  nights  continually  they  poured  on,  divid- 
ing the  work  between  them  for  rest,  in  such  manner,  as 
some  might  be  carrying  whilst  others  took  their  sleep  and 
food.  And  they  were  urged  to  labour,  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians that  commanded  the  mercenaries  of  the  several 
cities,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  work.  The  Plataeans 
seeing  the  mount  to  rise,  made  the  frame  of  a  wall  with 
wood,  which  having  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  city,  in  the 
place  where  the  mount  touched,  they  built  it  within  full  of 
bricks,  taken  from  the  adjoining  houses,  for  that  purpose 
demolished ;  the  timber  serving  to  bind  them  together, 
that  the  building  might  not  be  weakened  by  the  height. 
The  same  was  also  covered  with  hides  and  quilts,  both  to 
keep  the  timber  from  shot  of  wildfire,  and  those  that 
wrought  from  danger.  So  that  the  height  of  the  wall  was 
great  on  one  side,  and  the  mount  went  up  as  fast  on  the 
other.  The  Plataeans  used  also  this  device  ;  they  brake  a 
hole  in  their  own  wall,  where  the  mount  joined,  and  drew 
the  earth  from  it  into  the  city.  But  the  Peloponnesians, 
M'hen  they  found  it  out,  took  clay,  and  therewith  daubing 
hurdles  of  reeds,  cast  the  same  into  the  chink,  which 
mouldering  not,  as  did  the  earth,  they  could  not  draw  it 
away.  Tlie  Plataeans  excluded  here,  gave  over  that  plot), 
and  digging  a  secret  mine,  which  they  carried  under  the 
mount  from  within  the  city  by  conjecture,  fetched  away 
the  earth  again,  and  wore  a  long  time  undiscovered  ;  so  that 
still  casting  on,  the  mount  grew  still  less,  the  earth  being 
tJrawn  away  bejow,  and  sottliiu';  (^ver  the  part  where  it  w^l 
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voided.  The  PlatEeans,  nevertheless,  fearing  that  they 
should  not  be  able  even  thus  to  hold  out,  being  few  against 
many,  devised  this  further:  they  gave  over  working  at  the 
high  wall  against  the  mount,  and  beginning  at  both  ends  of 
it,  where  the  wall  was  low,  built  another  wall  in  form  of  a 
crescent,  inward  to  the  city,  that  if  the  great  wall  >*ere 
taken,  this  might  resist,  and  put  the  enemy  to  make  ano- 
ther mount ;  and  bv  coming  further  in,  to  be  at  double 
pains,  and  withal  more  oncompassable  with  shot.  The  Pe- 
ioponnesians,  together  with  the  raising  of  the  mount, 
brought  to  the  city  their  engines  of  battery;  one  of  which, 
by  help  of  the  mount,  they  applied  to  the  high  wall,  where- 
with they  much  shook  it,  and  put  the  Plataeans  into  great 
fear ;  and  others  to  other  parts  of  the  wall,  which  the  Platae- 
ans  partly  turned  aside,  by  casting  ropes  about  them,  and 
partly  with  great  beams,  which  being  hung  in  long  iron 
chains  by  either  end  upon  two  other  great  beams  jetting 
over,  and  inclining  from  above  the  wall  like  two  horns, 
they  drew  up  to  them  athwart,  and  where  the  engine  was 
about  to  light,  slacking  the  chains,  and  letting  their  hands 
go,  they  let  fall  with  violence,  to  break  the  beak  of  it. 
After  this,  the  Peloponnesians  seeing  their  engines  avaited 
not,  and  thinking  it  hard  to  take  the  city  by  any  present 
violence,  prepared  themselves  to  besiege  it.  But  first  they 
thought  fit  to  attempt  it  by  fire,  being  no  great  city,  and 
when  the  wind  should  rise,  if  they  could,  to  burn  it.  For 
there  was  no  way  they  did  not  think  on,  to  have  gained  it 
without  expence  and  long  siege.  Having  therefore  brought 
fagots,  they  cast  them  from  the  mount,  into  the  space  be- 
tween it  and  their  new  wall,  which  by  so  many  hands  was 
quickly  filled;  and  then  into  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
city  as  at  that  distance  they  could  reach:  and  throwing 
amongst  them  fire,  together  with  brimstone  and  pitch, 
kindled  the  wood,  and  raised  such  a  tlame,  as  the  like  was 
never  seen  before,  made  by  the  hand  of  man.  For,  as  for 
the  woods  in  the  mountains,  the  trees  have  indeed  taken 
fire,  but  it  hath  been  by  mutual  attrition,  and  have  flamed 
out  of  their  own  accord.  But  this  fire  was  a  great  one,  and 
the  Plataeans,  that  had  escaped  other  mischiefs,  wanted  little 
of  being  consumed  by  this.  For  near  the  wail  thev  could 
not  get  by  a  great  way  ;  and  if  the  wind  had  been  with  it, 
as  the  enemy  hoped  it  might,  they  could  never  have 
escaped.  It  is  also  reported  that  there  felh  mucij  rain  then, 
with  great  thunder,  and  that  thetiAme  was  extinijuishedj 
and  the  danger  ceased  by  that.  The  Peloponnesians,  when 
they  failed  likewise  of  this,  retaining  a  part  of  their  army, 
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and  dismissing  the  rest,  inclosed  the  city  about  with  a 
wall,  dividing-  the  circumference  thereof  to  the  charge  of 
the  several  cities.  There  was  a  ditch  both  within  and  withr 
out  it,  out  of  which  they  made  their  bricks ;  and  after  it 
was  finished,  which  was  about  the  rising  of  Arcturus,*  thisy 
left  a  guard  for  one  half  of  the  wall,  for  the  other  was 
guarded  by  the  Bceotians,  and  departed  with  the  rest  of 
their  army,  and  were  dissolved  according  to  their  cities. 
The  Plataeans  had  before  this,  sent  their  wives  and  children, 
and  all  their  unserviceable  men,  to  Athens.  The  rest  were 
besieged,  being  in  number,  of  the  Plataeans  themselves 
four  hundred,  of  Athenians  eighty,  and  a  hundred  women 
to  dress  their  meat.  These  were  all  when  the  siege  was 
first  laid,  and  not  more,  neither  free  nor  bond  in  the  city. 
In  this  manner  was  the  city  besieged. 

The  same  summer,  at  the  same  time  that  this  journey  was 
made  against  Plataea,  the  Athenians  with  two  thousand  men 
of  arms  of  their  own  city,  and  two  hundred  horsemen, 
made  war  upon  the  Ghalcideans  of  Thrace,  and  the  Bot- 
tiaeans,  when  the  corn  was  at  the  highest,  under  the  conduct 
of  Xenophon  the  son  of  Euripides,  and  two  others.  These 
coming  before  Spartolus  in  Bottiaea,  destroyed  the  corn, 
and  expected  that  the  town  should  have  been  rendered  by 
the  practice  of  some  within.  But  such  as  would  not  have 
it  ^,  having  sent  for  aid  to  Olynthus  before,  there  came 
into  the  city  for  safeguard  thereof,  a  supply  both  of  men  of 
arms,  and  otla^er  soldiers,  from  thence,  And  these  issuing 
fprth  of  Spartolus,  the  Athenians  put  themselves  in  order 
of  battle  under  the  town  itself.  The  men  of  arms  of  the 
Chalcideans,  and  certain  auxiliaries  with  them,  were  over- 
pome  by  the  Athenians,  and  retired  within  Spartolus.  And 
the  horsemen  of  the  Chalcideans,  and  their  light-armed 
soldiers,  overcame  the  horsemen,  and  light-armed  of  the 
Athenians;  but  they  had  some  few  targettiers  besides,  of 
the  territory  called  Chrusis.  When  the  battle  was  now 
begiHi,  came  a  supply  of  other  targettiers  from  Olynthus, 
which  the  light-armed  soldiers  ot  Spartolus  perceiving, 
emboldened  both  by  this  addition  of  strength,  and  also  as 
iiaving  had  the  better  before,  with  the  Cnalcidean  horse, 
and  this  new  supply,  charged  the  Athenians  afresh.  The 
Athenians  hei'eupon  retired  to  two  companies  they  had  left 
>vith  the  carriages  ;  and  as  often  as  the  Athenians  charged^ 
the  Chalcideans  retired  ;  and  when  the  Athenians  retired, 
ttie  Chalcideans  charged  them  with  their  shqt.     Especially 

*■  Ir^  the  bfgipuinj;  of  '^<^n*v"'ih«.r. 
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the  Chalcidean  horsemen  rode  up,  and  charging  them  where 
thev  thought  fit,  forced  the  Athenians  in  extreme  affright, 
to  turn  their  backs,  and  chased  them  a  great  way.  The 
Athenians  fled  to  Potidoea,  and  having  afterwards  fetched  away 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  lipon  truce,  returned  with  the  re- 
mainder of  their  arniv,  to  Athens.  Four  hundred  and  thirty 
men  they  lost,  and  their  chief  cornmanders  all  three.  And 
the  Cha'icideans  and  Bottiieans,  when  they  had  set  up  a 
trophy,  and  taken  up  their  dead  bodies,  disbanded  and 
went  every  one  to  his  city. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  same  summer,  the  Ambrariots 
and  Chaonians,  desiring  to  subdue  all  Acarnania,  and  to 
make  it  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  persuaded  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  make  ready  a  fleet  out  of  the  confederate  cities, 
and  to  send  a  thousand  men  of  arms  into  Acarnania;  sayir>g, 
that  if  diey  aided  them  both  with  a  fleet,  and  a  land  army 
at  once,  the  Acarnanians  of  the  sea-coast  being  thereby  dis- 
abled to  assist  the  rest,  having  easily  gained  Acarnania,  they 
might  be  masters  afterward  both  pf  Zacynthus  and  Cepha- 
lonia,  and  the  Athenians  hereafter  less  able  to  make  their 
Toyages  about  Peloponnesus;  and  that  there  was  a  hope 
besides  to  take  Naupactus.  The  Peloponnesiaiis  assenting, 
tent  thither  Cnemus,  who  was  yet  admiraf,  with  his  men 
of  arms,  in  a  few  gallies  immediately;  and  withal  sent  word 
to  the  cities  about,  as  soon  as  their  gallies  were  ready,  to 
sail  with  all  speed  to  Leucas.  Now  the  Corinthians  were 
▼ery  zealous  in  the  behalf  of  the  Ambraciotes,  as  being 
their  own  colony.  And  the  gallies  which  were  to  go  from 
Corinth,  Sicyonia,  and  that  part  of  the  coast,  were  now 
making  ready;  and  those  of  the  Leucadians,  Anactorians, 
and  Ambraciotes,  were  arrived  before,  and  stayed  at  Leucas 
for  their  coming.  Cnemus  and  his  one  thousand  men  of  arms, 
when  they  had  crossed  the  sea,  undescried  of  Phormio,  who 
commancfed  the  twenty  Athenian  gallies  that  kept  watch  at 
Naupactus,  presently  prepared  for  the  war  by  land.  He 
had  in  his  army,  of  Grecians,  the  Ambraciots,  Leucadians, 
Anactorians,  and  the  thousand  Peloponnesians  he  brought 
with  him  ;  and  of  Barbarians,  a  thousand  Chaonians,  who 
have  no  king,  but  were  led  by  Photius  and  Nicanor,  which 
two  being  of  the  families  eligible,  had  now  the  annual 
government.  With  the  Chaonians  came  also  the  Thespro- 
tians,  they  also  without  a  ki*  g.  The  Molossians,  and  Anti- 
tanians  were  led  bv  Sabylmthus,  protector  of  Tharups  their 
king,  who  was  yet  in  minority.  The  Paraveans  were  led 
by  their  king  Oradus;  and  under  Oraedus,  served  likewise. 
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by  permission  of  Antiochus  their  king,  a  thousand  Ores-^ 
tians.  Also  Perdiccas  sent  thither,  unknown  to  the  Athe- 
nians, a  thousand  Macedonians;  but  these  last  were^  not 
yet  arrived.  With  this  army  began  Cnemus  to  march, 
without  staying  for  the  fleet  from  Corinth.  And  passing 
through  Argia,  they  destroyed  Limnaea,  a  town  unwalled. 
From  thence  they  marched  toward  Stratus,  the  greatest  city 
of  Acarnania ;  conceiving  that  if  they  could  take  this  first, 
the  rest  would  come  easily  in.  The  Acarnanians  seeing  a 
great  army  by  land  was  entered  their  country  already,  and 
expecting  the  enemy  also  by  sea,  joined  not  to  succour 
Stratus,  but  guarded  every  one  his  own,  and  sent  for  aid 
to  Phormio.  But  he  answered  them,  that  since  there  was 
a  fleet  to  be  set  forth  from  Corinth,  he  could  not  leave 
Naupaotus  without  a  guard.  The  Peloponnesians  and  their 
confederates,  with  their  army  divided  into  three,  marched 
on  towards  the  city  of  the  Stratians,  to  the  end  that  being 
encamped  near  it,  if  they  yielded  not  on  parley,  they 
might  presently  assault  the  walls.  So  they  went  on,  the 
Chaonians  and  other  Barbarians  in  the  middle  ;  the  Leuca- 
dians,  and  Anactorians,  and  such  others  as  were  with  these^ 
on  the  right  hand  ;  and  Cnemus,  with  the  Peloponnesians 
and  Ambraciots  on  the  left;  each  army  at  great  distance, 
and  sometimes  out  of  sight  one  of  another.  The  Grecians 
in  their  march  kept  their  order,  and  went  warily  on,  till 
they  had  gotten  a  convenient  place  to  encamp  in.  But  the 
Chaonians  confident  of  themselves,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
of  that  continent  'accounted  most  warlike,  had  not  the  pa- 
tience to  take  in  any  ground  for  a  camp,  but  carried  furi- 
ously on,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians,  thought 
to  have  taken  the  town  by  their  clamour,  and  to  have  the 
action  ascribed  only  to  themselves.  But  they  of  Stratus, 
aware  of  this,  whilst  they  were  yet  in  their  way,  and  ima- 
gining, if  they  could  overcome  these,  thus  divided  from 
the  other  two  armies,  that  the  Grecians  also  would  be  the 
less  forward  to  come  o.-i,  placed  divers  ambushes  not  fdf 
from  the  city,  and  when  the  enemies  approached,  fell  upon 
them,  both  from  the  city,  and  from  the  ambushes  at  once, 
and  putting  them  into  aflVight,  slew  many  of  the  Chaonians 
upon  the  place.  And  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians  seeing 
these  to  shrink,  staid  no  longer,  but  fled  outright.  Neither 
of  the  Grecian  armies  had  kno  •  ledge  of  this  skirmish,  be- 
cause they  were  gone  so  far  before  to  choose,  as  they  then 
thought,  a  commodious  place  to  pitch  in.  But  when  the 
Barbarians  came  back  upon  them  running,  they  received 
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them,  and  joining  both  camps  together,  stirred  no  more  for 
that  day.  And  the  Stratians  assaulted  them  not,  for  want 
of  the  aid  of  the  rest  of  the  Acarnanians,  but  used  their 
slings  against  them,  and  troubled  them  much  that  way. 
For  without  their  men  of  arms,  there  was  no  stirring  for 
them.  And  in  this  kind  the  Acarnanians  are  held  excellent. 
When  night  came,  Ciiemus  withdrew  his  army  to  the 
river  Anapus,  from  Stratus  eighty  furlongs,  and  fetched  off 
the  dead  bodies  upon  truce  the  next  day.  And  whereas 
the  city  Oeniades  was  come  in  of  itself,  he  made  his  re- 
treat thither,  before  the  Acarnanians  should  assemble  with 
their  succours  :  and  from  thence  went  every  one  home. 
And  the  Stratians  set  up  a  trophy  of  the  skirmish  against 
the  Barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  of  Corinth,  and  the  other 
confederates,  that  was  to  set  out  from   the  Crissaean  gulf, 
and  to  join  with  Cnemus  to  hinder  the  lower  Acarnanians 
from  aiding  the  upper,  came  not  at  all;  but  were  com- 
pelled to  fight  witli  Phormio,  and  those  twenty  Athenian 
gallies  that  kept  watch  at  Naupactus,  about  ^the  same  time 
that  the  skirmish  was  at  Stratus.     For  as  thev  sailed  along 
the  shore,  Phormio  waited  on  them  till   they  were  out  of 
the  straight,  intending  to  set  upon  them  in  the  open  sea. 
And  the  Corinthians  and  their  confederates  went  not  as  to 
fight  by  sea,  but  furnished  rather  for  the  land  service  in 
Acarnania ;  and  never  thought  that  the  Athtiiians  with  their 
twenty  gallies,  durst  fight  with  theirs,  that  were  seven  and 
forty.     Nevertheless  when  they  saw  that  the  Athenians,  as 
themselves  sailed  by  one  shore,  kept  over  against  them  on 
the  other,  and  that  now  when  they  went  otf  from  Patrae, 
in  Achaia,  to  go  over  to  Acarnania  in  the  opposite  conti- 
nent, the  Athenians  came  towards  them  from  Chalcis  and 
the  river  Euenus,  and  also  knew  that  they  had  come  to 
anchor  there  the  night  before,  they  found  they  were  then 
to  fight  of  necessity,    directly  against  the   mouth  of  the 
straight.     The  commanders  of  the  fleet  were  such  as  the 
cities  that  set  it  forth  had   severally  appointed  ;  but  of  the 
Corinthians  these,  Machon,   Isocrates,  and  Agatharchidas. 
The  Peloponnesians  ordered  their  fleet  in  such  manner,  as 
they  made  thereof  a  circle  as  great  as,  without  leaving  the 
spaces  so  wide  as  for  the  Athenians  to  pass  throuo-h,  they 
were  possibly  able  ;  with  the  stems  of  their  gallies  outward, 
and  sterns  inward,    and  into  the  midst  thereof,  received 
such  small  vessels  as  came  with  them;  and  also  five  of  their 
swiftest  gallies,  the  which  were  at  narrow  passages  to  come 
forth  in  whatsoever  part  the  enemy  should  charge. 
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But  the  Athenians  with  their  gallies  ordered  one  after  one 
in  file,  went  round>  them,  and  shrunk  them  up  together, 
by  wiping  them  ever  as  they  past,  and  putting  them  in 
expectation  of  present  fi"ght.     But  Phormio  had  before  for- 
bidden them  to  fight,  till  he  himself  had  given  them  the 
signal.     For  he  hoped  that  this  order  of  theirs  would  not 
last  long,    as    in  an   army  on   land,    but  that  the  gallies 
would  fall  foul  of  one  another,  and  be  troubled  also  with 
the  smaller  vessels  in  the  midst.     And  if  the  wind  should 
also  blow   out  of  the  gulf,  in  expectation  whereof  he  so 
went  round  them,  and  which  usually  blew*  there  every 
morning,  he  made  account  they  would  then  instantly  be 
disordered.     As  for  giving  the  onset,  because  his   gallies 
were  more  agile  than  the  gallies  of  the  enemy,  he  thought 
it  was  his  own  election,  and  would  be  most  opportune  on 
that  occasion.     When  this  wind  was  up,  and  the  gallies  of 
the  Peloponnesians  being  already  contracted  into  a  narrow 
compass,  were  both  ways  troubled  with  the  wind,  and  withal 
by  their  own   lesser  vessels   that  incumbered   them ;  and 
when  one  galley  fell  foul  of  another,  and  the  mariners  la- 
boured to  set  them  clear  with  their  poles,  and  through  the 
noise  they  made,  keeping  off,   and    reviling  each  other, 
heard  nothing,  neither  of  their  charge,  nor  of  the  gallies' 
direction  ;  and  for  want  of  skill,  unable  to  keep  up  their 
oars  in  a  troubled  sea,  rendered  the  galley  untractable  to 
him  that  sat  at  the  helm,  then,  and  with  this  opportunity, 
he  gave  the  signal.     And  the  Athenians  charging,  drowned 
first  one  of  the  admiral  gallies,  and  divers  others  after  it,  in 
the  several  parts  they  assaulted  ;  and  brought  them  to  that 
pass  at  length,  that  not  one  applying  himself  to  the  fight^ 
they  fled  all  towards  Patrae  and   Dyme,  cities  of  Achaia. 
The  Athenians,  after    they  had   chased    them,  and  taken 
twelve  gallies,  and  slain  most  of  the  men  that  were  in  them, 
fell  off,  and  went  to  Molychrium  ;  and  when  they  had  there 
set  up  a  trophy,  and  consecrated  one  galley  to  Neptune^ 
they  returned  with  the  rest  to  Naupactus.     The  Pelopon- 
nesians, with  the  remainder  of  their  fleet,  went  presently 
along  the  coast  of  Cyllene,  the  arsenal  of  the  Eleans;  and 
thither,  after  the  battle  at  Stratus,  came  also  Cnemus  from 
Leucas,  and  with  him  those  gallies  that  were  there,  and 
with  which  this  other  fleet  should  have  been  joined. 

After  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  unto  Cnemus  to  the 
fleet,  Timocrates,  Brasidas,  and  Lycophron,  to  be  of  his 

*  A  set  wind,  which  blew  every  morning  there  from  the  East,  caused,  as 
it  seems,  by  the  approach  wf  the  sun. 
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council,  with  command  to  prepare  for  another  better  fight, 
fend  not  to  suffer  a  few  gal  lies  to  deprive  them  of  the  use  6f 
the  sea.  For  they  thought  this  accident  (especially  being 
their  first  proof  by  sea)  very  much  against  reason ;  and 
that  it  was  not  so  much  a  defect  of  their  fleet,  as  of  their 
courage :  never  comparing  the  long  practice  of  the  Athe- 
nians, with  their  own  short  study  in  these  businesses.  And 
therefore  they  sent  these  n>en  thither  in  passion :  who 
being  arrived  with  Cnemus,  intimated  to  the  cities  aboiit  to 
provide  their  gallies,  and  caused  those  they  had  before  to 
be  repaired.  Phormio  likewise  sent  to  Athens,  to  make 
known  both  the  enemy's  preparation,  and  his  own  former 
tictor}  ;  and  withal  to  will  thenr'to  send  speedily  unto  him, 
as  many  gallies  as  they  could  make  ready  ;  because  they 
were  every  day  in  expectation  of  a  new  fight.  Hereupon 
the}-  sent  him  twenty  gallies,  but  commanded  him  tbat  kad 
the  charge  of  them  to  go  firjst  into  Crete. 

For  Nicias,  a  Cretan  of  Gortys,  the  public  host  of  the 
Athenians,  had  persuaded  them  to  a  voyage  against  Cy- 
donia,  telling  them  they  might  take  it  in,  being  now  th^ir 
enemy.  Which  he  did,  to  gratify  the  Polychnitse,  that 
bordered  upon  the  Cj-donians.  Therefore,  with  these  gal- 
lies he  sailed  into  Crete,  and,  together  with  the  Polychnitafe, 
wasted  the  territory  of  the  Cydonians  ;  where  also,  by  rea- 
son of  the  winds,  and  weather  unfit  to  take  sea  in,  be 
wasted  not  a  little  of  his  time. 

In  the  mean  time,  whilst  these  -Athenians  were  wind- 
bound  in  Crete,  the  Peloponnesians  thai  were  in  Cyllene, 
in  order  of  battle  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Panormus  of 
Acbaia,  to  which  also  were  their  land  forces  come  to  aid 
them.  Phormio  likewise  sailed  by  the  ^hore  to  Rhiusi 
Molychricum,  and  anchored  without  it,  wi.th  twertfy  gallies, 
the  same  he  had  used  in  the  former  battle.  No#  this 
Rhium  v\as  of  the  Athenian?' stde,  and  the  other  Rhitfm  ia 
Peloponnesus  lies  on  the  opi)Osite' store,  distant  from  it  at 
the  n»o!?t  but  seven  furlongs  of  sea;  and  these  two  make 
the  mouth  of  the  Crissafan  'gulph.  The  Peloponnesians 
therefore  came  to  an  anchor  at  Rhium  of  Achaia,  with  se* 
venty-seven  gallies,  not  far  from  Panormus,  where  they 
left  their  land  forces.  After  they  saw  the  Athenians,  and 
had  lain  six  or  seven  days  one  against  the  otner,  meditat.ng 
and  pro\^liiig  for  the  battle,  the  Peloponnesians  not  intend- 
ing to  put  off  without  Rhium  into  the  wide  sea,  for  tear  of 
what  they  had  suffered  by  it  before;  nor  the  other  to  enter 
the  strait,  because  to  fight  within,  they  thought  to  be  the 
enemy's  advantage.     At  last,  Cnemus,  Brasidus,   and  the 
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other  commanders  of  the  Peloponnesians,  desiring  to  fight 
speedily  before  a  nevy  supply  should  arrive  from  Athens, 
called  the  soldiers  together,  and  seeing  the  most  of  them  to 
be  fearful  through  their  former  defeat,  and  not  forward  to 
fight  again,  encouraged  them  first  with  words  to  this  effect. 

The  Oration  of  Cnemus. 

Men  of  Peloponnesus,  if  any  of  you  be  afraid  of  th« 
battle  at  hand,  for  the  success  of  the  battle  past,  his  fear 
is  without  ground.  For  you  know  we  were  inferior  to  them 
then  in  preparation,  and  set  ftot  forth  as  to  a  fight  at  sea,  but 
rather  to  an  expedition  by  land.  , Fortune  likewise  crossed 
us  in  many  things,  and  sorftewhat  we  miscarried  by  unskil- 
fulness,  so  as  the  loss  can  no  way  be  ^scribed  to  cowardice. 
Nor  is  it  just,  so  long  as  we  were  not  overcome  by  mere 
force,  but  have  somewhat  to  allege  in  our  excuse,  that  tha 
mind  should  be  dejected  for  the  calamity  of  the  event. 
But  we  must  think,  that  though  fortune  may  fail  men,  ye% 
the  courage  of  a  valiant  man  ^an  never  fail,  and  not  that 
we  may  justify  cowardice  in  any  thing,  by  pretending  want 
of  skill,  and  yet  be  truly  valiant.  And  yet  you  are  not  so 
much  short  of  their  skill,  as  you  exceed  them  in  valour. 
And  though  this  knowledge  of  theirs  which  you  so  much 
fear,  joined  with  courage,  will  not  be  without  a  memory 
also,  to  put  what  they  know  in  execution,  yet  without 
courage  no  act  in  the  world  is  of  any  forde  in  the  time  of 
danger.  For  fear  confoundeth  the  memory,  and  skill  with- 
out courage  availcth  nothing.  To  their  odds  therefore  of 
skill,  oppose  your  odds  of  valour;  and  to  the  fear  caused 
by  your  overthrow,  oppose  your  being  then  unprovided. 
You  have  further  now,  a  greater  fleet,  and  to  fight  on  your 
»wn  shore,  with  your  aids  at  hand  of  men  of  arms  :  and  for 
the  most  part,  the  greatest  number,  and  best  prov  ided,  get 
the  victory.  So  that  we  can  neither  see  any  one  cause  in 
particular,  why  we  should  miscarry  ;  and  whatsoever  were 
our  wants  in  the  former  battle,  supplied  in  this,*  will  no\T 
turn  to  our  instruction.  With  courage  therefore,  both 
masters  and  mariners  follow  every  man  in  his  order,  not 
forsaking  the  place  assigned  him.  And  for  us,  we  shall 
order  the  battle  as  well  as  the  former  commanders;  and 
leave  no  excuse  to  any  man  of  his  cowardice.  And  if  any 
will  needs  be  a  coward,  he  shall  receive  condign  punish- 
ment, and  the  valiant  shall  be  rewarded  according  to  their 
merit. 

Thus  did  the  commanders  encourage  the  Peloponnesians, 
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And  Phormio,  he  likewise  doubting  that  his  soldiers  were 
but  fdint-hearted,  and  observing  they  had  consultations 
apart,  and  were  afraid  of  the  multitude  of  the  enemy's 
gaihes,  thought  good,  having  called  them  together,  to 
encourage  and  admonish  them  upon  the  present  occasion. 
For  though  he  had  alwaysbefore  told  them,  and  pre-disposed 
their  minds  to  an  opinion  that  there  was  no  number  of  gal* 
lies  so  great,  which  setting  upon  them  they  ought  not  to 
undertake  ;  and  also  most  of  the  soldiers  had  of  long  tim« 
assumed  a  conceit  of  themselves  that  being  Athenians,  they 
ought  not  to  decline  any  nuniber  of  gallies  whatsoever  of 
the  Peloponnesians  ;  yet  when  he  saw  that  the  sught  of  the 
enemy  present  had  dejected  them,  he  thought  fit  to  revive 
their  courage^  and  having  assembled  the  Athenians  said 
thus: 

The  Oration  of  Pkoi^nio, 

Soldiers,  having  obser%'ed  youf  fear  of  the  enemle$ 
tiumber,  I  have  called  you  together,  not  enduring  to  see  yoa 
terrified  with  things  that  are  not  terrible.  For  first  they 
have  prepared  this  great  number  and  odds  of  gallies,  foi 
that  they  were  overcome  before,  and  because  they  are  even 
ip  their  own  opinions  too  weak  for  uj».  And  next  their  pre- 
sent boldness  proceeds  only  from  their  knowledge  in  land 

,  service,  in  confidence  wliereof,  as  if  to  be  valiant  vrere  pe- 
culiar unto  thein,  they  are  now  cpme  up;  wherein  having 
for  the  most  part  prospered,  they  think  to  do  the  same  in 
service  by  sea.  But  in  reason  the  odds  must  be  ours  in  this, 
as  well  as  it  is  theirs  in  tne  other  kind.  For  in  courage  they 
exceed  us  not,  and  as  touching  the  advantage  of  either  side, 
tve  may  better  be  bold  now  than  they.  And  the  Lacedae* 
monians,  who  are  the  leaders  of  the  confederates,  bruig  them 
to  fight,  for  the  greatest  part,  in  respect  of  the  opinion  they 
have  of  us,  against  their  wills  ;  for  else  they  would  never 
have  undertaken  a  new  battle  after  they  were  once  so  clearly 
Overthrown.  Fear  not,  therefore,  any  great  boldness  on 
their  part.  But  the  fear  which  they  have  of  you  is  far  both 
greater  and  more  certain,  not  only  for  that  you  have  over- 
come them  before,  but  also  for  this,  that  they  would  nevef 
believe  you  would  go  about  to  resist,  unless  you  had  some 
lioiable  tiling  to  put  in  practice  upon  them.     For  when  the 

I  enemy  is  the  greater  number  as  tliese  are  bow,  they  invade 
chietfy  upon  confidence  of  their  strength.  But  they  that 
are  much  the  fewer  must  have  some  "great  and  sure  design 
whei;  tney  dare  fight  unconstrained.  Wherewith  these  men 
how  amazed,  fear  us  more  for  our  unlikely  preparation,  than 
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they  would  if  it  were  more  proportionable.     Besides  many 
great  armies  have  been  overcome  by  the  lesser  through  un- 
skilfulness,  and  some  also  by  timorousness,  both  which  \v« 
ourselves  are  free  from.     As  for  the  battle  I  will  not  wil- 
lingly  fight  it  in  the  gulf  nor  go  in  thither  ;  seeing  that  to 
a  few  gallies  with  nimbleness  and  art  against  many  vvithowf 
art,   straitness  of  room  is  disadvantage.      For  neither  can 
one  charge  with  the  beak  of  the  galley  as  is  fit,  unless  h* 
have  sight  of  the  enemy  a  far  off,  or  if  he  be  himself  over- 
pressed  again  get  clear.     Nor  is  there  any  getting  through 
them,  or  turning  to  and  fro  at  ones  pleasure,  which  are  all 
the  works  of  such  gallies  as  have  their  advantage  in  agihty; 
but  the  sea  fight  would  of  necessity  be  the  same  with  a  bat- 
tle by  land,  wherein  the  greater  number  must  have  the  bet- 
ter.    But  of  this  I  shall  myself  take  the  best  care  I  am  able^ 
In  the  mean  time  keep  you  your  order  well  in  the  gallies, 
and  every  man  receive  his  charge  readily,  and  the  rather  be- 
cause the  enemy  is  at  anchor  so  near  us.     In  the  fight,  have 
'in  o-reat  estimation,  order  and  silence,  as  thmgs  of  great 
forc'e  in  most  military  actions,  especially  in  a  fight  by  sea, 
Vnd  charge  these  your  enemies  according  to  the  worth  of 
your  former  acts.     You  are  to  fight  for  a  great  wager,  either 
to  destroy  the  hope  of  the  Peloponnesian  navies,  or  to  briiij 
the  fear  of  the  sea  nearer  home  to  the  Athenians.    Agaio 
let  me  tell  you,  you  have  beaten  them  once  already  ;  au4 
men  once  overcome  will  not  come'agaui  to  the  danger  s<| 
well  resolved  as  before. 

Thus  did  Phormio  also  encourage  his  soldiers. 
The  Peloponnesians  when  they  saw  the  Athenians  wouI(| 
not  enter   the  gulf  and  strait,  desiring  to  draw  them  nfM 
asainst  their  wills,  weighed  anchor,  and  betime  m  the  morn- 
ing  having  arranged  their  gallies  by  four  and  tour  in  a  rank, 
safled  aloSg  their  own  coast  withm  the  gulf,rle£^ding  the  way^ 
in  the  same  order  as  they  had  lain  at  anchor  vvith  their  right 
wine.     In  this  wing  they  had  placed  twenty  of  their  swiftest 
gallics,  to  the  end  that  if  Phormio  thinking  them  gomg  to 
Naupactus,  should  for  safeguard  of  the  town  sail  along  hig 
own  coast  hkewise,  within  the  strait,  the  Athenians  might 
not  be  able  to  get  beyond  that  wing  of  theirs,  and  avoid  th(j 
impression,  but'' be  enclosed  by  their  gallies  on  both  sides. 
Phormio  fearing,  as  ihey  expected,  what  might  become  of 
the  town  now  without  guard,  as  soon  as  he  saw  theni  trom 
anchor,  against  his  wilf,  and  in  extreme  haste  ^vent  aboard, 
and  sailed  along  the  shore,  with  the  land  forces  of  the  Mcs- 
'euians  marching  by  to  aid  him.    Th<  Peloponnesians  when 
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they  saw  them  sail  in  one  long  file,  galley  after  galley,  and 
that  they  were  now  in  the  gulf  and  by  the  shore,  which 
they  most  desired,  upon  one  sign  given,  turned  suddenly 
every  one  as  fast  as  he  could  upon  the  Athenians,  hoping  to 
have  intercepted  them  every  galley.  But  of  those,  the 
elevei>  foremost  avoiding  that  wing,  and  the  turn  made  hf 
the  Peloponnesians,  got  out  into  the  open  sea.  The  rest 
they  intercepted,  and  driving  them  to  the  shore  sunk  them. 
The  men,  as  many  as  swam  not  out,  they  slew,  and  the 
gallies  some  they  tied  to  their  own,  and  towed  them  away 
empty,  and  one  with  the  men  and  all  in  her  they  had  already 
taken.  Butihe  Messenian  succours  on  land,  entering  the 
sea  with  their  arms,  got  aboard  of  some  of  them,  and  fight- 
ing from  the  decks  recovered  them  again,  after  they  were 
already  towing  away.  And  in  this  part  the  Peloponnesians 
had  the  victory,  and  overcame  the  gallies  of  the  Athenians. 
Now  the  twenty  gallies  that  were  their  right  wing,  gave 
chace  to  those  eleven  Athenian  gallies  which  hud  avoided 
them  when  they  turned,  and  were  gotten  into  the  open  sea. 
These  flying  toward  Naupactus,  arrived  there  before  the 
enemies  all  save  one,  and  when  they  came  under  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  turned  their  beak-heads,  and  put  themselves 
in  readiness  for  defence,  in  case  the  enemy  should  follovr 
them  to  the  land.  But  the  Peloponnesians  as  they  came 
after  were  paeanizing,*  as  if  they  had  already  had  the  vic- 
tory ;  and  one  galley  which  was  of  Leucas  being  far  before 
Ih^rest,  gave  chace  to  one  Athenian  galley  that  was  behind 
the  rest  of  the  Athenians.  Now  it  chanced  that  there  lay 
put  into  the  sea  a  certain  ship  at  anchor,  to  which  the  Athe- 
nian galley  first  coming,  fetched  a  compass  about  her,  and 
came  back  full  but  against  the  Leucadian  galley  that  gave 
her  chace  and  sunk  her.  Upon  this  unexpected  and  un- 
Jikely  accident  they  began  to  fear,  and  having  also  followed 
the  chace  as  being  victors,  disorderly,  some  of  them  let 
4own  their  oars  into  the  water,  and  hindered  the  wav  of  their 
gallies,  a  matter  of  very  ill  consequence,  seeing  the  enemy 
was  so  near,  and  staid  for  more  company.  And  some  of 
them  through  ignorance  of  the  coast  ran  upon  the  shelves. 
The  Athenians  seeing  this  took  heart  again,  and  together 
with  one  clamour  set  upon  them ;  who  resisted  not  long, 
because  of  their  present  errors  committed  and  their  dis- 
array ;  but  turned  and  fled  to  Panormus,  from  whence  at 
first  they  set  forth.  The  Athenians  followed  and  took  from 
tJ^em  six  gallies  that  were  hindmost,  and  recovered  their 

*  Singing  the  kyqin  of  victory^ 
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own  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  sunk  by  the  shore,  and 
tied  a-stern  of  theirs.  Of  the  men  some  they  slew,  and 
gome  also  they  took  alive.  In  the  Leucadian  galley  that  was 
sunk  near  the  ship,  was  Timocrates  a  Lacedaemonian,  who 
when  the  galley  was  lost  run  himself  through  with  his  sword, 
and  his  body  drove  into  the  haven  of  Naupactus.,  The 
Athenians  falling  off,  erected  a  trophy  in  the  place  from 
whence  they  set  forth  to  this  victory,  and  took  up  their  dead 
and  the  wreck,  as  much  as  was  on  their  own  shore,  and  gave 
truc^  to  the  enemy  to  do  the  like.  The  Peloponnesians 
also  set  up  a  trophy,  as  if  they  also  had  the  victory,  in  re- 
spect of  the  flight  of  those  gallies  which  they  sunk  by  the 
shore ;  and  the  galley  which  they  had  taken  they  conse- 
crated to  Neptune  in  Rhium  of  Acaia,  hard  by  their  tro- 
phy. After  tills  fearing  the  supplj^  which  was -expected 
from  Athens,  they  sailed  by  night  into  the  Crissaian  gulf 
and  to  Corinth,  all  but  the  Leucadians.  And  those  Athe- 
nians with  twenty  gallies  out  of  Crete  that  should  have 
been  with  Phormio  before  the  battle,  not  long  after  the 
going  away  of  the  gallies  of  Peloponnesus  arrived  at  Nau-^ 
pactus  ;  and  the  summer  ended. 

But  before  the  fleet  gone  into  the  Crisssean  gulf  and  to 
Corinth  was  dispersed,  Cnemus  and  Brasidas,  and  the  rest 
of  the  commanders  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  beginning 
of  winter,  instructed  by  the  Megareans,  thought  good  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  Piraeus,  the  haven  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Now  it  was  without  guard  or  bar,  and  that  upon  very 
good  cause,  considering  how  much  they  exceeded  others  in 
tlie  power  of  their  navy.  And  it  was- resolved  that  every 
mariner  with  his  oar,*  his  cushion,  and  one  thongf  for  his 
oar  to  turn  in,  should  take  his  way  by  land  from  Corinth  to 
the  other  sea  that  lieih  to  Athens,  and  going  with  all  speed 
to  Megani,  launch  fnrty  gallies  out  of  Nisa;a,  the  arsenal  of 
tlie  Megancans  which  then  were  there,  and  sail  presently 
into  Piraeus.  For  at  that  time  there  neither  stood  any  gal- 
lies for  a  watch  before  it,  nor  was  there  any  imagination  that 
the  enemies  would  on  such  a  sudden  come  upon  them.  For 
tliey  durst  not  have  attempted  it  openly  though  with  leisure; 
r.or  if  they  had  had  any  such  intention  could  it  but  have 
been  discovered.  As  soon  as  it  was  resolved  on  they  set 
^presently  forward,  and  arriving  by  night,  launched  the  said 
gallies  of  Nisoca,  and  set  sail  not  now  towards  Pirieus  as  they 
intended,  fearing  the  danger;  and  a  wind  was  also  said  to 

*  It  may  be  htnce  gatheicd  that  in  the  gallics  of  old  there  was  but  on* 
mail  ii>    III-  uar. 

f  Jftnarrliff  a  piece  of  leather  whon  in  their  oai  turned. 
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have  risen  that  hindered  them,  but  towards  a  promontar}'  of 
Salamis  lying  out  towards  Megara. 

Now  there  was  in  it  a  little  fort,  and  underneath  in  the 
pea,  lay  three  gallies  that  kept  watch,  to  hinder  the  import- 
ation and  exportation  of  any  thing,  to  or  from  the  Mega- 
teans.  This  fort  they  assaulted  and  the  gallies  they  towed 
empty  away  after  them.  And  being  come  upon  the  Salami- 
liians  unawares,  wasted  also  other  parts  of  the  island. 

By  this  time  the  fires*  signifying  the  coming  of  enemies, 
were  lifted  up  towards  Athens,  and  afrighted  them  more 
than  any  thing  that  had  happened  in  all  this  war;  for  they 
in  the  city  thought  the  enemies  had  been  already  in  Piraeus; 
and  they  in  Piraeus  thought  the  city  of  the  Salaminians  had 
been  already  taken,  and  that  the  enemy  would  instantly 
come  into  Piraeus ;  which  had  they  not  been  afraid,  nor 
been  hindered  by  the  wind,  they  might  also  easily  have 
done.  But  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  came  with 
the  whole  strength  of  the  city  intoPir3Bus,and  launched  their 
gallies,  and  embarking  in  haste  and  tumult,  set  sail  toward 
Salamis,  leaving  for  the  guard  of  Pirajus,  an  army  of  foot. 
The  Peloponnesians  upon  notice  of  those  succours,  having 
now  overrun  most  of  Salamis,  and  taken  many  prisoners, 
and  much  other  booty,  besides  the  three  gallies  from  the 
foi;t  of  Budorus,  went  back  in  all  haste  to  Nisaea.  And 
somewhat  they  feared  the  more,  for  that  their  gallies  had 
lain  long  in  the  water,  and  were  subject  to  leaking.  And 
when  they  came  to  Megara,  thev  went  thence  to  Corinth 
again  by  land.  The  Athenians  likewise  when  they  found 
not  the  enemy  at  Salamis  went  home  ;  and  from  that  time 
forward  looked  better  to  Pincus,  both  for  the  shutting  of  the 
ports,  and  for  their  diligence  otherwise. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  beginning  of  the  same 
.winter,  Sytalces  an  Odrysian,  the  son  of  Teres  king  of 
Thrace,  made  war  upon  Perdiccas  the  son  of  Alexander 
King  of  Macedonia,  and  upon  the  Ghalcideans  bordering  on 
.  Thraqe  upon  two  promises ;  one  of  which  he  required  to 
be  performed  to  him,  and  the  other  he  was  to  perform  hira- 
felr.  .For  Perdiccas  had  promised  somewhat  unto  him  for 
reconciling  him  to  the  Athenians,  who  had  formerly  op- 
pressed him  with  war,  and  for  not  restoring  his  brother 
Philip  to  the  kingdom,  which  was  his  enemy,  which  he  never 
paid  him ;  and  Sytalces  himself  had  covenanted  with  the 

>4*        •        ^  .'       . 

*  Biret  lifted  up,  if  they  were  still,  kigni&ed  friends  coming,  if  wared, 

tummies. 
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Athenians,  when  he  made  league  with  them,  that  he  woul4 
end  the  war  wtiich  they  h^d  against  the  Chalcideans  of 
Thrace.  For  these  causes,  therefore,  he  made  this  expe- 
dition, and  took  with  him  both  Amyntas  the  son  of  Philip, 
with  purpose  to  make  him  king  of  Macedonia,  and  also  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  then  with  him  for  that  business,  ancj 
Agnon  the  Athenian  commander.  For  the  Athenians  ought 
also  to  ha\'e  joined  with  him  against  the  Chalcideans,  both 
with  a  fleet,  and  with  as  great  land  forces  as  they  could 
provide. 

Beginning  therefore  with  the  Odrysians,  he  levied  first 
those  Thracians  that  inhabit  on  this  side  the  mountain^ 
^mqs  and  Jlhodope,  as  many  as  were  of  his  own  dominion, 
4own  tQ  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Hellespont, 
Then  beyond  JEmus  he  levied  the  Getes,  and  all  the  na-!- 
tions  between  Ister  and  the  Euxine  sea.  The  Getes  and 
people  of  those  parts  are  borderers  upon  the  Scythians, 
^nd  furnished  as  tng  Scythians  are,  all  archers  on  horseback. 
jle  also  drew  forth  many  of  those  Scythians  that  inhabit  the 
IT»ountains,  and  are  free  states,  all  sword  men,  and  are  called 
pii,  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  on  the  mountain  Rho- 
^qpe  ;  whereof  some  he  hired,  and  some  went  as  volunteersr 
He  levied  also  the  Agrians  and  LeaRans,  and  all  other  the 
nations  of  Paeonia,  in  his  own  dominion.  These  are 
the  utmost  bounds  of  his  dominion,  extending  to  tne 
Gra^ans  and  Leaeans,  nations  of  Paconia,  and  to  the  river 
Strymon  ;  which  rising  out  of  the  mountain  Sromius, 
passeth  through  the  territories  of  the  Grseans  and  Leaeans, 
who  make  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom  toward  Paeb- 
nia,  and  are  subject  only  to  their  own  laws.  But  on  the. 
part  that  lieth  to  the  Triballians,  who  are  also  a  free  people, 
the  Treves  make  the  bound  of  his  dominion  and  the  Ti- 
Jataeans.  These  dwell  on  the  north  side  6f  the  mountain 
Scomius,  and  reach  westward  as  far  as  to  the  river  Oseius, 
which  coiueth  out  of  the  same  hill  Nestus  and  Hebrus  doth> 
a  great  and  desert  hill  adjoining  to  Rhodope. 

The  dimension  of  the  dominion  of  the  Odrysiji/j^  'Sy  the 
sea  side,  is  from  the  city  of  the  Abderites,  to  the  mojJtlH  4lf 
Ister  in  the  Euxine  sea  ;  and  is  the  nearest  way,  four  day? 
and  as  many  nights'  sail  for  a  round  ship,*  with  a  continual 
fore-wind.     By  land  likewise  the  nearest  way,  it  is  fmm  the 

*  A  ship  that  usrth  only  Sails  of  the  round  ferm  of  birtlding,  and  serving 
for  biirtijcq,  is  (iisOuctiun  to  gaUicit,  and  «11  vther  vi:sscis  e£  tlAC^ong  fofui 
of  building,  serving  for  the  wars. 
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citv  Abdera  to  the  mouth  of  Ister,  eleven  days*  journey  for 
s«i  expedite  footnian.     Thtis  it  lay  in  respect  of  the  sea. 

Now  for  the  continent  j  from  Byzantium  to  the  Leaeans, 
and  to  the  river  Strymon,  for  it  reacheth  this  way  farthest 
into  the  main  land,  it  is  for  the  like  footman  thirteen  days* 
journey.     The  tribute  they  received  from  all  thfe  Barbarian 
nations,    and   from  the   cities  of  Greece,  in  the   reign  of 
Seuthes,  (who  reigned  after  Sitalces,  and  made  the  most 
of  it)  was  in  gold  and  silver,  by  estimation,  four. hundred 
talents*  by  year-     And  presents  of  gold  and  silver  came  to. 
as  much* more:  besides  vestures,  both  wrought  and   plain, 
and  other  furniture,  presented  not  only  to  him,  but  also 
to  all  the  men  of  authority,  and   Odrysian  nobnity  about 
him.     For  they  had*a  custom,  which  also  was  general  to  all 
Thrace,  contrary  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  to  re- 
ceive rather  than  to  give  :  and  it  was  there  a  greater  shame 
to  be  asked  and  degy,  than  to  ask  and  go  without.     Never- 
theless they   held  this  -custom  long,    by    reason    of  their 
power:  for   without   gifts,    there   was   nothing   to  be  got 
4one  amongst  them  ;  so  that  this  kingdom  arrived  thereby 
to  great  power :  for  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  that  lie  be- 
tween the  Ionian  guif  t  and  the  Euxine  sea,  it  was,  for  re- 
venue of  money,  and  other  wealth,  the  mightiest;  though 
indeed  for  strength  of  an  army  and  multitudes  of  soldiers, 
the  same  be  far  short  of  the  Scythians  :  for  there  is  no  na-  , 
tion,  not  to  say  of  Europe,  but  neither  of  Asia,  that  are 
comparable  to  this,  or  that  as  long  as  they  agree,  are  able 
one  nation  to  another,   to  stand  against  the  Scythians;  and 
yet  in  matter  of  council  and  wisdom  in  thie*  present  occa- 
sions Qf  life,  they  are  not  like  to  other  men. 

Sitalces  therefore,  king  of  this  great  country;  prepared 
his  army^and  when  all  was  ready,  s^t  forward,  and  marched 
towards' Macedonia.-  First  through  his*  own  dondnion,  then 
over  Cercine,  a  desert  ftiountain  dividing  the  Sintians  from 
.  the  PiEoni^is,  over  which  he  nwrched  the  same  way  him- 
self had  formerly  made  with  timber,  when  he  made  war 
against -n^he  Paeonians.  Passing  this  nK>untain  out  of  the 
country  of  the  Odrysians,*  they  had  on  their  right  hand  the 
Paeqnians,  and.  on  the  left  the  Sintians  and  Medes,  and 
beyond  if  they  came  to  the^cit}"  of  Doberus  in  Paeonia. 
His  army  as  he  marched  diminisiijed'not  any'wiiy,  except  by 
sickness,  but  increased  by  the  accession  of  many  free  na- 
tiouK  of  Thraqe  that,  came  in  uncalled,  in  hope  of  booty. 
Insomuch  as  the  whdla  number  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 

»  t 

■f    ~        '« 

* .  Fifty-scTCB  thou&aad  pouiids  tterlii^.  f  The  Adriatic  sea. 
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no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  whereof  the  most  were 
foot,  the  horse  being  a  third  part,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  of 
the  horse  the  greatest  part  were  the  Odrysians  themselves, 
and  the  next  most  the  Getes  :  and  of  the  toot,  those  sword- 
men,  a  free  nation,  that  came  down  to  him  out  of  the 
mountain  Rhodope,  were  most  warlike.  The  rest  of  the 
promiscuous  multitude,  were  formidable  only  for  their 
number.  Being  altogether  at  Doberus,  they  made  ready 
to  fall  in  from  the  hill's  side  into  the  lower  Macedonia,  the 
dominion  of  Perdiccas:  for  there  are  in  Macedonia  the 
Lyncestians  and  Helimiots,  and  other  high-land  nations, 
who  though  they  be  confederates,  and  in  subjection  to  the 
other,  yet  have  their  several  kingdcojis  by  themselves. 
But  of  that  part  of  the  now  Macedonia  which  lieth  toward 
the  sea,  Alexander  the  father  of  this  Perdiccas  and  his 
ancestors  the  Temenidae,  who  came  out  of  Argos,  were  the 
first  possessors,  and  reigned  in  the  same;  having  first 
driven  out  of  Pieria  the  Pierians,  (which  afterwards  seated 
themselves  in  Phagres  and  other  towns  beyond  Strymon,  at 
the  foot  of  Pangeum ;  from  which  cause  that  country  is 
called  the  Gulf  of  Pieria  tp  this  day,  which  lieth  at  the 
foot  of  Pangeum,  and  bendeth  toward  the  sea),  and  out  of 
that  which  is  called  Bottia,  the  Bottia^ans,  that  now  border 
upon  the  Chalcidaeans.  They  possessed  besides  a  certain 
^narrow  portion  of  Paionia,  near  unto  the  river  of  Axius, 
reaching  from  above  down  to  Pella,  and  to  the  sea.  Be- 
yond Axius  they  possess  the  country  called  Mygdonia,  as 
far  as  to  Strymon,  from  whence  they  have  driven  out  the 
Eidonians.  Furthermore  they  drove  the  Eordians  out  of 
the  territory^  now  called  Eorda,  (of  whom  the  greatest  part 
perished,  t)ut  there  dwell  a  few  of  them  yet  about  Physca) 
and  the  Almopians  out  of  Almopia.  The^same  Macedonians 
subdued  also  other  nations,  and  hojcj  them  yet,  as  Anthe- 
mus,  Grestonia,  and  Bisaltia,  and  a  great^part  of  the  Ma- 
cedonicins  thepiselves.  But  the  whole  is  called  Macedonia, 
and  was  the  kmgdom  of  Perdiccas  the  son  of  Alexander, 
when  Sitalces  came  to  invade  it. ,  .TJlite 'Macedonians'"  unable 
to  stand  in  the  field  against  so  huge  an  arm}",  retired  alj 
vvithiu  their  strong  holds  and  walled  towns,-  as  ijiany  as  the 
country  afforded,  which  wei-fe  not  many  jjien  ^  but  were 
built  afterwards  by  Archelaus  the  son  o^  Perdiccas,  when  he 
came  to  the  kingdom,  who  then  also  laid  oyt  the  higlnvays 
straight,  and  took  order  both  for  matter  of  war,  as  horses 
and  arms,  and  for  other  provision,  better  than  all  the  other 
eight  kings  that  were  before  him.  The  Thraci^in  army  aris- 
ing from  Dqbcrus,  invade^  that  tenitory   first,  which  hi^4 
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been  the  principality  of  Philip,  and  took  Eidomene  by  force* 
but  Gortynia,  Atalanta,  and  some  other  towns  he  had  yield- 
ed to  him  for  the  love  of  Amyntas  the  son  of  Philip,  who 
was  then  in  the  army.  They  also  assaulted  fiuropus,  but 
could  not  take  it.  Then  they  went  on  further  into  Mace- 
donia, on  the  part  that  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  Pella  and 
Cyrrhus:  but  within  these,  into  Bottiaa  and  Pieria  they  en- 
tered not,  but  wasted  Mygdonia,  Grestonia,  and  Anthemus. 
Now  the  Macedonians  had  never  any  intention  to  make  head 
against  them  with  their  foot,  but  sending  out  their  horse- 
men, which  they  had  procured  from  their  aUies  of  the 
higher  Macedonia,  they  assaulted  theThracian  army  in  such 
places,  where  few  against  many,  they  thought  they  might 
do  it  with  most  convenience;  and  where  they  charged  none 
was  able  to  resist  them,  being  both  good  horsemen,  and 
well  armed  with  breast-plates ;  but  enclosed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  the  enemy,  they  fought  against  manifest  odds  of 
number :  so  that  in  the  end  they  gave  it  over,  esteeming 
themselves  too  weak  to  hazard  battle  against  so  many. 

After  this,  Sitalces  gave  way  to  a  conference  with  Per- 
diccas  touching  the  motives  of  this  war.  And  fomsmuch  as 
the 'Athenians  were  not  arrived  with  their  Heet,  (for  they 
thought  not  that  Sitalces  would  have  made  the  journey), 
but  had  sent  ambassadors  to  him  with  presents,  he  sent  a 
part  of  his  army  against  the  Chalcideans  and  the  Bottiaeans, 
wherewith  having  compelled  them  within  their  walled  towns, 
he  wasted  and  destroyed  their  territory.  Whilst  he  staid  in 
these  parts,  the  Thessalians  southward,  and  the  AJagnetians 
and  the  rest  of  the  nations  subject  to  the  Thessalians,  and 
all  the  Grecians  as  far  as  Thermopylae,  were  afraid  he 
would  have  turned  his  forces  upon  them,  and  stood  upon 
their  guard.  And  Northward  those  Thracians  that  inhabit 
the  champaign  country  beyond  Strymon,  namely,  the  Pa- 
naeans,  Odomantians,  Droans,  and  Dersaeans,  all  of  them 
free  states,  were  afraid  of  the  same.  He  gave  occasion 
also  to  a  rumour,  that  he  meant  to  lead  his  army  against  all 
those  Grecians  that  were  enemies  to  the  Athenians,  as  called 
in  by  them  to  that  purpose,  by  virtue  of  their  league.  But 
whilst  he  staid,  he  wasted  the  Chalcidean,  Bottiaean,  and 
Macedonian  territories ;  and  when  he  could  not  effect  what 
he  came  for,  and  his  army  both  wanted  victual,  and  was  af- 
Hicted  with  the  coldness  of  the  season  ;  Seuthes  the  son  of 
Spardocus  his  cousin  german,  and  of  greatest  authority 
next  himself,  persuaded  him  to  make  haste  away.  Now 
Perdiccas  had  dealt  secretly  with  ISeuthes,  and  promised 
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him  his  sister  in  marriage,  and  money  with  her  :  and  Sital- 
ces,  at  the  persuasion  of  him,  after  the  stay  of  full  thirty 
days,  whereof  he  spent  eight  at  Chalcidea,  retired  with  his 
army  with  all  speed  into  his  own  kingdom.  And  Perdiccas 
shortly  after  gave  to  Seuthes  his  sister  Stratonica  in  mar- 
riage, as  he  had  promised.  This  was  the  issue  of  this  ex- 
pedition of  Si  tide  es. 

The  same  winter,  after  the  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians 
was  dissolved,  the  Athenians  that  were  at  Naupactus,  under 
the  conduct  of  Phormio,  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Astacus, 
and  disbarking,  marched  into  the  inner  parts  of  Acamania. 
He  had  in  his  army  four  hundred  men  of  arms  that  he 
brought  with  him  in  his  gallies,  and  four  hundred  more  Mes- 
senians.  With  these  he  put  out  of  Stratus,  CorontJE,  and 
other  places,  all  those  whose  fidelity  he  thought  doubtful. 
And  when  he  had  restored  Cynes,  the  son  of  Theolytus,  to 
Corontse,  they  returned  again  to  their  gallies.  For  they 
thought  they  should  not  be  able  to  make  war  against  the 
Oeniades,  (who  only  of  all  Acarnaniaare  the  Athenians'  ene- 
mies) in  respect  of  the  winter.  For  the  river  Achelous, 
springing  out  of  the  mountain  Pindus,  and  running  through 
IJolopia,  and  through  the  territories  of  the  Agraeans,  and 
the  Amphilochians,  and  through  most  part  of  the  cham- 
paign of  Acarnania,  passing  above  by  the  city  of  Stratus, 
and  falling  into  the  sea  by  the  city  of  the  Oeniades,  which 
also  it  moateth  about  with  fens,  by  the  abundance  of  water, 
maketh  it  hard  lying  there  for  an  army  in  time  of  winter. 
Also  most  of  the  islands  Ecbinades  lie  just  over  against 
Oenia,  hard  by  the  mouth  of  Achelous.  And  the  river  be- 
ing a  great  one,  continually  heapeth  together  the  gravel; 
insomuch  that  son^e  of  those  islands  are  become  continent 
already,  and  the  like  in  short  time  is  expected  bv  the  rest. 
For  not  only  the  stream  of  the  river  is  swift,  liroad,  and 
turbidous  ;  but  also  the  islands  themselves  stand  thick,  and 
because  the  gravel  cannot  pass,  are  joined  one  to  another, 
lying  ill  and  out,  not  in  a  direct  line,  nor  so  much  as  tq 
give  the  water  his  course  directly  forward  into  the  sea. 
These  islands  are  all  desert,  and  but  small  ones.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Apollo,  bj^  his  oracle,  did  assign  this  place  for  aq 
habitation  to  Alcmaeon  the  son  of  Amphiraus,  at  such  time 
as  he  wandered  up  and  down  for  the  killing  of  his  mother; 
telling  him,  that  he  should  never  be  free  from  the  terrors 
that  haunted  him  till  he  had  found  out,  and  seated  himself 
in  such  a  land,  as  when  he  slew  his  mother,  the  sun  had 
never  seen,  nor   was  then  land,  because   all  otlier  lands 
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were  polluted  by  him.  Hereupon  being  at  a  non-plus,  as 
they  say,  with  much  ado  he  observed  this  ground  congested 
by  the  river  Aclieious,  and  thought  there  was  enough  cast 
up  to  serve  his  turn  a'ready,  since  the  time  of  the  slaughter 
of  his  mother,  after  u  liich  it  was  now  a  long  time  that  he  had 
been  a  wanderer.  Therefore  seating  himself  in  the  places 
about  the  Oeniades,  he  reigned  there,  and  named  the 
country  after  the  name  of  his  son  Acarnas.  Thus  goes  the 
report,  as  we  have  heard  it  concerning  Alcmaeon.  But 
Phormio  and  the  Athenians  leaving  Acarnania,  and  returning 
to  Naupactus  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  spring,  came 
back  to  Athens,  and  brought  with  them  such  gallies  as 
they  had  taken,  and  the  free-men  they  had  taken  prisoners, 
in  their  fights  at  sea,  who  were  again  set  at  liberty  by  ex- 
change of  man  for  man.  So  ended  that  winter,  and  the 
third  year  of  the  war  written  by  Thucydides. 
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Attica  invaded  by  the  Feloponnesians.  Th^  3Iitt/Unians  revolt,  and' 
are  received  by  the  Pehponnesians  at  Olympia  into  their  leapts. 
The  Athenians  send  Paches  to  Mitylene  to  besiege  it.  Part  of  the 
besieged  Plat^uns  escape  through  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy. 
The  commons  of  Mitylene  armed  by  the  nobility  for  a  sally  oh  the 
enemy,  deliver  the  town  to  the  Athenians.  The  residue  of  the 
Plataans  yield  to  thi  besiegers,  and  are  put  to  the  sziord.  The 
proceedings  upon  the  Mitylenians,  and  their  punishment.  The 
sedition  in  Corcyra.  Laches  is  sent  by  the  Athenians  into  Sicilf. 
And  Nicias  into  Melos.  Demosthenes  fighteth  against  the  .Mio^ 
Hans  unfortunately,  and  afterwards  against  the  Ambraciots  fortu- 
nately. Pythadorus  is  sent  into  Sicily  to  receive  the  fleet  from 
Laches.      This  in  other  three  years  of  this  war. 

YEAR    IV. 

The  summer  following,  the  Pelopomiesians  and  their 
confederates  at  the  time  when  corn  was  at  the  highest, 
entered  with  their  armv  into  Attica,  under  tlie  conduct  of 

*  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  King  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians,  and  there  set  them  down,  and  wasted  the  territory 
about.  And  the  Atheniaa  horsemen,  as  they  were  wont, 
fell  upon  the  enemy  where  they  thought  fit,  and  kept  bacic 

*  the  multitude  of  light-armed  soldiers,  from  going  out  be- 
fore the  men  of  arms,  and  infesting  the  places  near  the 
city.  And  when  they  had  staid  as  long  as  their  victual 
lasted,  they  returned,    and   were   dissolved    according  to 

fiheir  cities. 

After  the  Feloponnesians  were  entered  Attica,  Lesbos 
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immediately,  all  but  Mythymne,  revolted  from  the  Athe- 
nians; which,  though  they  would  have  done  before  the  war, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  then  receive  them,  yet 
even  now  they  were  forced  to  revolt  sooner  than  they  ha<i 
intended  to  do.  For  they  staid  to  have  first  straitened  the 
mouth  of  their  haven  ^ith  dams  of  earth,  to  have  finished 
their  walls,  and  their  gallies  then  in  building,  and  to  have 
gotten  in  all  that  was  to  come  out  of  Pontus,  as  archers, 
and  victual,  and  whatsoever  else  they  had  sent  for. 

But  the  Tenedians,  with  whom  they  were  at  odds,  and 
the  Methymnians,  and  of  the  Mitylenians  themselves,  cer- 
tain particular  men,  upon  faction,  being  hosts^to  the  Athe- 
nians, made  known  unto  them,  that  the  Lesbians  were  forced 
to  go  all  into  Mitylene  ;  that  by  the  help  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  their  kindred  the  Bceotians,  they  hastened  all 
manner  of  provision  necessary  for  a  revolt,  and  that  unless 
it  were  presently  prevented,  all  Lesbos  would  be  lost. 

The  Athenians  (afflicted  with  the  disease,  and  with  the 
war  now  on  foot,  and  at  the  hottest)  thought  it  a  dangerous 
matter  that  Lesbos,  which  had  a  navy,  and  was  of  strength 
entire,  should  thus  be  added  to  the  rest  of  their  enemies; 
and  at  first  received  not  the  accusations,  holding  them  there- 
fore the  rather  feigned,  because  they  would  not  have  had 
them  true. 

But  after,  when  they  had  sent  Ambassadors  toTVIitylene, 
and  could  not  persuade  them  to  dissolve  themselves,  and 
undo  their  preparation,  they- then  feared  the  worst,  and 
would  have  prevented  them.  And  to  that  purpose  suddenly 
sent  out  the  forty  gallies  made  ready  for  Peloponnesus, 
with  Cleippedes  and  two  other  commanders.  For  they  had 
been  advertised  that  there  was  a  holiday  of  Apollo  Maloeis 
to  be  kept  without  the  city,  and  that  to  the  celejaration: 
thereof,  the  Mitylenians  were  accustomed  to  come  aU  out  of 
the  town  ;  and  they  hoped  making  haste,  to  take  them  there 
unawares.  And  if  the  attempt  succeeded,  it  was  well  ;  if 
not,  they  might  command  the  Mitylenians  ^o  deliver  up» 
their  gahies,  and  to  demolish  their  walls;  or  they  might 
make  war  against  them  if  they  refused.  So  these  gallics' 
went  their  way.  And  ten  gallies  of  Mitylene,  which  then 
chanced  to  be  at  Athens,  by  virtue  of  their  league  to  aid  § 
them,  the  Athenians  staid,  and  cast  into  prison  the  men 
that  were  in  them.  In  the  mean  time  a  certain  man-  went 
from  Athens  into  Eubcea  by  sea,  and  then  by  land  to  Ge- 
raestus,  and  finding  there  a  ship  ready  to  put  off,  having 
the  wind  favourable,  arrived  in  Mitylene  three  'days  after 
he  set  forth  from  Athens,  and  gave  them   notice  of  the 
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coming  of  the  fleet.  Hereupon  they  not  only  went  not  out  to 
Maloeis,  as  was  expected,  but  also  stopped  the  ^aps  of  their 
walls  and  ports,  where  they  were  left  unfinished,  and  placed 
guards  to  defend  them. 

When  the  Athenians,  not  long  after  arrived  and  saw  this,^ 
the  commanders  of  the  fleet  delivered  to  the  Mitylenians 
what  "they  had  in  charge,  which  not  hearkened  unto,  they 
presently  fell  to  the  war.  The  Mitylenians  unprovided,  and 
compelled  to  a  war  on  such  a  sudden,  put  out  some  few 
gallies  before  the  iiaven  to  fight :  but  being  driven  in  again 
by  the  gallies  of  Athens,  they  called  to  the  Athenian  com-* 
manders  to  parly;  desiring,  if  they  could,  upon  reasonable 
conditions,  to  get  the  gallies  for  the  present  sent  away. 

And  the  Athenian  commander  allowed  the  conditions,  he 
also  fearing  they  should  be  too  weak  to  make  war  against 
the  whole  island. 

When  a  cessation  of  arms  was  granted,  the  Mitylenians 
amongst  others,  sent  to  Athens  one  of  those  that. had  given, 
intelligence  there  of  their  design  ;  and  had  repented  him 
after  of  the  s:tme,  to  try  if  they  could  persuade  them  to  with- 
draw their  fleet  from  them,  as  not  intending  any  innovation. 
Withal  they  sent  anibassadoi-s  at  the  same  time  to  Lacedae- 
mon,  undiscovered  of  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians,  which 
was  riding  at  anchor  in  Malea,*  to  the  north  of  the  city  ; 
being  without  any  confidence  of  their  success  at  Athens. 
And  these  men,  after  an  ill  voyage  through  the  wide  sea, 
arriving  at  Lacedaemon,  negociated  the  sending  of  aid  from 
thence.  But  when  their  ambassadors  were  come  back  from 
Athens  without  effect,  the  Mitylenians  and  the  rest  of  Les- 
bos, save  only  Methymne,  (for  these,  together  with  the  Im- 
brians,  Lemnians,  and  some  few  other  their  confederates, 
aided  the  Athenians)  prepared  themselves  for  the  war.  And 
the  Mitylenians,  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  city,  made 
a  sally  upon  the  Athenian  camp,  and  came  to  a  battle ; 
wherein  though  the  Mitylenians  had  not  the  worse,  yet  they 
lay  not  that  night  without  the  walls,  nor  durst  trust  to  their 
strength,  but  retiring  into  the  town,  lay  quiet  there,  ex- 
pecting to  try  their  fortune  with  the  accession  of  such  forces 
as  (if  any  came)  they  were  to  have  from  Peloponnesus.  For 
»  there  were  now  come  into  the  city,  one  Meleas  a  Laco!iian> 
and  Henniondas  a  Theban,  who  having  been  sent  out  be- 
fore the  revolt,  but  unable  to  arrive  before  the  coming  of 

^  *  This  Malea  seem«th  not  to  be  the  promontory  of  Malea,  according  to 
the  Scholiast,  which  IJeth  to  the  south  of  M.tylen*,  'Wat  some  oih^r  Bcar«r 
ylace,  and  oa  tte  Lonh  u«l«  cf  tb«  city. 
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the  Athenian  fleet,  secretly  after  the  end  of  the  battle,  en* 
tered  the  haven  in  a  galley,  and  persuaded  them  to  send 
another  galley  along  with  them,  with  other  ambassadors  to 
Sparta;  which  they  did.  But  the  Athenians,  much  con«? 
firmed  by  this  the  Mitylenians'  cessation,  called  in  their 
confederates,  who  because  they  saw  no  assurance  on  the 
part  of  the  Lesbians,  came  much  sooner  in  than  it  wa$ 
t|iought  they  would  have  done  ;  and  riding  at  anchor  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  fortified  two  camps,  on  either  side  one, 
and  brought  their  gallies  before  both  the  ports,  and  so  quite 
excluded  the  Mitylenians  from  the  use  of  the  sea.  As  for 
the  land,  the' Athenians  held  so  much  only  as  lay  near  their 
tamps,  which  was  not  much  :  and  the  Mitylenians  and  other 
Lesbians  that  were  now  come  to  aid  thism,  were  masters 
of  the  rest.  For  Malea  served  the  Athenians  for  a  station 
only  for  their  gallies,  and  to  keep  their  market  in.  And 
thus  proceeded  the  war  before  Mitylene. 

About  the  same  time  of  the  same  summer,  the  Athenian* 
sent  likewise  thirty  gallies  into  Peloponnesus,  under  the 
conduct  of  Asopius  the  son  of  Phormio.  For  the  Acarna- 
nians  had  desired  them  to  send  some  son  or  kinsman  of 
Phormio  for  general  into  those  parts.  These,  as  they 
sailed  by,  wasted  the  maritime  country  of  Laconia,  and 
then  sending  back  the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet  to  Athens, 
Asopius  himself,  with  twelve  gallies,  went  on  to  Naupactus.* 
And  afterwards  having  raised  the  whole  power  of  Acarnania, 
he  made  war  upon  the  Oeniades,  and  both  entered  with  his 
gallies  into  the  river  of  Achelous,  and  with  his  land  forces 
wasted  the  territory.  But  when  the  Oeniades  would  not 
yield,  he  disbanded  his  land  forces,  and  sailed  with  his  gal- 
lies to  Leucas,  and  landed  his  soldiers  on  the  territory  of 
Neritum  ;  but  in  going  off,  was  by  those  of  the  country  that 
came  out  to  defend  it,  and  by  some  few  of  the  garrison  sol- 
diers there,  both  himself  and  part  of  his  company  slain.  And 
having,  upon  truce,  received  from  the  Leucadians  their  dead 
bodies,  they  went  their  ways. 

Now  the  ambassadors  of  the  Mitylenians  that  went  out  in 
the  first  galley,  having  been  referred  by  the  Lacedicmonian* 
to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Grecians  at  Olympia,  to  the 
end  they  might  determine  of  them,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  confederates,  went  to  Olympia  accordingly.  It  was 
that  Olympiad!  wherein  Dorieus  of  Rhodes  was  the  second 
time  victor.  And  when,  after  the  solenmity,  they  were  set  in 
council,  the  ambassadors  spake  unto  them  in  this  manner ; 

*  L«pa»t».  +  olympiad  81. 
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The  Oration  of  the  Ambassadors  of  MUylene. 

Men  of  Lacedaemon  and  confederates,  we  know  the  re- 
ceived custom  oi  the  Grecians  :  for  they  that  take  into  league 
such  as  revolt  in  the  wars,  and  relinquish  a  former  league, 
though  they  like  them  as  long  aa  they  have  profit  by  them, 
yet  accounting  them  but  traitors  to  their  former  friends, 
they  esteem  the  worse  of  them  in  their  judgment.  And  to 
say  the  truth  this  judgment  is  not  without  good  reason, 
when  they  that  revolt,  an3  they  from  whom  the  revolt  is 
made,  are  mutually  like-minded  and  affected,  and  equal 
in  provision  and  strength,  and  no  just  cause  of  their  revolt 
given.  But  now  between  us  and  the  Athenians  it  is  not  so. 
Nor  let  any  man  think  the  worse  of  us,  for  that  having 
been  honoured  by  them  in  time  of  peace,  we  have  now  re- 
volted in  time  of  danger.  For  the  first  point  of  our  speech, 
especially  now  we  seek  to  come  into  league  with  you,  shall 
be  to  make  good  the  justice  and  honesty  of  our  revolt. 
For  we  know  there  can  be  neither  firm  friendship  between 
man  and  man,  nor  any  communion  between  city  and  city 
to  any  purpose  whatsoever,  without  a  mutual  oj>imon  of 
each  other's  honesty,  and  also  a  similitude  of  customs 
otherways :  for  in  the  difference  of  minds  is  grounded  the 
diversity  of  actions.  As  for  our  league  with  the  Athenians, 
it  was  first  made  when  you  gave  over  the  Medan  war,  and 
they  remained  to  prosecute  the  relics  of  that  business  :  vet 
we  entered  not  such  a  league,  as  to  be  their  helpers  in 
bringing  the  Grecians  into  the  servitude  of  the  Athenians, 
but  to  set  free  the  Grecians  from  the  servitude  of  the  Medes. 
And  as  long  as  they  led  us  as  equals,  we  followed  them  with 
much  zeal ;  but  when  we  saw  they  remitted  their  enmity 
against  the  Medes,  and  led  us  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
confederates,  we  could  not  then  but  be  afraid.  And  the 
confederates,  through  the  multitude  of  distinct  councils, 
unable  to  unite  themselves  for  resistance,  fell,  all  but  our- 
selves and  the  Chians,  into  their  subjection  ;  and  we  havino- 
still  our  own  laws,  and  being  in  name  a  free  state,  followed 
them  to  the  wars;  but  so,  as  by  the  examples  of  their 
former  actions,  we  held  them  not  any  longer  for  faithful 
leaders.  For  it  was  not  probable  when  they  had  subdued 
those,  whom  together  with  us  they  took  into  league,  but 
that,  when  they  should  be  able,  they  would  do  the  like  also 
by  the  rest.  It  is  true,  that  if  we  were  now  in  liberty  all 
we  might  be  the  better  assured  that  they  would  forbear  to 
innovate  ;  but  since  they  have  under  them  the  greatest  part 
already,  in   all   likelihood  tbey  will  tak«  it  ill  to  deal  on 
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equal  terms  with  us  alone ;  and  the  rest  yielding,  to  let  u» 
only  stand  up  as  their  equals :  especially  when  hy  how  much 
they  are  become  stronger  by  the  subjection  of  their  confe- 
derates, by  so  much  the  more  are  we  become  desolate. 
But  the  equality  of  mutual  fear,  is  the  only  band  of  faith 
in  leagues  ;  for  he  that  hath  the  will  to  transgress,  yet 
when  he  hath  not  the  odds  of  strength,  will  abstain  from 
coming  in.  Now  the  reason  why  they  have  left  us  yet  free, 
is  no  other,  but  that  they  may  have  a  fair  colour  to  lay 
upon  their  domination  over  the  rest ;  and  because  it  hath 
teemed  unto  them  more  expedient  to  take  us  in  by  policy 
than  by  force.  For  therein  tiiey  made  use  of  us  for  an  argu- 
menty  that  having  equal  vote  with  them,  we  would  never 
have  followed  them  to  the  wars,  if  those  against  whom  they 
led  us  had  not  done  the  injury.  And  thereby  also  they 
brought  the  stronger  against  the  weaker,  and  reserving  the 
strongest  to  the  last,  made  them  the  weaker,  by  removing 
the  rest.  Whereas,  if  they  had  begun  with  us,  when  the 
confederates  had  had  both  their  own  strength,  and  a  side 
to  adhere  to,  they  had  never  subdued  them  so  easily. 
Likewise  our  navy  kept  them  in  some  fear,  lest  united  and 
added  to  yours,  or  to  any  other,  it  might  have  created 
them  some  danger.  Partly  also  we  escaped  by  our  ob- 
servance towards  their  commons  and  most  eminent  men 
from  time  to  time.  But  yet  we  still  thought  we  could  not 
do  so  long,  considering  the  examples  they  have  shewed  u» 
in  the  rest,  if  this  war  should  not  have  fallen  out.  What 
friendship  then  or  assurance  of  liberty  was  this,  when  we 
received  each  other  with  alienated  affections  ?  When,  whilst 
they  had  wars,  they  for  fear  courted  us,  and  when  they  had 
peace,  we  for  fear  courted  them  ?  And  whereas  in  others, 
good  will  assureth  loyalty,  in  us  it  was  the  effect  of  fear  ? 
So  it  was  more  for  fear  than  love,  that  we  remained  their 
confederates  ;  and  whomsoever  security  should  first  em- 
bolden, he  was  first  likely  by  one  means  or  other  to  break 
the  league.  Now  if  any  man  think  we  did  unjustly  to  re- 
Tolt  upon  the  expectation  of  evil  intended,  without  stay  in  j 
to  be  certain,  whether  they  would  do  it  or  not,  he  weigheth 
not  the  matter  aright.  For  if  we  were  as  able  to  contrive 
evil  against  them,  and  again  to  defer  it,  as  they  can  against 
us,  being  thus  equal,  what  needed  us  to  he  at  their  dis- 
cretion ?  But  seeing  it  is  in  their  hands  to  invade  at  pleasure, 
it  ought  to  be  in  ours  to  anticipate.  Upon  these  pre- 
tentions therefore,  and  causes,  men  of  Laced oemon  and 
confederates,  we  have  revolted ;  the  which  are  both  clear 
enough  for  the  hearers  to  judge  upon,  that  we  bad  reason 
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for  it,  and  weighty  enough  to  affright  and  compel  us  to  take 
some  course  for  our  own  safety;  which  we  would  have  don« 
before,  when,  before  the  war  we  sent  ambassadors  to  you 
about  our  revolt,  but  could  not,  because  you  would  not 
then  admit  us  into  your  league.  And  now  when  the  Boeo- 
tians invited  us  to  it  we  presently  obeyed.  Wherein  we 
thought  we  made  a  double  revolt,  one  from  the  Graeciaus, 
in  ceasing  to  do  them  mischief  with  the  Athenians,  and 
helping  to  set  them  free  ;  and  another  from  the  Athenians 
in  breaking  first,  and  not  staying  to  be  destroyed  by  them 
hereafter.  But  this  revolt  of  ours  hath  been  sooner  than 
was  fit,  and  before  we  were  provided  for  it.  For  which 
cause  also  the  confederates  ought  so  much  the  sooner  to 
admit  us  into  the  league,  and  send  us  the  speedier  aid, 
thereby  the  better  at  once  both  to  defend  those  you  ought 
to  defend,  and  to  annoy  your  enemies.  Whereof  there  was 
never  better  opportunity  than  at  this  present:  for  the  Athe- 
nians being  both  with  the  sickness  and  their  great  expences 
consumed,  and  their  navy  divided  part  upon  your  own 
coasts  and  part  upon  ours,  it  is  not  likely  they  should  have 
many  gallies  to  spare,  in  case  you  again  thii  summer  invade 
them  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  but  that  they  should  either  be 
unable  to  resist  the  invasion  of  your  fleet,  or  be  forced  to 
come  off  from  both  our  coasts.  And  let  not  anv  man  con- 
ceive that  you  shall  herein,  at  your  own  danger  defend  the 
territory  of  another.  For  though  Lesbos  seem  remote,  the 
profit  of  it  will  be  near  you.  For  the  war  will  not  be  as  a 
man  would  think  in  Attica,  but  there  from  whence  cometh 
the  profit  to  Attica.  This  profit  is  the  revenue  they  have 
from  their  confederates,  which  if  they  subdue  us  will  still 
be  greater.  For  neither  will  any  other  revolt,  and  all  that 
is  ours  will  accrue  unto  them;  and  we  shall  be  worse 
handled  besides,  than  those  that  were  under  them  before. 
But  aiding  us  with  diligence  you  shall  both  add  to  your 
league  a  city  that  hath  a  great  navy,  the  thing  you  most 
stand  in  need  of,  and  also  easily  overthrow  the  Athenians  by 
subduction  of  their  confederates ;  because  every  one  will 
then  be  more  confident  to  come  in,  and  you  shall  avoid  the 
imputation  of  not  assisting  such  as  revolt  unto  von.  And  if 
it  appear  that  your  endeavour  is  to  make  them  freey  your 
strength  in  this  war  will  be  much  the  more  confirmed.  In 
reverence,  therefore,  of  the  hopes  which  the  Grecians  have 
reposed  in  you,  and  of  ti;e  presence  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
in  whose  temple  here  we  are  in  a  manner  suppliants' to  you, 
receive  the  Mitylenians  into  league  and  aid  us.  And  dQ 
|5qt  cast  us  off,  who,  though  as  to  the  exposing  qf  our  per-s 
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sons,  the  danger  be  our  own,  shall  bring  a  common  profit  tp 
all  Greece  if  we  prosper,  and  a  more  common  detriment  to 
all  the  (jrrecians,  if  through  your  inilexibleness  we  miscarry. 
Be  you  therefore  men,  such  as  the  Grecians  esteem  you, 
and  our  fears  require  you  to  be. 
In  this  manner  spake  the  Mitylenians. 
And  the  Lacedaemonians  and   their  confederates,  when 
they  had  heard  and  allowed  their  reasons,  decreed  not  only 
a  league  with  the  Lesbians,  but  also  again  to  make  an  inva- 
sion into  Attica.     And  to  that  purpose  the  Lacedaemonians 
appointed  their  confederates   there  present,  to  make  as 
inuch  speed  as  they  could  with  two  parts  of  their  forces 
into  the  Isthmus  ;  and  they  themselves  being  first  thfere, 
prepared  engines  in  the  Isthmus  for  the  drawing  up  of  gal- 
lics, with  intention  to  carry  the  navy  from  Corinth  to  the 
other  sea  that  lieth  towards  Athens,  and  to  set  upon  them 
both  by  sea  and  land.     And  these  things  diligently  did  they. 
But  the  rest  of  the  confederates  assembled  but  slowly,  being 
l^usied  in  the  gathering  in  of  their  fruits  and  weary  of  warfare. 
The  Athenians  perceiving  all  this  preparation  to  be  made, 
upon  an  opinion  of  their  weakness,  and  desirous  to  let  them 
see  they  were  deceived,  as  being  able  without  stirring  the 
fleet  at  Lesbos,  easily  to  master  the  fleet  that  should  come 
against  them  out  of  Peloponnesus,  manned  out  one  hun- 
dred gallies,  and  embarked  therein  generally  both  citizens, 
except  those  of  the   degree  of  Pentacosiomedimni,*  and 
horsemen, t  and  also  strangers  that  dwelt  amongst  them  ; 
and  sailing  to  the  Isthmus,  made  a  shew  of  their  strength, 
and  landed  their  soldiers  in  such  parts  of  Peloponnesus  as 
they  thought  fit.     When  the  Lacedaemonians  saw  things  so 
contrary  to  their  expectation,  they  thought  ii  false,  which 
was  spoken  by  the  Lesbian,  ambassadors  ;  and  esteeming 
the  action  diflicult,  seeing  their  confederates  were  not  ar- 
rived, and  that  news  was  brought  of  the  wasting  of  the  ter- 
ritory near  their  city,  by  the   thirty  gallies  formerly  sent 
about  Peloponnesus  by  the  Athenians,weht  home  a^kin;  and 
afterwards  prepared  to  send  s  fleet  to  Lesbos",  and  intimated 
to  the  cities  rateably  to  furnish  forty  gallies,  and  appointed 
Alcidas,  who  was  to  go  thither  with  then),  for  admiral.  And 
the  Athenians  when  they  saw  the  Peloponnesians  gone,went 
likewise  home  with  their  hundred  gallies. 

*  A  dcgrfie  estimated  by  their  wealth,  as  if  one  should  say,  men  that  had 
five,  hundred  ihaldrons  vevcuue,  as  tlity  reckon  in  ScotlaiKl. 

f  Horsenicn,  such  as  kept  a  hori.«  to  serve  the  stsUe,  and  w»irc  valued  at 
ibiee  hundred  chaldronK. 
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About  the  time  that  this  fleet  was  out,  they  had  surely 
the  most  gallies  in  action,  besides  the  beauty  of  them,  that 
ever  they  had  at  once.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  war 
they  had  as  good  galhes,  and  also  more  in  number.  For 
one  hundred  attended  the  guard  of  Attica,  Eubcea,  and  Sa- 
Jamis,  and  another  one  hundred  were  about  Peloponnesus, 
besides  those  that  were  at  Potidaa,  and  in  other  places  ;  so 
that  in  one  summer  they  had  in  al!  two  hundred  and  fifty 
sail.  And  this  together  with  Potidaa,  was  it  that  most  ex- 
hausted tiieir  treasure.  Fur  the  men  of  arms*  that  besieged 
the  city,  had  each  of  them  two  drachmas  a  day,  one  for 
himself  and  another  for  his  man,  and  were  three  thousand 
in  number  that  were  sent  thither  at  first,  and  remained  to 
the  end  of  the  siege  ;  besides  one  thousand  and  six  hun- 
dred more,  that  went  with  Phormio,  and  came  away  before 
the  town  was  won.  And  the  gallies  had  all  the  same  pay. 
In  this  manner  was  their  money  consumed  and  so  many  gal- 
lies employed,  the  most  indeed  that  ever  they  had  manned 
at  once. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  LacedaDmonians  were  in 
the  Isthmus,  the  Mitylenians  marched  by  land,  both  they 
and  their  auxiliarie-j  against  Methymne,  in  hope  to  have  had 
it  betrayed  unto  them  ;  and  having  assaulted  the  city,  when 
it  succeeded  not  the  way  they  looked  for,  they  went  thence 
to  Antissa,  Pyrrha,  and  Eressus;  and  after  they  had  settled 
the  affairs  of  those  places,  and  made  strong  their  walls,  re- 
turned speedily  home.  When  these  were  gone  the  Me- 
th^-mneans  likewise  made  war  upon  Antissa,  but  beaten  b}' 
the  Antissians,  and  some  auxiliaries  that  were  with  then^, 
they  made  haste  again  to  Methymne,  with  the  loss  of  many 
of  their  soldiers.  But  the  Athenians  being  advertised 
hereof,  and  understanding  that  the  Mitylenians  were  mas- 
ters of  the  land,  and  that  their  own  soldiers  there, were  not 
enough  to  keep  them  in,  sent  thither  about  the  beginning 
of  autumn,  Paches  the  son  of  Epicurus,  with  one  thousand 
men  of  arms  of  their  own  city,  who  supplying  the  place  of 
rowers  themselves,  arrived  at  Mityl^ne,  and  ingirt  it  with  a 
single  wall.  Save  that  in  some  places,  stronger  bv  nature 
than  the  rest,  they  only  built  turrets,  and  placed  guards  in 
them.  So  that  the  city  was  every  way  strongly  besieged 
both  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  the  winter  beg-an. 

The  Athenians  standing  in  need  of  money  for  the  siege, 
both  contributed  themselves  and  sent  thither  tv\o  hundred 

*  'pvXlrtiif  a  man  of  arms  had  double  pay  for  himse]f  and  for  a  ssrrant. 
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talents*  of  this  their  first  contribution,  and  also  dispatched 
Lysicles  and  four  others  with  forty-two  galiies,  to  levy 
money  amongst  the  confederates.  But  Lysicles  after  he 
had  been  to  and  fro,  and  gathered  money  in  divers  places, 
as  he  was  going  up  from  Myut  through  the  plains  of  Meander 
in  Caria,  as  far  as  to  the  hill  Sandius,  was  set  upon  there  by 
the  Carians  and  Anaetians,  and  himself  with  a  great  part  of 
his  soldiers  slain. 

The  same  winter  the  PlatfEans,for  they  were  yet  besieged 
by  the  Peloponnesians  and  Boeotians,  pressed  now  with  want 
of  victual,  and  hopeless  of  relief  from  Athens,  and  no  other 
means  of  safety  appearing,  took  counsel,  both  they  and  the 
Athenians  that  were  besieged  with  them,  at  first  all  to  go 
out,  and  if  they  could  to  pass  over  the  wall  of  the  enemy  by 
force.  The  authors  of  this  attempt  were  Theaenetus  the 
son  of  Tijnidas  a  soothsayer,  and  Eupolpidas  the  son  of 
Daemachus,  one  of  their  commanders.  But  half  of  thenri 
afterwards  by  one  means  or  other,  for  the  greatness  of  the 
danger  shrunk  from  it  again.  But  two  hundred  and  twenty 
or  thereabouts,  voluntarily  persisted  to  go  out  in  this  man- 
ner ;  they  made  them  ladders  fit  for  the  height  of  the 
enemies'  wall ;  the  wall  they  measured  by  the  lays  of  brick 
on  the  part  toward  the  town,  where  it  was  not  plastered 
over;  and  divers  men  at  once  numbered  the  lays  of  brick, 
whereof  though  some  missed  yet  the  greatest  part  took  the 
reckoning  just ;  especially  numbering  them  often,  and  at 
no  great  distance,  but  where  they  might  easily  see  the  part 
to  which  their  ladders  were  to  be  apphed ;  and  so  by  guess 
of  the  thickness  of  one  brick  took  the  measure  of  their  ladders. 

As  for  the  wall  of  the  Peloponnesians  it  was  thus  built : 
it  consisted  of  a  double  circle,  one  towards  Plataea,  and 
another  outward  in  case  of  an  assault  from  Athens.  These 
t\vo  walls  were  distant  one  from  the  other  about  sixteen 
feet ;  and  that  sixteen  feet  of  space  which  was  betwixt 
them,  was  disposed  and  built  into  cabins  for  the  watchmen, 
vvhich  were  so  joined  and  continued  one  to  another,  that  the 
wiiole  appeared  to  be  one  thick  wall  with  battlements  on 
cither  side.  At  every  ten  battlements  stood  a  great  tower 
of  a  just  hreadth  to  comprehend  both  walls,  and  reach 
from  the  vjtmost  to  the  inmost  front  of  the  whole,  so 
that  there  was  no  passage  by  the  side  of  a  tower,  but 
tiiioiigh  the  midst  of  it.  And  such  nights  as  there  hap- 
pcMied  any  slorm  of  rain  they  used  to  qiiit  the  battlements 
of  the  wall,  and  to  watch  under  the  towers  as  being  not  far 

*  TViirty-stven  thousaod  and  five  hundred  pounds  stcvlinjj. 
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asunder,  and  covered  beside  over  head.  Such  was  the  form 
of  the  wall  wherein  the  Peloponnesians  kept  their  watch. 
The  Platseans  after  they  were  ready,  and  had  attended  a 
tempestuous  night,  and  withal  moonless,  went  out  of  the 
city,  and  were  conducted  by  the  same  men  that  were  the 
authors  of  the  attempt.  And  first  they  passed  the  ditch 
that  was  about  the  town,  and  then  came  up  close  to  the  wall 
of  the  enemy,  who  because  it  was  dark  could  not  see  them 
coming ;  and  the  noise  they  made  as  they  went  could  not 
be  heard  for  the  blustering  of  the  wind.  And  they  came 
on  besides  at  a  good  distance  one  from  the  other,  that  they 
might  not  be  betrayed  by  the  clashing  of  their  arms;  and 
were  but  lightly  armed,  and  not  shod  but  on  the  left  foot, 
for  the  more  steadiness  in  the  wet.  They  came  thus  to  the 
battlements  in  one  of  the  spaces  between  tower  and  tower, 
knowing  that  there  was  now  no  watch  kept  there.  And  first 
came  they  that  carried  the  ladders  and  placed  them  to  the 
wall ;  then  twelve  lightly  armed  only  with  a  dagger  and  a 
breast-plate  went  up,  led  by  Ammeas  the  son  of  Coraebus, 
who  was  the  first  that  mounted  ;  and  they  that  followed  him 
went  up,  into  either  tower  six.  To  these  succeeded  others 
lightly  armed  that  carried  the  darts,  for  whom  they  that 
came  after  carried  targets  at  their  backs,  that  they  might 
be  the  more  expedite  to  get  up,  which  targets  they  were  to 
deliver  to  them  when  they  came  to  the  enemy.  At  length 
when  most  of  them  were  ascended,  they  were  heard  by  the 
watchmen  that  were  in  the  towers;  for  one  of  the  Plataans 
taking  hold  of  the  battlements  threw  down  a  tile,  which 
made  a  noise  in  the  fall,  and  presently  there  was  an  alarm; 
and  the  army  ran  to  the  wall,  for  in  the  dark  aad  stormy 
night  they  knew  not  what  the  danger  was.  And  the 
Plata>ans  that  were  left  in  the  city  came  forth  withal,  and 
assaulted  the  wall  of  the  Peloponnesians  on  the  opposite 
part  to  that  where  their  men  went  over.  So  that  tliough 
they  were  all  in  a  tumult  in  their  several  places,  yet  n"ot 
any  of  them  that  watched  durst  stir  to  the  aid  of  the  rest, 
nor  were  able  to  conjecture  what  had  happened.  But 
those  three  hundred*  that  were  appointed  to  assist  the  watch 
upon  all  occasions  of  need  went  without  the  wall,  and  made 
towards  the  place  of  the  clamour.  They  also  held  up 
the  fires  by  which  they  used  to  make  known  the  approach 
of  enemies  towards  Thebes.  But  then  the  Platacans  like- 
wise held  out  many  other  fires  from  the  wall  of  the  city, 
which  for  that  purpose  they  had  before  prepared,  to  render 

*  Tliere  is  ,no   mention  of  these  three  hundred  where  tb«  a«thor  reUtctk 
tke  laying  of  the  siegej    but  it  must  b«  uHdsrstooU,       • 
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the  fires  of  the  enemy  insignificant ;  and  that  the  Thebans 
appreiiending  the  matter  otherwise  than  it  was,  might  for- 
bear to  send  heip  till  their  men  were  over,  and  had  recor 
yered  some  place  of  safety. 

-  In  the  mean  time  those  PlatEoans  which  having  scaled  the 
wall  first,  and  slain  the  watch,  were  now  masters  of  both  the 
towers,  not  only  guarded  his  passages  by  standing  them- 
selves in  the  entries,  but  also  applying  ladders  from  the  wall 
to  the  towers,  and  conveying  many  men  to  the  top,  kept  the 
^enemies  off  ivith  shot,  both  from  above  and  below.  In  the 
jnean  space  the  greatest  number  of  them  haying  reared  to 
the  wall  many  ladders  at  once,  and  beaten  down  the  bat- 
tlemei^ts,  passed  quite  over  between  the  towers,  and  ever 
as  any  of  them  got  to  the  other  side,  they  stood  still  upon 
the  brink  of  the  ditch  without,  and  with  arrows  and  darts 
kept  off  those  that  came  by  the  outside  of  the  wall  to  hinder 
their  passage.  And  when  the  rest  w^ere  over,  then  last  of 
all,  and  with  much  ado,  came  they  also  down  to  the  ditch 
}vhich  was  i;i  the  two  towers.  And  by  this  time  the  three 
hundred  that  were  to  assist  the  watch,  came  and  set  upon 
them,  and  had  lights  with  them  ;  by  which  means  the 
Plataians  that  were  on  the  further  brink  of  the  ditch,  dis- 
cerned them  the  better  from  out  of  the  dark,  and  aimed  their 
arrows  and  darts  at  their  most  disarmed  parts.  For,  stand- 
ing in  the  dark,  the  ligjjts  of  the  enemy  made  the  Platseans 
the  less  discernable.  Insomuch  as  these  last  passed  the 
ditch,  though  with  difficulty  and  force.  For  the  water  in  it 
was  frozen  oyer,  though  not  so  hard  as  to  bear,  but  watery, 
and  such  as  when  the  wind  is  at  east  rather  than  at  north  : 
and  the  snow  which  fell  that  night,  together  with  so  great  a 
wind  as  that  was,  had  very  much  increased  the  water,  which 
they  waded  through  with  scarcely  their  heads  above.  But 
yet  the  greatness  of  the  storm  was  the  principal  means  of 
their  escape. 

From  the  ditch  the  Plataeans  in  troop  took  the  way  to- 
wards Thebes,  leaving  on  the  left  hand  the  Temple  of  Juno, 
built  by  Androcrates,  both  for  that  they  supposed  the)' 
would  least  suspect  the  way  that  led  to  their  enemies  ;  and 
also  because  they  saw  the  Pelopoimesians  with  their  lights 
pursue  that  way,  which  by  mount  Cithioron,  and  the  Oak- 
heads,  led  to  Athens.  The  Plata:ans,  when  they  had  gon« 
six  or  seve;n  furlongs,  forsook  the  Theban  way,  and  turued 
into  that  which  led  towards  the  mountain  to  Erythra?,  and 
Ilysiae,  and  having  gotten  the  hills,  esca})ed  through  to 
Athens,  being  two  hundred  antl  twelve  persons  of  a  greater 
fiumber:   for  some  oi   |Jiem  rctul-ncd  into  the  city  befojSp 
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the  rest  went  over  ;  and  one  of  their  archers  was  takeij 
upon  the  ditch  without.  And  so  the  Peloponnesians  gave 
over  the  pursuit,  and  returned  tp  their  places.  But  tlie 
PJataeans  that  were  within  the  city,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
event,  and  those  that  turned  back  having  told  them,  that 
not  a  man  escaped,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  sent  a  herald  to 
entreat  a  truce  for  the  taking  up  of  their  dead  bodies;  but 
when  they  knew  the  truth,  they  gave  it  over.  And  thus  these 
men  of  Platiea  passed  through  tiie  fortification  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  were  saved. 

About  the  end  of  the  same  winter,  Salaethus  a  Lacedae- 
monian, was  sent  in  a  galley  to  Mitylene,  and  coming  first 
to  Pyrrha,  and  thence  going  to  Mitylene  by  land,  entered 
the  city  by  the  dry  channel  of  a  certain  torrent  wiiich  ba4 
a  passage  through  the  wall  of  the  Athenians,  undiscovered. 
And  he  told  the  magistrates  that  Attica  should  again  be  in- 
vaded, and  that  the  forty  gallies  which  were  to  aid  them 
were  coming ;  and  that  himself  was  sent  before  both  to  let 
them  know  it,  and  withal  to  give  order  in  the  rest  of  their 
affairs.  Hereupon  the  Mitylenians  grew  confident,  and 
barkened  less  to  composition  with  the  Athenians.  And  the 
winter  ended,  and  the  fourth  year  of  this  war  written  bj 
Thucydides. 

YEAR  V. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  after  they  had  sent  Alci- 
das  away  with  the  forty-two*  gallies,  whereof  he  was  ad- 
miral, unto  IMitylene,  both  they  and  their  confederates  in- 
vaded Attica ;  to  the  end  that  the  Athenians  troubled  on 
both  sides,  might  the  less  send  supply  against  the  fleet, 
now  gone  to  Mitylene.  In  this  expedition  Cleomenes  was 
general  instead  of  Pausanias  the  son  of  Plistoanax,  who 
being  king,  was  yet  in  minority,  and  Cleomenes  was  his 
imcle  by  the  father.  And  they  now  cut  down  both  what 
they  had  before  wasted  and  began  to,  grow  again,  and  also 
whatsoever  else  they  had  before  pretermitted.  And  this 
wqs  the  sharpest  invasion  of  all  but  the  second.  For  whilst 
they  staid  to  hear  news  from  their  fleet  at  Lesbos,  which 
b}'  this  time  they  supposed  to  have  been  arrived,  they  went 
abroad  and  destroyed  most  part  of  the  country.  But  when 
nothing  succeeded  according  to  their  hopes  and  seeino^  their 
corn  failed,  they  retired  again,  and  were  dissolved  accord- 
ing to  their  cities. 

The  Mitylenians  in  the  mean  time  seeing  the  fleet  came 
aot  from  Peloponnesus,  but  delayed  the  time,  and  their  vic- 


It  should  Ife  forty. 
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tuals  failed,  were  constrained  to  make  their  composition 
with  the  Atlienians  upon  this  occasion.  Salaethus  when  he 
also  expected  these  gallies  no  longer,  armed  the  commons 
of  the  city  who  were  hefore  unarmed,  with  intention  to 
have  made  a  sally  upon  the  Athenians  ;  but  they  as  soon  as 
they  had  gotten  arms  no  longer  obeyed  the  magistrates,  but 
holding  assemblies  by  themselves,  required  the  rich  men 
either  to  bring  their  corn  to  light,  and  divide  it  amongst 
them  all,  or  else -they  said  they  would  make  their  composi- 
tion by  delivering  up  the  city  to  the  Athenians. 

Those  that  managed  the  state  perceiving,  this  and  unable 
to  hinder  it,  knowing  also  their  own  danger  in  case  they 
were  excluded  out  of  the  composition,  they  all  jointly 
agreed  to  yield  the  city  to  Paches  and  his  army  with  these 
conditions,  to  be  proceeded  withal  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
people  of  Athens ;  and  to  receive  the  army  into  the  city, 
and  that  the  Mitylenians  should  send  ambassadors  to  Athens 
about  their  own  business  :-  and  that  Paches  till  their  return 
should  neither  put  in  bonds,  nor  make  slave  of,  nor  slay  any 
Mitylenian.  This  was  the  effect  of  that  composition.  But 
such  of  the  Mitylenians  as  had  principally  practised  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  being  afraid  of  themselves  when  the 
army  was  entered  tlie  city,  durst  not  trust  to  the  conditions 
agreed  on,  but  took  sanctuary  at  the  altars.  But  Paches 
having  raised  them  upon  promise  to  do  them  no  injury,  sent 
them  to  Tenedos,  to  be  in  custody  there  till  the  people  of 
Athens  should  have  resolved  what  to  do.  After  this  he 
sent  some  gallies  to  Antissa,  and  took  in  that  town,  and  or- 
dered the  affairs  of  his  army  as  he  thought  convenient. 

In  the  mean  time  those  forty  gallies  of  Peloponnesus 
which  should  have  made  all  possible  haste,  trifled  away  the 
time  about  Peloponnesus,  and  making  small  speed  in  the 
^est  of  their  navigation,  arrived  at  Delos  unknown  to  the 
Athenians  at  Athens.  From  thence  sailing  to  Icarus  and 
IVlyconum,  they  got  first  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  Mity- 
lene.  But  to  know  the  truth  tnore  certainly,  they  went 
thence  to  Embatus  in  Erythrfea.  It  was  about  the  seventl^ 
day  after  the  taking  of  Mitylene,  that  they  arrived  at  Em- 
batus, where  understanding  the  certainty,  they  went  to 
counsel  about  wliatthe}' were  to  do  upon  tiie  present  occasion^ 
and  'i'eutiaplus  an  Elean  delivered  (lis  opinion  to  this  effect. 

Alcidas,  and  the  rest  that  have  conunand  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  this  army,  it  v/ere  not  amiss  in  my  opinion^  to  go 
to  Mitylene,  as  we  are,  before  advice  be  given  of  our  arri- 
val. For  in  all  probability  we  shall  find  the  city,  in  respect 
they  have  but  lately  won  it,  very  weakly  guarded,  and  ^Q 
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the  sea,  where  they  expect  no  enemy,  and  we  are  chiefly 
:rong,  not  guarded  at  all.  It  is  also  likely  that  their  land 
soldiers  are  dispersed,  some  in  one  house  and  some  ia 
another,  carelessly  as  victors.  Therefore,  if  we  fall  upon 
them  suddenly,  and  by  night,  I  think,  with  the  help  of  those 
within,  if  any  be  left  there  that  will  take  our  part,  we  maj 
be  able  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  city.  And  we  sliall 
never  fear  the  danger  if  we  but  think  this,  that  all  strata- 
gems of  war  whatsoever  are  no  more,  but  such  occasions  as 
this,  which  if  a  commander  avoid  in  himself  and  take  the 
advantage  of  them  in  the  enemy,  he  sh.all  for  the  most  part 
have  good  success.  Thus  said  he,  but  prevailed  not  with 
Alcidas.  And  some  otliers,  fugitives  of  Ionia,  and  those 
Lesbians  that  were  with  him  in  the  fleet,  gave  him  counsel, 
that  seeing  he  feared  the  danger  of  this,  he  should  seize 
some  city  of  Ionia,  or  Cume  in  yEolia,  that  having  some 
town  for  the  seat  of  the  war,  they  might  from  thence  force 
Ionia  to  revolt ;  whereof  there  was  hope,  because  thclonians 
would  not  be  unwilling  to  see  him  there.  And  if  they 
could  withdraw  from  the  Athenians  this  their  great  revenue, 
and  withal  put  them  to  maintain  a  fleet  against  them, 
it  would  be  a  gleat  exhausting  of  their  treasure.  Ther 
said  besides  that  they  thought  they  should  be  able  to  get 
Pissuthnes,  to  join  with  them  in  the  war. 

But  Alcidas  rejected  this  advice  likewise,  inclining  rather 
to  this  opinion,  that  since  they  were  come  too  late  to  Mity- 
lene,  they  were  best  to  return  speedily  into  Peloponnesiis- 
Whereupon  putting  olf  from  Embatus,  he  sailed  by  the 
shore  to  Myunnesus  of  the  Taians,  and  there  slew  most  of 
the  prisoners  he  had  taken  by  the  way.  After  this  he  put 
in  at  Ephesus,  and  thither  came  ambassadors  to  him  from 
the  Samians  of  An«ea,  and  told  him  that  it  was  but  an  ill 
manner  of  setting  the  Grecians  at  liberty,  to  kill  such  as  had 
not  hft  up  their  hands  against  him,  nor  were  indeed  enemies 
£o  the  Peloponnesians;  but  confederates  to  the  Athenians 
by  constraint.  And  that  unless  he  gave  over  that  course, 
he  would  make  few  of  the  enemies  his  friends  ;  but  many 
now  friends  to  become  his  enemies.  AVherefore  upon 
these  words  of  the  ambassadors  he  set  the  Cfaians,  and 
some  others,  all  that  he  had  left  alive,  at  liberty.  For  whea 
men  saw  their  fleet  they  never  fled  from  it,  but  came  unto 
them  as  to  Athenians  ;  little  imagining  that  the  Athenians 
being  masters  of  the  sea,  the  Peloponnesians  durst  have 
put  over  to  Ionia. 

from  Ephesus,  Alcidas  went  away  in  haste,  indeed  fled  ; 
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for  he  had  been  descried  by  the  Salaminia  and  the  Pa- 
ralus,*which  by  chance  were  then  in  their  course  for  Athens, 
whilst  he  lay  at  anchor  about  Claros,  and  fearing  to  be 
chased  kept  the  wide  sea,  meaning  by  his  good  will  to  touch 
no  land,  till  he  came  into  Peloponnesus.  But  the  news  of 
them  came  to  Paches  from  divers  places,  especially  from 
Erythraea ;  for  the  cities  of  Ionia  being  unwalled,  were 
afraid  extremely  lest  the  Peloponnesians  sailing  by  without 
intention  to  stay,  should  have  pillaged  them  as  they  passed. 
But  the  Salaminia  and  the  Paralus  having  seen  him  at 
Claros,  brought  the  news  themselves.  And  Paches  there- 
upon made  great  haste  after,  and  followed  him  as  far  as 
Latmosf  the  island  ;  but  when  he  saw  he  could  not  reach 
him  he  came  back  again,  and  thought  he  had  a  good  turn^ 
seeing  he  could  not  overtake  those  gallies  upon  the  wide 
>sea,  that  the  same  were  not  compelled  by  being  taken  in 
eome  place  near  land  to  fortify  themselves,  and  so  to  give 
him  occasion  with  guards  and  gallies  to  attend  them. 

As  he  came  by  in  his  return,  he  put  in  at  Notium,  a  city 
of  the  Colophonians,  into  which  the  Colophonians  came  and 
inhabited,  after  the  town  J  above,  through  their  own  sedition, 
was  taken  by  Itamanes  and  the  Barbarians.  This  town  was 
taken  at  the  time  when  Attica  was  the  second  time  invaded 
by  the  Peloponnesians.  They  then  that  came  down  and 
dwelt  in  Notium,  falling  a^in  into  sedition^  the  one  part 
having  procured  some  forces,  Arcadians  and  Barbarians  of 
Pissuthnes,  kept  them  in  a  part  of  the  town  which  they  had 
severed  from  the  rest  with  a  wall ;  and  there  with  such  of 
the  Colophonians  of  the  high  town  as  being  of  the  Medan 
faction  entered  with  them,  they  governed  the  city  at  their 
pleasure  :  and  the  other  part  which  went  out  from  these, 
and  were  the  fugitives,  brought  in  Paches.  He  when  he 
had  called  out  Hippias,  captain  of  the  Arcadians  that  were 
within  the  said  wall,  with  promise  if  they  should  not  agree, 
to  set  him  safe  and  sound  within  the  wall  again  ;  and  Hip- 
pias was  thereupon  come  to  him,  committed  him  to  custody', 
but  without  bonds ;  and  withal  assaulting  the  wall  on  a 
sudden  when  they  expected  not,  took  it,  and  slew  as  many 
of  the  Arcadians  and  Barbarians  as  were  within.  And  when 
be  had  done  brought  Hij)pias  in  again  according  as  he  had 

♦  The  namoB  of  two  siallirs  of  Athens. 

+  In  distinctiou  to  T-atnui8    the  iiiuuiitain;   but   I   can  find  Qo  tuentiou  of 
t|)is  Latinos  tlie  island  in  any  of  the  geographers. 

J  The  city  of  Colophon,  twx>  miles  higher  into  the  Und. 
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promised.  But  after  lie  had  him  there,  laid  hold  on  him, 
and  caused  him  to  be  shot  to  death  ;  and  restored  Notium 
to  the  Colophonians,  exchiding  only  such  as  had  Medized. 
Afterwards  the  Athenians  sent  governors  to  Notium  of  theii* 
own,  and  having  gathered  together  the  Coloplionians  out  of 
all  cities  whatsoever,  seated  thera  there  under  the  law  of 
the  Athenians. 

Paches,  when  he  came  back  to  Mitylene,  took  in  Pyrrha 
and  Eressus ;  and  having  found  Sala}thus  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian hidden  in  Mitylene,  apprehended  him,  and  sent  him, 
together  with  those  men  he  had  put  in  custody  at  Tenedos, 
and  whomsoever  else  he  thought  author  of  the  revolt,  to 
Athens.  He  likewise  sent  away  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army,  and  with  the  rest  staid  and  settled  the  state  oT  Mity-i? 
lene,  and  the  rest  of  Lesbos,  as  he  thought  convenient. 

These  men,  and  Sala^thus  with  them,  being  arrived  at 
Athens,  the  Athenians  slew  Salathus  presently,  though  he 
made  them  many  offers,  and  amongst  other  to  get  the  army 
of  the  Peloponnesians  to  rise  from  before  Plataea,  for  it  wu» 
yet  besieged  ;  but  upon  the  rest  thevj-  went  to  council,  and  in 
their  passion  decreed  to  put  them  to  death  ;  not  only  those 
men  there  present,  but  also  all  the  men  of  Mitylene  that 
were  of  age,  and  to  make  slaves  of  the  women  and  children; 
laying  to  their  charge  the  revolt  itself,  in  that  they  re- 
Tolted,  not  being  in  subjection  as  others  were  :  and  witlial 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  which  durst  enter  into  Ionia  to  their 
aid,  had  not  a  little  aggravated   that  commotion.     For  by 

a  it  seeu)ed  that  the  revolt  was  not  made  without  much 
{premeditation.  They,  therefore,  sent  a  galley  to  inform 
Paches  of  their  decree,  with  command  to  put  the  Mity- 
lenians  presently  to  death.  But  the  next  day  they  felt  a 
kind  of  repentance  in  themselves,  and  began  to  consider 
what  a  great  and  cruel  decree  it  was,  that  not  the  authors 
only,  but  the  whole  city  should  be  destroyed.  Which, 
when  the  anil)assjrdors  of  the  Mitylenians  that  were  there 
5)resent,  and  such  Athenians  as  favoured  them,  understood, 
they  wrought  with  those  that  bare  ofiice  to  bring  the  matter 
again  into  debate;  wherein  they  easily  pre\ ailed  foras- 
much as  to  them  also  it  was  well  known,  that  the  most  of 
the  city  were  desirous  \o  have  means  to  consult  of  the  same 
a-new.  The  assembly  being  presently  tret,  amongst  the 
opinions  of  divers  others,  Cieuii  also,  the  son  of  Cleinetus 
who  in  the  former  assembly  had  won  to  have  them  killed 
being  of  all  the  citizens  most  violent,  and  with  the  people 
at  that  time  far  the  most  powerful,  stood  forth  and  said  in 
this  manner  : 
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The  Oration  of  Cleon. 

1  HAVE  often  on  other  occasions  thought  a  democracy 
ilncapable  of  dominion  over  others ;  but  most  of  all  now 
for  this  your  repentance  concerning  the  Mitylenians.  For 
through  your  own  mutual  security  and  openness,  you  ima- 
gine the  same  also  in  your  confederates,  and  consider  not 
that  when  at  their  persuasion  you  commit  an  error  or  relent 
upon  compassion,  you  are  softened  thus  to  the  danger  of 
the  commonwealth,  not  to  the  winning  of  the  affections  of 
your  confederates.  Nor  do  you  consider  that  your  govern- 
ment is  a  tyranny, and  those  that  be  subject  to  it  are  against 
their  wills  so,  and  are  plotting  continually  against  you,  jand 
obey  you  not  for  any  good  turn,  which  to  your  own  detri- 
ment you  shall  do  them,  but  only  for  that  you  exceed  them 
in  strength  and  for  no  good  will.  But  the  worst  mischief 
of  all  is  this,  that  nothing  we  decree  shall  stand  firm,  and 
that  we  will  not  know,  that  a  city  with  the  v/orse  laws,  if  im- 
moveable, is  better  than  one  with  good  laws  when  they  be 
not  binding ;  and  that  a  plain  wit  accompanied  with  mo- 
desty, is  more  profitable  to  the  state  than  dexterity  with  ar- 
rogance ;  and  that  the  more  ignorant  sort  of  men  do  for  the 
most  part  better  regulate  a  commonwealth,  than  they  that 
are  wiser.  For  these  love  to  appear  wiser  than  the  laws, 
and  in  all  public  debatings  to  carry  the  victory,  as  the 
worthiest  things  wherein  to  shew  their  wisdom ;  from  whence 
most  commonly  proceedeth  the  ruin  of  the  states  they  live 
in.  Whereas  the  other  sort  mistrusting  their  own  wits,  are 
content  to  be  esteemed  not  so  wise  as  the  laws,  and  not  able 
to  carp  at  what  is  well  spoken  by  another  ;  and  so  making 
themselves  equal  judges,  rather  than  contenders  for  mas- 
tery, govern  a  state  for  the  most  part  well.  We,  therefore, 
should  do  the  like,  and  not  be  carried  away  with  combats 
of  eloquence  and  wit,  to  give  such  counsel  to  your  multi- 
tude, as  in  our  own  judgment  we  think  not  good.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  of  the  opinion  I  was  before ;  and  I  wonder 
at  these  men  that  have  brought  this  matter  of  the  Mit^r- 
lenians  in  question  again,  and  thereby  cause  delay  which  is 
the  advantage  only  of  them  that  do  the  injury.  For  the 
sufferer  by  this  means  comes  upon  the  doer  with  his  anger 
dulled;  whereas  revenge,  the  opposite  of  injury,  is  then 
greatest  when  it  follows  presently.  I  do  wonder  also  what 
he  is  that  shall  stand  up  now  to  contradict  me,  aiul  shall 
think  to  prove  that  the  injuries  done  us  by  the  Mitylenians 
are  good  for  us,  or  that  our  calau)ities  are  anyVdamage  to 
our  confederates.     For  certainly  he  must  either  trust  in  his 
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eloquence,  to  make  you  believe  that  that  which  was  decreed 
was  not  decreed;    or,   moved  with  lucre,    must  with  some 
elaborate  speech  endeavour  to  seduce  you.     Now  of  such 
matches  [of  eloquence]  as  these,  the  city  giveth  the  prizes 
to  others,  but  the  danger  that  thence  proceedeth  she  herself 
sustaineth.  And  of  all  this  you  yourselves  are  the  cause,  by 
the  evil  institution  of  these  matches,  in  that  you  use  to  be 
spectators  of  words  and  hearers  of  actions,  beholding  future 
actions  in  the  words  of  them  that  speak  u  ell  as  possible  to 
come  to  pass;  and  actions  already  past  in  the  orations  of  such 
as  make  the  most  of  them,  and  that  with  such  assurance  as  if 
what  you  saw  with  your  eyes,  were  not  more  certain  than 
what  you  hear  related.     You  are  excellent  men  for  one  to 
deceive  with  a  speech  of  a  new  strain,  but  backward  to  fol- 
low any  tried  advice  ;  slaves  to  strange  things,  contemners 
of  things  usual.     You  would  every  one  chiefly  give  the  best 
advice  ;  but  if  you  cannot,  then  you  will  contradict  those 
that  do.  You  would  not  be  thought  to  come  after  with  your 
opinion  ;  but  rather  if  any  thing  be  acutely  spoken  to  ap- 
plaud it  first,  and  to  appear  ready  apprehenders  of  what  is 
spoken,  even  before  it  be  out ;  but  slow  to  preconceive  the 
sequel  of  the  same.    You  would  hear,  as  one  may  say,  some- 
what else  than  what  our  life  is  conversant  in  ;  and  yet  you 
sufficiently  understand  not  that,   that  is  before  your  eyes. 
And  to  speak  plainly,  overcome  with  the  delight  of  the  ear, 
you  are  rather  like  unto  spectators,  sitting  to  hear  the  con- 
tentions of  sophisters,   than  to  men    that    deliberate    the 
state  of  a  commonwealth.     To  put  you  out  of  this  humour, 
I  say  unto  you,  that  the  Mityleuians  have  done  us  more  in- 
jury than  ever  did  any  one  city.     For  those  that  have  re- 
volted through  the  over-hard  pressure  of  our  government, 
or  that  have  been  compelled  to  it  by  the  enemy,  I  pardon 
them  ;   but  they  that  were  islanders,  and  had   their   city 
walled,  so  as  they  needed  not  fear  our  enemies,  but  only  by 
sea;  in  which  case  also  they  were  armed  for  them  with  suf- 
ficient provision  of  gallies ;  and  they  that  were  permitted, 
to  have  their  own  lavxs,  and  whom  we  principally  honoured, 
and  yet  have  done  thus;  what  have  tliey  done  but  con- 
spired ag-ainst  us,  and  rather  warred  upon  us  than  revolted 
,  from  us,  (for  a  revolt  is  only  of  such  as  suffer  violence,)  and 
Joined  with  our  bitterest  enemies  to  destroy  us  ?    This  is  far 
worse  than  if  they  had  warred  against  us  for  encreasing  of 
their  own  power.     But  these  men  would  neither  take  ex- 
ample by  their  neighbourb'  calamity,  who  are,  all  that  re- 
volted, already  subdued  by  us,  nor  could  their  own  present 
felicity  make  them  afraid  of  changing  it  into  misery.     But 
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beiriT  Void  against  future  events,  and  aiming  at  mattefa 
above  their  strength,  though  below  their  desire^,  have  taken 
arras  against  us,  and  preferred  force  before  justice.     For 
no  sooner  they  thought  they  might  get  the  victory,  but  im- 
mediately, though  without  injury  done   them,  they   rose 
acainst  us.     But  with  cities  that  come  to  great  and  unex- 
pected prosperity  it  is  usual  to  turn   insolent.     Whereas 
most  commonly  that  prosperity  which  is  attained  accordmg 
to  the  course  of  reason,  is  more   firm   than   that  which 
cometh  unhoped  for.     And  such  cities,  as  one  may  say    do 
more  easily  keep  off  an  adverse,  than  maintain  a  happy  tor- 
tune.     Indeed  we  should  not  formerly  have  done  any  ho- 
nour more  to  the  Mitylenians,  than  to  the  rest  of  our  confe- 
derates ;  for  then  they  had  never  come  to  this  degree  of 
insolence.     For  it  is  natural  to  men  to  contemn  those  that 
observe  them,  and  to  have  in  admiration  such  as  will  not 
give  them  way.     Now,  therefore,  let  them  be  Punished  ac- 
cording to  their  wicked  dealing  ;  and  let  "f /he  fault  b« 
laid  upon  a  few,  and  the  people  be  absolved;  for  they  haV« 
all  alike  taken  arms  against  us.     And  the  commons,  it  thej 
had  been  constrained  to  it,  might  have  fled  hither,  and  haV« 
recovered  their  city  afterwards  again.    But  they,  esteeming 
it  the  safer  adventure  to  join  with  the  few,  are  alike  with 
them  culpable  of  the  revolt.     Have  also  in  consideration 
your  cont^derates  ;  and  if  you  inflict  the  same  punishment 
in  them  that  revolt  upon  compulsion  of  the  enemy,  that 
you  do  on  them  that  revolt  of  their  own  accord,  who  thmk 
you  will  not  revolt,  though  on  light  pretence  ;  seeing  thdt 
speeding  they  win  their  liberty,  and  failing,  their  case  is  not 
incurable  ?  Besides,  that  against  every  city  we  must  be  at  a 
■new  hazard  both  of  our  persons  and  for  unes.     therein 
with  the  best  success  we  recover  but  an  exhausted  city,  and 
lose  that  wherein  our  strength  lieth,  the  revenue  of  it ;  but 
miscarrying  we  add  these  enemies  to  our  former;  and  must 
spend  tha?  time  in  warring  against  our  own  confederates 
which  we  needed  to  employ  against  the  enemies  we  luve 
already.     We  must  not,  therefore,  give  our  confederate, 
hope  of  pardon,  either  impetrable  bywords,  or  purchaseab  e 
by  money,  as  if  their  errors  were  but  such  as  are  commonly 
incident  ti  humanity.     For  these  did  us  not  an  injury  un- 
willingly, but  wittingly  conspired  against  "«5  ^^hereas  it 
ought  to  be  involuntary  whatsoever  is  pardonable.     1  here- 
fore  both  then  at  first,  and  novy  again  I  maintain,    hat  you 
ought  not  to  alter  your  former  decree,  nor  to  oftend  in  any 
of  these  three  most  disadvantageous  things  to  empire,  pity, 
,Iclicrht  in  plauiibie  speeches,  and  lenity.    As  lor  pity,  it  i. 
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just  to  shew  it  on  them  that  are  like  to  us,  and  will  have  pity 
again  ;  but  not  upon  such  as  not  only  would  not  have  had 
pity  uppn  us,  but  must  also  of  necessity  have  been   our 
enemies  for  ever  iiereafter.     And  for  the  rhetoricians  that 
delight  you  with  their  orations,  let  them  play  their  prizes 
in  matters  of  less  weight,  and  not  in  such  wherein  the  city 
for  a  little  pleasure,  must  suffer  a  great  damage,  but'  they 
for  their  well  speaking,  must  well  have.*    Lastly  for  lenity, 
it  is  to  be  used  towards  those  that  will  be  our  friends  here- 
after, rather  than  towards  such,  as  being  suffered  to  Five, 
will  still  be  as  they  are,  not  a  jot  the  less  our  enemies.     Iq 
sum,  I  say  only  this,  that  if  you   follow  my  advice,  you 
shall  do  that,  which  is  both  just  in  respect  of  the  Mity- 
k-nians,  and  profitable  for  3-ourselves;  whereas,  if  you  de- 
cree otherwise,  you  do  not  gratify  them,  but  condemn  your- 
selves.    For  if  these  have  justly  revolted,  you  must  unjustly 
have  had  dominion  over  them.    Nay,  though  your  domihiaa 
be  against  reason,  yet  if  you  resolve  to  hold  it,  you  must 
also,  as  a  matter  conducing  thereunto,  against  reason  punish 
them  ;  or  else  you  must  give  your  dominion  over,  that  you 
may  be  good  without  danger.     But  if  you  consider  what  was 
likely  they  would  have  done  to  you,  if  they  had  prevailed, 
you  cannot  but  think  them  worthy  the  same  punishment; 
nor  be  less  sensible  you  that  have  escaped,  than  they  that 
have  conspired ;  especially   they   having  done  the  injury 
first     For  such  as  do  an  injury  without  precedent  cause, 
persecute  most,  and  even  to  the  death,   him    they  have 
done  it  to ;  as  jealous  of  the  danger  his  remaining  enemy 
tiiay  create  him.      For  he  that  is  wronged  without  cause, 
and  escapeth,    will    commonly  be    more  cruel,  than   if  it 
were  against  any  enemy   on  equal  quarrel.     Let  us   not 
therefore  betray  ourselves,  but  in  contemplation  of  what 
you  were  near  suffering,  and  how  you  once  prized  above 
all  things  else,  to  have  them  in  your  power,  requite  them 
now  accordingly.      Be  not  softened  at  the  sight  of  their 
present  estate,  nor  forget  the  danger  that  hung  over  our 
own  heads  so  lately  :  give  not  only  unto  these  their  de- 
served punishment,  but  also  unto  the  rest  of  our  confe- 
denites  a  clear  example,  that  death  is  their  sentence,  when- 
soever they  shall  rebel.     Which  when  they  know,  you  shall 
the  less  often  have  occasion  to  neglect  your  enemies,  and 
fight  against  your  own  confederates. 

To  this  purpose  spake  CI  eon. 

*  Measiogthat  the  orators  are  bribed  and  hired  to  ^ive  c^UQsal  ta  tbe 
coajoionwcaUh,  accordiog  to  the  desire  of  other  ktatei.  '        ->-    »^  -•  j>* 
'      U  2     " 
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After  him,  Diodotus  the  son  of  Eucrates,  who  also  in  the 
former  assembly  opposed  most  the  putting  of  the  Mity- 
lenians  to  death,  stood  forth,  and  spake  as  folioweth. 

The  Oration  of  Diodotus. 

I  WILL  neither  blame  those  who  have  propounded  the 
business  of  the  Mitylenians,  t©  be  again  debated,  nor  com- 
mend those  that  find  fault  with  often  consulting  in  affairs  of 
great  importance.     But  I  avu  of  opinion  that  nothing  is  so 
contrary  to  good  counsel  as  these  two,  haste  and  aiiger  z 
whereof  the  one  is  ever  accompanied  with  madness,  and 
the  other  with  want  of  judgment.     And  whosoever  main- 
taineth,  that  words  are  not  instructors  to  deeds,  either  he  is 
not  wise,  or  doth  it  upon  some  private  interest  of  his  own. 
Not  wise,  if  he  think  that  future  and  not  apparent  things, 
may  be  demonstrated  otherwise  than  by  words  :  interested, 
if  desiring  to  carry  an  ill  matter,  and  knowing  that  a  bad 
cause  will  not  bear  a  good  speech,  he  go  about  to  deter  his 
opposers  and  hearers  by  a  good  calumniation.     But  they,  of 
all  others,  are  most  intolerable,  that  when  men  give  public 
advice,  will  accuse  them  also  of    bribery.      For  if   ther^ 
charo-e  a  man  with  no  more  but  ignorance,  when  he  had 
spoken  in  vain,  he  might  yet  depart  with  the  opinion  of  a 
fool.     But  when  they  impute  corruption  also,  if  his  coun- 
sel take  place,  he  is  still  suspected,  and  if  it  do  not  take 
place,  he  shall  be  held  not  only  a  fool,  but  also  void  ot 
honesty.      The     commonwealth    gets    no    good    by    such 
courses ;  for  through  fear  hereof  it  will  want  counsellors, 
and  the  state  would  do  their  business  for  the  most  part  well^ 
if  this  kind  of  citizens  were  they  that  had  least  ability  in 
speaking ;  for  they  should  then  persuade  the  city  to  the 
fewer  errors.     For  a  good  statesman  should  not  go  about  to 
terrify  those  that  contradict  him,  but  rather  to  make  good 
his  counsel  upon  liberty  of   speech.     And  a  wise  stata 
oucrht  not,  either  to  add  unto,  or  on  the  other  side,  to  de- 
ro|ate  from  the  honour  of  him  that  giveth  good  advice ; 
nor  yet  punish,  nay,  nor  disgrace  the  man  whose  counsel 
they  receive  not.     And  then  neither  would  he  that  lighteth 
on  good  advice,  deliver  any  thing  against  his  own  con- 
science, out  of  ambition  of  further  honour,  and  to  please 
the  auditory  ;  nor  he  that  doth  not,  covet  thereupon  by  gra- 
tifying the  people  some  way  or  other,  that  he  also  may 
endear  them.     But  we  do  here  the  contrary,  and  besides^ 
if  any  man  be  suspected  of  corruption,  though  he  give  the 
best  counsel  that  can  be  given,  yet  through  envy,  for  this 
uncertain  opinion  of  his  gain,  we  lose  a  certain  benefit  ta 
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the  commonwealth.  And  our  ciistom  is  to  hold  good  coun- 
sel given  suddenly  no  less  suspected  than  bad.  By  which 
means,  as  he  that  gives  the  most  dangerous  counsel  must 
get  the  same  received  by  fraud,  so  also  he  that  gives  the 
most  sound  advice,  is  forced  by  lying  to  get  himself  be- 
lieved. So  that  the  commonwealth  is  it  alone,  which  by 
reason  of  these  suspicious  imaginations,  no  man  can  possibly 
benefit,  by  the  plain  and  open  way,  without  artifice.  For 
if  any  man  shall  do  a  manifest  good  unto  the  common- 
wealth, he  shall  presently  be  suspected  of  some  secret  gain 
unto  himself  in  particular.  We  therefore,  that  in  the  most 
important  affairs,  and  amidst  these  jealousies,  do  give  our 
advice,  have  need  to  foresee  farther  than  you  that  look  not 
far;  and  the  rather  because  we  stand  accountable  for  our 
counsel,  and  you  are  to  render  no  account  of  your  hearing 
it.  For  if  the  persuader  and  the  persuaded  had  equal 
harm,  you  would  be  the  more  moderate  judges.  But  novr, 
according  to  the  passion  that  takes  you,  when  at  any  time 
jour  affairs  miscarry,  you  punish  the  sentence  of  that  one 
only  that  gave  the  counsel,  .not  the  many  sentences  of  your 
own,  that  were  in  fault  as  well  as  his.  For  my  own  part,  I 
stood  not  forth  with  any  purpose  of  contradiction,  in  t^e 
business  of  the  Mitylenians,  nor  to  accuse  any  man.  For 
we  contend  not  now,  if  we  be  wise,  about  the  injury  done 
by  them,  but  about  the  wisest  counsel  for  ourselves.  For 
how  great  soever  be  their  fault,  yet  I  would  never  advis« 
to  have  them  put  to  death,  unless  it  be  for  our  profit;  nor 
yet  would  I  pardon  them,  though  they  were  pardonable, 
unless  it  be  good  for  the  commonwealth.  And  in  my  opi- 
nion, our  deliberation  now  is  of  the  future,  rather  than  of 
the  present.  And  whereas  Cleon  contendeth,  that  it  will 
be  profitable  for  the  future,  to  put  them  to  death,  in  that 
it  will  keep  the  rest  from  rebelling,  I  contending  likewis* 
for  the  future,  affirm  the  contrary.  And  I  desire  you  not 
to  reject  the  profit  of  my  advice,,  for  the  fair  pretexts  of 
his,  which  agreeing  more  with  your  present  anger  against 
the  Mitylenians,  may  quickly  perhaps  win  your  consent. 
We  plead  not  judicially  with  the  Mitylenians,  so  as  to  need 
arguments  of  equity,  but  we  consult  of  them,  which  way  we 
may  serve  ourselves  of  them  to  our  most  advantage  here- 
after. I  say  therefore,  that  death  hath  been  in  states 
ordained  for  a  punishment  of  many  offences,  and  those  not 
^o  great,  but  far  less  than  this.  Yet  encouraged  by  hope, 
pien  hazard  themselves.  Nor  "did  any  man  ever  yet  enter 
into  a  practice,  which  he  knew  he  ceuld  not  go  through 
with.     And  a  city  when  it  revolteth,  supposeth  itself  to  bp 
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bfetter  burnished 'either  of  themselves,  or  by  their  confe- 
aerates,  than  it  is,  or  else  it  would  never  take  the  enter- 
prise in  hand.    They  have  it  by  nature,  both  men    and 
cities  to  commit  offences;  nor  is  there  any  law  that  can 
prevent  it.     For  men  have  gone  over  all  degrees  of  punish- 
menu  augmenting  them  still,  in  hope  to  be  less  annoyed 
by  malefactors;  and  it  is  likely  that  gentler  punisnments 
Were  inflicted  of  old,  even  upon  the  most  heinous  crmies ; 
but  that  in  tract  of  time,  men  continuing  to  transgress,  they 
^ere  extended  afterwards  to  the  taking  away  ot  lite;  and 
yet  they  still  transgress.    And  therefore  either  some  greater 
terror  than  death  must  be  devised,  or  death  w^l    "ot  be 
Enough  for  coercion.     For  poverty  will  always  add  bold- 
li^ss  to  necessity  ;  and  wealth,  covetousness  to  pr.de  and 
contempt.      Ani   the  other   [middle]  fortunes,    they  a  so 
through   human  passion,  according  as  they  are  severally 
subject  to  some  insuperable  one  or  other,  ""P^    «^eri  to 
aan-er     But  hope  ancl  desire  work  this  effect  m  all  estatei. 
And'' this  as  the  leader,  that  as  the  companion;  this  con- 
driving  the  enterprize,  that  suggestingthe  success  ;  are  the 
Lse  oF  most  cnmes  that  are  committed  :  and  being    eas 
aiscerned,  are  more  mischievous  than  evils  seen.     Besides 
?hese  two  fortune  also  puts  men  forward  as  much  as  any 
SeS:  for  presenting  herself  sometimes  unlooked-tor, 
b^lrovoketh  some  to  adventure    though  "ot  provided  as 
Ibev  ought  for  the  purpose;  and  speciallv  cit.es,  because 
hey  venture  for  the  greatest  matters,  a.  liberty  and  domi- 
nion over  others;  and  amongst  a  generality,  every  one, 
Ihoagh  without  reason,  somewhat  the  more  magnifies  hin- 
sdffn  particular.     In  a  word,  it  is  a  thing   .mposs.bte,  and 
of  great  simplicity  to  believe,  when  human  nature  is  earn- 
Utfy  bent  to  do  a'thing,  that  by  force  of  laus  or  any  other 
far^Lr!  it  can  be  diverted.     We  must  not  therefore,  rely- 
r.v"ln   he  security  of  capital  punishment,  decree  the  worst 
n^ain  t  them,  nor  make"^  them  desperate,  as  if  the.-e  were 
^no^^ce    o  repe.it,  and  ^s  soon  as  they  can  to  cancel  their 
offcM  ce.     For  observe,  if  a  city  revolted  should   know  it 
?ou  d  not  hold  out,  it  would  now  compound,  wh.  st  it  we,^ 
kWeboth  to  pay  us  our  charges  for  the  prcsen     and   cm 
-tribute  for  ihe^ime  to  come.^  But  the  way  that  Cj eon  pre- 
scribeth.  what  city,  think  you,  would  not  provide   it^e  f 
W  than  this  diJ,  -d  endure  the  s.e,.;  to  the  very  1^^^^ 
if-  to  comnou.>d  late  and  soon  be  ail  one  ?    And  ho^^  can 
be  but  detriment  to  us,  to  be  at  the  ch«.gc  ot  long  s.eges 
through  their  obstinacy,  and  when  we  have  tako.i  a  c.ty,  to 
&  .?ckhaasted,  arid  to  fose  tl^  revenae  o»  it  ioi-  theft,- 
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ture  ?  And  this  revenue  is  the  only  strength  we  have  agains; 
our  enemies.  We  are  not  then  to  be  exact  judges  in  the 
punition  of  offenders,  but  to  look  rather  how  by  their  mo- 
derate punishment  we  may  have  our  confederate  cities,  such 
as  they  may  be  able  to  pay  us  tribute ;  and  not  think  to 
keep  them  in  awe  by  the  rigour  of  laws,  but  by  the  provi- 
dence of  our  own  actions.  But  we  to  the  contrary,  when 
w^e  recover  a  city,  which  having  been  free,  and  held  under 
our  obedience  by  force,  hath  revolted  justly,  think  now, 
that  we  ought  to  inflict  some  cruel  punishment  upon  them ; 
whereas  we  ought  rather,  not  mightily  to  punish  a  free 
city  revolted,  but  mightily  to  look  to  it  before  it  revolt, 
anS  to  prevent  the  intention  of  it ;  but  when  we  have 
overcome  them,  to  lay  the  fault  upon  as  few  as  we  can. 
Consider  also,  if  you  follow  the  advice  of  Cleon,  how  much 
you  shall  offend  likewise  in  this  other  point.  For  in  all 
your  cities,  the  commonalty  are  now  your  friends,  and 
either  revolt  not  with  the  few,  or  if  tliey  be  compelled 
to  it  by  force,  they  presently  turn  enemies  to  them  that 
caused  the  revolt ;  whereby  when  you  go  to  war,  you  have 
the  commons  of  the  adverse  city  on  -your  side.  But  if  you 
shall  destroy  the  commonalty  of  the  Mitylenians,  which 
did  neither  partake  of  the  revolt,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  armed,  presently  delivered  the  city  into  your  hands, 
you  shall  first  do  unjustly  to  kill  such  as  have  done  you 
service,  and  you  shall  effect  a  work  besides,  which  the 
great  men  do  every  where  most  desire.  For  when  they 
have  made  a  city  to  revolt,  they  shall  have  the  people  pre- 
sently on  their  side;  you  having  foreshewn  them  by  the 
example,  that  both  the  guilty  and  not  guilty  must  undergo 
the  same  punishment. 

Whereas  indeed,  though  they  were  guilty,  yet  we  ought 
to  dissemble  it,  to  the  end  that  the  only  party  (now  our 
friend)  may  not  become  our  enemy.  And  for  the  assuring 
of  our  dominion,  I  think  it  far  more  profitable  voluntarily 
to  put  up  an  injury,  than  justly  to  destroy  such  as  we  should 

fkot.  And  that  same,  both  justice  and  profit  of  revenge  al- 
eged  by  Cleon,  cai^  never  possibly  be  found  together  in 
the  same  thing. 

You  therefore,  upon  knowledge  that  this  is  the  best 
course,  not  upon  compassion,  or  lenity ,  (for  neither  would  I 
have  you  won  b\-  that)  but  upon  consideration  of  what  hath 
been  advised,  be  ruled  by  me,  and  proceed  to  judgment  at 
your  own  leisure,  against  those  whom  Paches  hath  sent  hi- 
ther as  guilty,  and  suffer  the  rest  to  enjov  their  city.  For 
that  will  be  both  good  for  the  future,  $Ad  also  of  present 
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terror  to  the  enemy.  For  he  that  consulteth  wisely,  is  a 
sorer  enemy  than  he  that  assauheth  with  tiie  strength  of 
action  unadvisedly. 

Thus  spake  Diodotus. 

After  these  two  opinions  were  delivered,  the  one  most 
opposite  to  the  other,  the  Athenians  were  at  contention 
which  they  should  decree ;  and  at  the  holding  up  of  hands, 
they  were  both  sides  almost  equal :  but  yet  the  sentence 
of  Diodotus  prevailed.  Whereupon  they  presently  in 
haste  sent  away  another  galley,  lest  not  arriving  before 
the  former,  they  should  find  the  city  already  destroyed. 
The  first  galley  set  forth  before  the  second  a  day  and  a 
night.  But  the  Mitylenian  ambassadors  having  furnished 
this  latter  with  wine  and  barley  cakes,  and  promised  them 
great  rewards,  if  they  overtook  the  other  galley ;  they 
rowed  diligently,  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  plying 
their  oars,  and  taking  their  refection  of  the  said  barley 
cakes  steeped  in  wine  and  oil ;  and  by  turns  part  of 
them  slept,  and  the  other  part  rowed.  It  happened  also 
that  there  blew  no  wind  against  them  ;  and  the  former 
galley  making  no  great  haste,  as  going  on  so  sad  an  errand, 
whereas  the  latter  proceeded  in  the  manner  before- 
mentioned,  arrived  indeed  first,  but  only  so  much,  as 
Paches  had  read  the  sentence,  and  prepared  to  execute 
what  they  had  decreed.  But  presently  after  came  in  the 
other  galley,  and  saved  the  city  from  being  destroyed.  So 
near  were  the  Mitylenians  to  the  danger. 

But  those  whom  Paches  had  sent  home,  as  most  culpable 
of  the  revolt,  the  Athenians,  as  Cleon  had  advised,  put  to 
death  ;  being  in  number  somewhat  above  a  thousand. 

They  also  rased  the  walls  of  Mitylene,  and  took  from  them 
all  their  gallies.  After  which  they  imposed  on  the  Lesbians 
no  more  tribute,  but  having  divided  their  land  (all  but  that 
of  the  Methymnaeans)  into  three  thousand  parts,  three 
hundred  of  those  parts,  of  the  choicest  land,  they  conse- 
crated to  the  gods.  And  for  the  rest  they  sent  men  by  lot 
out  of  their  own  city  to  possess  it,  of  whom  the  Lesbians 
at  the  rent  of  two  minic*  of  silver  yearly  upon  a  lot,  had 
the  land  again  to  be  husbanded  by  themselves.  The  Athe- 
nians took  in  all  such  towns  also  as  the  Mitylenians  were 
masters  of  in  the  continent,  which  were  afterwards  made 
subjects  to  the  people  of  Athens.  Thus  ended  the  busi^ 
ness  touching  Lesbos. 

*  Six  pounds  and  five  sbitiings  sterling. 
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The  same  summer,  after  the  recovery  of  Lesbos,  the 
Athenians  under  the  conduct  of  Nicias  the  sonof  Niceratus, 
made  war  on  Minoa,  an  island  adjacent  to  Megara.  For 
the  Megareans  had  built  a  tower  in  it,  and  served  them- 
selves of  the  island  for  a  place  of  garrison.  But  Nicias 
desired  that  the  Athenians  might  keep  their  watch  upon 
Megara,  in  that  island,  as  being  nearer,  and  no  more  at 
Budorus  and  Salamis ;  to  the  end  that  the  Felopoonesiani 
might  not  go  out  thence  with  their  gallies  undescried,  nor 
send  out  pirates  as  they  had  formerly  done,  and  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  all  things  to  the  Megareans  by  sea. 
Wherefore  when  he  had  first  taken  two  towers  that  stood 
out  from  Nisaea,  with  engines  applied  from  the  sea,  and  so 
made  a  free  entrance  for  his  gallies  between  the  island  and 
the  firm  land,  he  took  it  in  with  a  wall  also  from  the  con- 
tinent, in  that  part  where  it  might  receive  aid  by  a  bridge 
over  the  marishes,  for  it  was  not  far  distant  from  the  main 
land.  And  that  being  in  few  days  finished,  he  built  a  fort 
in  the  island  itself,  and  leaving  there  a  garrison,  carried  the 
rest  of  his  army  back. 

It  happened  also  about  the  same  time  of  ^his  summer, 
that  the  Plata^ans  having  spent  their  victual,  and  being  un- 
able longer  to  hold  out,  yielded  their  city  in  this  manner 
to  the  Peloponnesians.  The  Peloponnesians  assaulted  the 
walls,  but  they  within  were  unable  to  fight.  Whereupon 
the  Lacedaemonian  commander  perceiving  their  weakness, 
would  not  take  the  place  by  force,  (for  be  had  command  to 
that  purpose  from  Lacedacmon,  to  the  end  that  if  they 
should  ever  make  peace  with  the  Athenians,  with  condi- 
tions of  mutual  restitution  of  such  cities  as  on  either  side 
had  been  taken  by  war,  Plataea,  as  having  come  in  of  its 
own  accord,  might  not  be  thereby  recoverable,)  but  sent  a 
herald  to  them,  who  demanded,  whether  or  no  they  would 
give  up  their  city  voluntarily  into  the  hands  of  the  Lace- 
dacmonians,  and  take  them  for  their  judges,  with  power  to 
punish  the  offenders,  but  none  without  form  of  justice.  So 
said  the  herald  :  and  they  (for  they  were  now  at  the  weakest) 
delivered  up  the  city  accordingly.  So  the  Peloponnesians 
gave  the  PJataeans  food  for  certain  days,  till  the  judges, 
which  were  five,  should  arrive  from  Laceda?mon.  And 
when  they  were  come,  no  accusation  was  exhibited,  but 
calling  them  man  by  man,  they  asked  of  every  one  only  this 
question:  Whether  they  had' done  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  confederates  in  this  «ar,  any  good  service  ?  But 
the  Plataeans  having  sued  to  make  their  answer  more  at 
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large,  and  having  appointed  Astymachus  the  son  of  Aso- 
polaus,  and  Lacon  the  son  of  Adimnestiis  (who  h,^}  been 
heretofore  the  host  of  the  Lacedaeaioniua;*)  ioy  Uieir  speak- 
ers, said  as  followeth : 

The  Oration  of  the  Plataans. 

Men  of  LacedaMnon,  relying  upon  you,  we  yielded  up 
our  city,  not  expecting  to  undergo  this,  but  some  more 
legal  manTier  of  proceeding,  and  we  agreed  not  to  stand 
to  the  judgment  of  others,  (as  now  we  do)  but  of  your- 
selves only  ;  conceiving  we  should  so  obtain  the  better 
justice.  But  now  we  fear  we  have  been  deceived  in  both. 
For  we  have  reason  to  suspect,  both  that  the  trial  is  capital, 
and  you  the  judges  partial.  Gathering  so  much,  both  from 
that,  that  there  hath  not  been  presented  any  accusation  to 
which  we  might  answer,  and  also  from  this,  that  the  inter- 
rogatory is  short,  and  such  as  if  we  answer  to  it  with  truth, 
we  shall  speak  against  ourselves  ;  and  be  easily  convinced, 
if  we  lie.  But  since  we  are  on  all  hands  in  a  strait,  we 
are  forced  (and  it  seems  our  safest  way)  to  try  what  we  can 
obtain  by  pleading.  For,  for  men  in  our  case,  the  speech 
snot  spoken,  may  give  occasion  to  some  to  think,  that  spoken, 
it  had  preserved  us.  But  besides  other  inconveniencies, 
the  means  also  of  persuasion  go  ill  on  our  side :  for  if  we 
iiad  not  known  one  another,  we  might  hav^  helped  our- 
selves by  producing  testimony  in  things  vou  knew  not. 
Whereas  now  all  that  we  shall  say,  will  be  before  men 
that  know  already  what  it  is.  And  we  fear  not  that  you 
meaQ,  because  you  know  us  inferior  in  virtue  to  yourselves, 
to  make  that  a  crime  ;  but  lest  you  bring  us  to  a  judgment 
already  judged,  to  gratify  somebody  else.  Nevertheless 
we  will  produce  our  reasons  of  equity  against  the  quarrel 
of  the  Thebans,  and  withal  make  mention  of  our  services 
done,  both  to  you  and  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  make 
trial,  if  by  any  means  we  can  persuade  you.  As  to  that 
short  interrogatory.  Whether  we  have  any  way  done  good 
in  this  present  war  to  the  Lacedtemonians  and  their  con- 
federates or  not  ?  If  you  a§k  us  as  enemies,  we  say,  that 
if  we  have  done  them  no  good,  we  have  also  done  them  no 
wrong.  If  you  ask  us  as  friends,  then  we  say,  that  they 
rather  have  done  us  the  injury,  in  that  they  made  vviu-  upon 
us.  But  in  the  time  of  the  peace,  and  in  the  war  against 
the  Medes,  we  behaved  ourselves  well  ;  for  the  one,  we 
brake  not  first,  and  in  the  other,  we  were  the  only  Boeo- 
tians that  joined  with  you  for  the  delivery  of  Creepe.     Vor 
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though  we  dwell  up  in  the  land,  yet  we  fought  by  sea  at 
Artemisium,  and  in  the  battle  fought  in  this  our  own  ter- 
ritory we  were  with  you  j  and  whatsoever  dangers  the 
Grecians  in  those  times  underwent,  we  were  partakers  of 
all,  even  beyond  our  strength.  And  unto  you  Lacedae- 
monians in  particular,  when  Sparta  was  in  greatest  affright 
after  the  earthquake,  upon  the  rebellion  of  the  Helots,  and 
seizing  of  Ithome,  we  sent  the  third  part  of  our  power  to 
assist  you,  which  you  have  no  reason  to  forget.  Such  then 
we  shewed  ourselves  in  those  ancient  aud  most  important 
affairs.  It  is  true,  we  have  been  your  enemies  since,  but 
for  that  you  are  to  blame  yourselves  :  for  when  oppressed 
by  the  Thebans  we  sought  league  of  you,  you  rejected  us, 
and  bade  us  go  to  the  Athenians  that  were  nearer  hand, 
yourselves  bemg  far  off :  nevertheless,  you  neither  have  in 
this  war,  nor  were  to  have  suffered  at  our  hands  any  thing 
that  misbecame  us.  And  if  we  denied  to  revolt  fronj  the 
Athenians,  when  you  bade  us,  we  did  you  no  injury  in  it : 
for  they  both  aided  us  against  the  Thebans,  when  yon 
shrunk  from  us  ;  and  it  was  now  no  more  any  honesty  to 
betray  them  :  especially  having  been  well  used  by  them, 
and  we  ourselves,  having  sought  their  league,  and  beefi 
made  denizens  also  of  their  city.  Nay,  we  ought  rather 
to  have  followed  them  in  all  their  commands  with  alacrity. 
When  you,  or  the  Athenians  have  the  leading  of  the  con* 
federates,  if  evil  be  done,  not  they  that  follow  are  culpable, 
but  you  that  lead  to  the  evil.  The  Thebans  have  done  uj 
many  other  injuries ;  but  this  last,  which  is  the  cause  of 
what  we  now  suffer,  you  yourselves  know  what  it  was.  For 
we  avenged  us  but  justly  of  those  that  in  time  of  peace, 
and  upon  the  day  of  our  novilunial  sacrifice,  had  surprized 
our  city ;  and  by  the  law  of  all  nations  it  is  lawful  to  repel 
an  assailing  enemy  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  \«)u 
should  punish  us  now  for  them.  For  if  you  shall  measure 
justice  by  your  and  their  present  benefit  in  the  war,  it  will 
manifestly  appear,  that  you  are  not  judges  of  the  truth, 
but  respecters  only  of  your  profit.  And  yet  if  the  The- 
bans seem  profitable  to  you  now,  we  and  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians  were  more  profitable  to  you  then,  when  you 
were  in  greater  danger.  For  though  the  Thebans  are  now 
on  your  side  when  you  invade  others,  yet  at  that  time 
when  the  Barbarian  came  in  toir.ipose  servitude  on  all,  thev 
were  on  his.  It  is  but  justice,  that  with  our  present  of- 
fence (if  we  have  committed  any)  you  compare  our  for- 
wardness then ;  which  you  will  iind  both  greater  than  our 
fault,  and  augmented  also  by  the  circumstance  oT  such  a, 
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season,  when  it  was  rare  to  find  an^^  Grecian  that  durst 
oppose  his  valour  to  Xerxes' power ;  and  when  they  were 
most  commended,  not  that  with  safety  helped  to  further 
bis  invasion,  but  that  adventured  to  do  what  was  most  ho- 
nest, though  with  danger.  But  we  being  of  that  number, 
and  honoured  for  it  amongst  the  first,  are  afraid  lest  the 
same  shall  be  now  a  cause  of  our  destruction,  as  having 
chosen  rather  to  follow  the  Athenians  justly,  than  you 
profitably.  But  you  should  ever  have  the  same  opinion, 
in  the  same  case;  and  think  this  only  to  be  profitable,  that 
doing  what  is  useful  for  the  present  occasion,  you  reserve 
withal  a  constant  acknowledgment  of  the  virtue  of  3'our 
good  confederates.  Consider  also  that  you  are  an  example 
cf  honest  dealing  to  the  most  of  the  Grecians.*  Now  if  you 
shall  decree  otherwise  than  is  just,  (for  this  judgment  of 
yours  is  conspicuous)  you  that  be  praised  against  us  that 
be  not  blamed,  take  heed  that  they  do  not  dislike  that 
good  men  should  undergo  an  unjust  sentence,  though  at 
the  hands  of  better  men  ;  or  that  the  spoil  of  us  that  have 
done  the  Grecians  service,  should  be  dedicated  in  their 
temples.  For  it  will  be  thought  a  horrible  matter  that 
Plataea  should  be  destroyed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that 
you,  whereas  your  fathers  in  honour  of  our  valour,  inscribed 
the  name  of  our  city  on  the  Tripode  at  Delphi,  should 
BOW  blot  it  out  of  all  Greece  to  gratify  the  Thebans.  For 
we  have  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  calamity,  that  if  the 
Medes  had  prevailed,  we  must  have  perished  then ;  and 
now  the  Thebans  have  overcome  us  again  in  you,  who  were 
before  our  greatest  friends,  and  have  put  us  to  two  great 
hazards,  one  before  of  famishing  if  we  yielded  not,  and 
another  of  a  capital  sentence.  And  we  Plata;ans,  who 
even  beyond  our  strength  have  been  zealous  in  the  defence 
of»the  Grecians,  are  now  abandoned,  and  left  unrelieved 
by  them  all.  But  we  beseech  you  for  those  gods'  sakes, 
in  whose  names  once  we  made  a  mutual  league,  and  for 
pur  valour's  sake  shewn  in  the  behalf  of  the  Grecians,  to 
be  moved  towards  us,  and  (if  at  the  persuasion  of  the 
Thebans,  you  have  determined  aught  against  us)  to  change 
your  minds,  and  reciprocally  to  require  at  the  hands  of  the 
Thebans  this  coin-tesy,  that  whom  you  ought  to  spare, 
they  would  be  contented  not  to  kill,  and  so  receive  an  ho- 
nest benefit  in  recompence  of  a  wicked  one,  and  not  tq 

*  It  doth  not  appear  by  any  thins^  in  the  time  of  this  war,  that  the  Lacer 
dxmonians  deserved  any  reputation  for  justicj-,  but  contrarily  they  appear  by 
this  and  divers  other  actisns,  not  to  have  esteemed  of  justice  at  all,  whe(^  i^ 
trosjed  th«ir  own  interest  or  passion. 
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bestow  pleasure  upon  others,  and  receive  wickedness  upon 
yourselves  in  exchange.  For  though  to  take  away  our  lives 
be  a  matter  quickly  done,  yet  to  make  the  infamy  of  it 
cease,  will  be  work  enough.  For  being  none-  of  your 
enemies,  but  well-willers,  and  such  as  have  entered  into 
the  war  upon  constraint,  you  cannot  put  us  to  death  with 
justice.  Therefore  if  you  will  judge  uncorruptly,  you 
ought  to  secure  our  persons,  and  to  remember  that  you  re- 
ceived us  by  our  own  voluntary  submission,  and  with  hands 
upheld  (and  it  is  the  law  among  Grecians  not  to  put  such  to 
death) ;  besides  that,  we  have  from  time  to  time  been  bene- 
ficial to  you  :  for  look  upon  the  sepulchres  of  yoiT  fathers, 
tvhom  slain  by  the  Medes,  and  buried  in  this  territory  of  ours, 
we  have  yearly  honoured  at  the  public  charge,  both  witli 
vestments  and  other  rites  ;  and  of  such  things  as  our  land 
hath  produced,  we  have  offered  unto  them  the  first  fruits 
of  it  all,  as  friends  in  an  amicable  land,  and  confederates 
use  to  do  to  those  that  have  formerly  been  their  fellows  in 
arms.  But  now  by  a  wrong  sentence,  you  shall  do  the 
contrary  of  this.  For  consider  this :  Pausanias,  as  he 
thought,  interred  these  men  in  amicable  ground,  and 
amongst  their  friends :  but  you,  if  you  slay  us,  and  of 
Platais  make  Thebais,  what  do  you  but  leave  your  fathers 
and  kindred  deprived  of  the  honours  they  now  have,  in  an 
hostile  territory,  and  amongst  the  very  men  that  slesr 
them  I  And  moreover  put  into  servitude  that  soil  whereoa 
the  Grecians  were  put  into  li'oeriy  ;  and  make  desolate  the 
temples  wherein  they  prayed  when  they  prevailed  against 
the  Medes ;  and  destroy  the  patrial  sacrifices  which  were 
instituted  by  the  builders  and  founders  of  the  same? 

These  things  are  not  for  your  glory,  men  of  Lacedacmon, 
nor  to  violate  the  common  institutions  of  Greece,  and 
wrong  your  progenitors,  nor  to  destroy  us  that  have  done 
you  service,  for  the  hatred  of  another,  when  you  have  re- 
ceived no  injury  from  us  yourselves.  But  to  spare  our  lives, 
to  relent,  to  have  a  modenue  compassion,  in  contemplation 
not  only  of  the  greatness  of  the  punishment,  but  also  of 
who  we  are  that  must  suffer,  and  of  the  uncertainty  where 
calamity  may  light,  and  that  undeservedlv;  which  we  (as 
becometh  us,  and  our  need  compelleth  us  to  do)  cry  aloud 
unto  the  common  gods  of  Greece  to  persuade  you  unto ; 
producing  the  oatii  sworn  by  your  fathers,  to  put  you  in 
mind  ;  and  also  we  become  here,  sanctuary  men,  at  the 
sepulchres  of  your  fathers,  crying  out  upon  the  dead,  not 
to  suffer  themselves  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Thebans, 
nor  to  let  their  greatest  friends  be  betrayed  into  the  hands 
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of  their  greatest  enemies ;  remembering  them  of  that  day, 
upon  which,  though  we  have  done  glorious  acts  in  their 
company,  yet  we  are  in  danger  at  this  day  of  most  misera- 
ble suffering.  But  to  make  an  end  of  speaking,  which  is, 
as  necessary,  so  most  bitter  to  men  in  our  case,  because  the 
hazard  of  our  lives  cometh  so  soon  after,  for  a  conclusion 
we  say,  that  it  was  not  to  the  Thebans  that  we  rendered  our 
city,  for  we  would  rather  have  died  of  famine,  the  most 
base  perdition  of  all  other,  but  we  came  out  on  trust  in  you. 
And  it  is  but  justice,  that  if  we  cannot  persuade  you,  you 
should  set  us  again  in  the  estate  we  were  in,  and  let  us 
undergo  the  danger  at  our  own  election.  Also  we  require 
you,  njen  of  Laceda;mon,  not  only  not  to  deliver  us 
Plataeans  who  have  been  most  zealous  in  the  service  of  the  ~ 
Grecians,  especially  being  sanctuary  men,  out  of  your  own 
hands,  and  your  own  trust,  into  the  hands  of  our  mc-st  mor- 
tal enemies  the  Thebans,  but  also  to  be  our  saviours,  and  not 
to  destroy  us  utterly,  you  tliat  set  at  liberty  all  other 
Grecians. 

Thus  spake  the  Plataeans. 

3ut  the  Thebans,  fearing  Lest  the  Lacedaemonians  might 
relent  at  their  oration,  stood  forth  and  said,  that  since  the 
Plataeans  had  had  the  liberty  of  a  longer  speech,  (which 
they  thought  they  should  not)  than  for  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion was  necessary,  they  also  desired  to  speak  :  and  being 
commanded  to  say  on,  spake  to  this  effect : 

The  Oration  of  the  Thebans. 

If  these  men  had  answered  briefly  to  the  question,  and 
not  both  turned  against  us  with  an  accusation,  and  also  out 
of  the  purpose,  and  wherein  they  were  not  charged,  made 
much  apology  and  commendation  of  themselves  in  things 
unquestioned,  we  had  never  asked  leave  to  speak  ;  but  as  it 
is,  we  are  to  the  one  point  to  answer,  and  to  confute  the 
other,  that  neither  the  faults  of  us,  nor  their  own  reputation 
may  do  them  good,  but  your  sentence  may  be  guided  by 
hearing  of  the  truth  of  both.  The  quarrel  between  us  and 
them  arose  at  tirst  from  this,  that  when  we  had  built  Piataaa 
.last  of  all  the  cities  of  Bototia,  together  with  some  other 
places,  whigh,  having  driven  out  the  promiscuous  nations  w« 
^had  then  in  our  dominiou,  they  would  not,  as  was  ordained 
'at  first,  allow  us  to  be  their  leaders,  but  being  the  only  men 
of  all  the  Bccotians  that  transgressed  the  ccnnmon  ordinance 
pf  tho  country,  when  they  should  have  been  compelled  to 
their  duty,  they  turned  unto  the  Athenians,  and  together 
■with  them  did  us  many  evils;  for  which  they  likewise  suf- 
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fered  as  many  from  us.     But  when  the  barbarian  invaded 
<>reece,  then,  say  thev,  that  they  of  all  the  Boeotians  only 
also  Medized  not.     And  this  is  the  thing  wherein  they  botii 
glory  most  themselves,  and  most  detract  from  us.     Now  we 
confess  they  Medized  not,  because  also  the  Athenians  did 
not.     Nevertheless  when  the  Athenians  after\vards  invaded 
the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  in  the  same  kind  then  of  all  the 
Bosotians  they  only  Atticized.    But  take  now  into  yourcon- 
'sideration  withal,  what  form  of  government  we  were  in, 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  when  we  did  this.   For  then  had 
we  our  city  governed  neither  by  an  oligarchy,  with  laws 
common  to  all,  nor  by  a  democrac\-,  but  the  state  was  ma- 
"naged  by  a  few  with  authority  absolute,  than  which  there  is 
"nothing  more  contrary  to  laws  and  moderation,  nor  more 
approaching  unto  tyranny.    And  these  few,  hoping  yet  fur- 
ther, if  the  Medes  prevailed,  to  encrease  their  own  power, 
kept  the  people  under,  and  furthered  the  coming  in  of  the 
barbarian.     And  so  did  the  whole  cit\',  but  it  was  not  then 
master  of  itself;  nor  doth  it  deserve  to  be  upbraided  with 
what  it  did  when  they  bad  no  laws,  biit  were  at  the  will  of 
others.     But  when  the  Medes  were  gone,  and  our  city  had 
laws,  consider  now  when  the  Athenians  attempted  to  subdue 
•all  Greece,  and  this  territory  of  ours  with  the  rest,  wherein 
through   sedition   they   had   gotten    many  places   already, 
whether  by  giving  them  battle  at  Coronea  and  defeatinor 
them,  we  dehvered  not  Boeotia  from  servitude  then,  and  do 
not  also  now  with  much  zeal  assist  you  in  the  asserting  of 
the  rest;  and  find  not  more  horses,  and  more  provision  of 
war,  than  any  of  the  confederates  besides.     And  so  much 
be  spoken  by  way  of  apology  to  our  Medizing.     And  we 
will  endeavour  to  prove  now,  that  the  Grecians  have  been 
rather  wronged  by  you,  and  that  you  are  more  worthy  of  all 
(nanner  of  punishment.     You  became,  you  say,  confede- 
rates and  denizens  of  Athens,  for  to  be  righted  against  us  ; 
against  us  then  only  the  Athenians  should  have  come  with 
you,  and  not  you  with  them  have  gone  to  the  invasion  of 
the  rest ;  especially  when  if  the  Athenians  would  have  led 
you  whither  you  would  not,  you  had  the  league  of  the  La- 
cedsemonians  made  with  you  against  the  Medes,  (which  you 
•o  often  objected)  to  have  resorted  unto;  which  wassnfficient 
'not  only  to  have  protected  you  from  us,  but  which  is  the 
•main  matter,  to  have  secured  you  to  take  what  coui-se  you 
had  pleased.     But  voluntarily,  and  without  constraint,  you 
rather  chose  to  follow  the  Athenians.     And  you  say  it  had 
been  a  dishonest  thing  to  have  betrayed  your  benefactors  : 
'butil  i:».more  dishonest,  and  more  unjust  by  far,  to  betray  the 
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Grecians  universally,  to  whom  you  have  sworn,  than  to  betray 
the  Athenians  alone  ;  especially  when  these  go  about  to  de- 
liver Greece  from  subjection,  and  the  other  to  subdue  it. 
Besides,  the  requital  you  make  the  Athenians  is  not  propor- 
tionable, nor   free    from  dishonesty  ;  for  you,   as  j^ou  say 
yourselves,  brought  in  the  Athenians  to  right  you  against 
injuries,  and  you  co-operate  with  them  in  injuring  others. 
And  howsoever  it  is  not  so  dishonest  to  leave  a  benefit  un- 
requited, as  to  make  such  a  requital,  as  though  justly  due, 
cannot  be  justly  done.     But  you  have  made  it  apparent, 
that  even  then  it  was  not  for  the  Grecians'  sake,  that  you 
alone  of  all  the  Boeotians  Medized  not,  but  because  the 
Athenians  did  not ;  yet  now,  you  that  would  do  as  the  Athe- 
nians did,  and  contrary  to  what  the  Grecians  did,  claim  fa- 
vour of  these,  for  what  you  did  for  the  others*  sake.     But 
there  is  no  reason  for  that ;  but  as  you  have  chosen  the 
Athenians,  so  let  them  help  you  in  this  trial.     And  produce 
not  the  oath  of  the  former  league,  as  if  that  should  save  you 
now;  for  you  have  relinquished  it, and  contrary  to  the  same, 
have  rather  helped  the  Athenians  to  subdue  the  iEginetae, 
and  others,  than  hindered  them  from  it.     And  this  you  not 
only  did  voluntarily,  and  having  laws  the  same  you  have 
now,  and  none  forcing  you  to  it  as  there  did  us,  but  also  re- 
jected our  last  invitation,  a  little  before  the  shutting  up  of 
your  city  to  quietness  and  neutrality.     Who  can,  therefore, 
more  deservedly  be  hated  of  the  Grecians  in  general  than 
you,  that  pretend  honesty  to  their  ruin  ?    And  those  acts 
wherein  formerly,  as  you  say,  you  have  been  beneficial  to 
the  Grecians,  you  have  now  made  apparent  to  be  none  of 
yours,  and  made  true  proof  of  what  your  own  nature  in- 
clines you  to.     For  with  Athenians  you  have  walked  in  the 
way  of  injustice.    And  thus  much  we  have  laid  open  touch- 
ing our  involuntary  Medizing,and  your  voluntary  Atticizing. 
And  for  this  last  injury  you  charge  us  with,  namely  the 
unlawful  invading  of  your  city  in  time  of  peace,  and  of 
your  new  moon  sacrifice,  we  do  not  think,  no  not  in  this 
action,  that  we  have  offended  so  much  as  you  yourselves. 
For  though  we  had  done  unjustly  if  we  had  assaulted  your 
city,  or  wasted  your  territory  as  enemies,  of  our  own  accord ; 
yet  when  the  prime  men  of  your  own  city,  both  for  wealth 
and  nobility,  willing  to  discharge  you  of  foreign  league, 
and  conform  you  to  the  common  institutions  of  all  Boeotia, 
did  of  their  own  accord  call  us  in,  wherein  lieth  the  injury 
then  ?    For  they  that  lead  transgress  rather  than  they  that 
follow.     But  as  we  conceive,  neither  they  nor  we   liave 
transgressed  at  all.     But  being  citizens  as  well  as  ypu,  and 
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having  more  to  hazard  tbey  opened  their  own  gates,  and 
took  us  into  the  city  as  friends  not  as  enemies,  with  inten- 
tion to  keep  the  ill-affected  from  being  worse,  and  to  do 
right  to  the  good  :  taking  upon  them  to  be  moderators  of 
your  councils,  and  not  to  deprive  the  city  of  your  persons ; 
but  to  reduce  you  into  one  body  with  the  rest  of  your  kind- 
red ;  and  not  to  engage  you  in  hostility  with  any,  but  to 
settle  you  in  peace  with  all. 

And  for  an  argument  that  we  did  not  this  as  enemies,  we 
did  harm  to  no  man ,  but  proclaimed,  that  if  any  man  were 
willing  to  have  the  city  governed  after  the  common  form  of 
all  fioeotia,  he  should  come  to  us.  And  you  came  willingly 
at  first  and  were  quiet;  but  afterwards  when  you  knew  wo 
were  but  few,  though  we  might  seem  to  have  done  some- 
-^hat  more  than  was  fit  to  do,  without  the  consent  of  your 
•multitude,  you  did  not  by  us  as  we  did  by  you,  first  innovate 
nothing  in  fact,  and  then  with  words  persuade  us  to  go 
forth  again,  but  contrary  to  the  composition  assaulted  us. 
And  for  those  men  you  slew  in  the  affray,  we  grieve  not  so 
much,  for  they  suffered  by  a  kind  of  law,  but  to  kill  those 
that  held  up  their  hands  for  mercy,  whom  taken  alive,  you 
afterwards  had  promised  to  spare,  was  not  this  a  horrid 
cruelty  ?  You  committed  in  this  business  three  crimes  one 
in  the  neck  of  another :  first  the  breach  of  the  composi- 
tion, then  the  death  that  followed  of  our  men,  and  thirdly 
the  falsifying  of  your  promise,  to  save  them  if  we  did  no 
hurt  to  any  thiug  of  yours  in  the  fields.  And  yet  you  say 
that  we  are  the  transgressors,  and  that  you  for  your  parts 
deserve  not  to  undergo  a  judgment.  But  it  is  otherwise. 
And  if  these  men  judge  aright  you  shall  be  punished  no\T 
for  all  your  crimes  at  once.  We  have  herein,  men  of  La- 
cedaemon,  been  thus  large  both  for  your  sakes  and  ours;. 
For  yours  to  let  you  see,  that  if  you  condemn  them  it  will 
be  no  injustice  ;  for  ours  that  the  equity  of  our  revenge  may 
the  better  appear.  Be  not  moved  with  the  recital  of  thefr 
virtues  of  old,  if  any  they  had,  which  though  they  ought  to 
help  the  wronged,  should  double  the  punishment  of  such 
as  commit  wickedness,  because  their  offence  doth  not  be- 
come them.  Nor  let  them  fare  ever  the  better  for  their 
lamentation  or  your  compassion,  when  they  cry  out  upon 
your  fathers'  sepulchres,  and  their  own  want  of  friends. 
For  we  on  the  other  side  affirm,  that  the  youth  of  our  city 
suffered  harder  measure  from  them  and  their  fathers,  partly 
slain  at  Coronea,  in  bringing  Boeotia  to  your  confederation, 
and  partly  alive  and  now  old,  and  deprived  of  their  children, 
make  far  juster  supplication  to  you  for  revenge.     And  pity 
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belottgeth  to  such  as  suffer  undeservetlly ;  but  on  the  con- 
trar}',  when  men  are  worthily  punished,  as  these  are,  it  is  to 
be  rejoiced  at.  And  for  their  present  want  of  friends,  they 
may  thank  themselves :  for  of  their  own  accord  they  re* 
jected  the  better  confederates.  And  the  law  hath  been 
broken  by  them,  without  precedent  wrong  from  us,  in  that 
they  condemned  our  men  spitefully,  rather  than  judicially ; 
in  which  point  we  shall  now  come  short  of  requiting  them  ; 
for  they  shall  suffer  legally,  and  not  as  they  say  they  do, 
with  hands  upheld  from  battle,  but  as  men  that  have  put 
themselves  upon  trial  by  consent. 

Maintain,  therefore,  ye  Lacedaemonians,  the  law  of  th« 
Grecians  against  these  men  that  have  transgressed  it,  aoud 
give  unto  us  that  have  suffered  contrary  to  the  law,  the  just 
recompence  of  our  alacrity  in  your  service.  And  let  not 
the  words  of  these  give  us  a  repulse  from  you  :  but  set  up 
an  example  to  the  Grecians,  by  presenting  unto  these  men 
a  trial,  not  of  words  but  of  facts ;  which  if  they  be  good, 
a  short  narration  of  them  will  serve  the  turn  ;  if  ill  compt 
orations  do  but  veil  them.  But  if  such  as  have  the  autho- 
rity as  you  have  now,  would  collect  the  matter  to  a  head^ 
and  according  as  any  man  should  make  answer  thereunto  so 
proceed  to  sentence,  men  would  be  less  in  the  search  of 
fair  speeches,  wherewith  to  excase  the  foulness  of  their 
actions. 

Thus  spake  the  Thebans. 

And  the  Lacedaemonian  judges  conceiving  their  interro- 
gatory to  stand  well,  namely,  whether  they  had  received 
any  benefit  by  them  or  not,  in  this  present  war,  for  they  had 
indeed  intreated  them  both  at  other  times,  according  to  the 
ancient  league  of  Pausanias  after  the  Medan  war  to  stand 
neutral ;  and  also  a  little  before  the  siege,  the  Plataeans  had 
rejected  their  proposition  of  being  common  friend  to  both 
Eides,  according  to  the  same  league,  taking  themselves  in 
.respect  of  these  their  just  offers,  to  be  now  discharged  of 
the  league,  and  to  have  received  evil  at  their  hands,  caused 
them  one  by  one  to  be  brought  fortli,  and  having  asked 
them  again  the  same  question,  whether  they  had  any  way 
benefited  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  their  confederates  in  this 
present  war  or  not;  as  they  answered,  not,  led  them  aside 
and  slew  them,  not  exempting  any.     Of  the  Plataeans  them- 
selves they  slew  no  less  than  two  hundred.    Of  Athenians 
who  were  besieged  with  diem  twenty-five.     The  women 
they  made  slaves  ;  and  the  Thebans  assigned  the  city  for  a 
year  or  thereabouts,  for  an  habitation'  to  such  Megarean«  as 
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in  seditictti  had  been  driven  from  their  Q^^rn,  and  to  all  thoe^ 
Platseans,  which  living  were  of  the  Tbeban  faction,  h^t 
»/terwards  pulling  it  all  down  to  the  ver}-  foundation,  they 
built  an  hospital  in  the  place  near  the  temple  of  Juno,  of 
two  hundred  feet  diameter,  with  chambers  on  every  side  in 
circle,  both  above  and  below ;  using  therein  the  roofs  and 
floors  of  the  Plataeans'  buildings.  And  of  the  rest  of  the 
stuff  that  was  in  the  city  wall,  as  brass  and  iron,  they  made 
bedsteads,  and  dedicated  tliem  to  Juno,  to  whom  also  they 
feuiit  a  stone  chapel  of  one  hundred  feet  over.  The  land 
tbey  confiscated,  and  set  it  u?  farm  afterwards  for  ten  years 
to  the  Thebans.  So  far  were  the  Lacedaemonians  alienated 
from  the  PJataeans,  especially  or  rather  altogether  for  the 
Thebans'  sake,  whom  they  thought  useful  to  them  in  the  w^ 
)DOW  on  foot.  So  ended  the  business  at  Piat^ca,  in  the  four- 
jlKore  and  thirteenth  year  after  their  league  oiade  with  fii/s 
Atbeuians. 

The  forty  gallies  of  the  Peloponnesiaos,  which  hjivrng  )»e<yi 
sent  to  aid  the  Lesbians,  fled  as  liath  been  related  throu^ 
the  wide  sea,  chased  by  the  Athenians,  and  tossed  by  storms 
on  the  coast  of  Crete,  came  thence  dispersed  into  P^lo* 
ponnesus,  and  found  thirteen  gallies,  Leucadians  and  ^ai~ 
braciots,  in  the  haven  of  Cyllene,  with  Brasidas  the  son  pf 
Teilis,  come  thither  to  be  of'council  with  Alcidas.  fyr 
the  Lacedaemonians,  seeing  they  failed  of  Lesbos,  deter- 
mined with  their  fleet  augmented  to  sail  to  Corcyra,  which 
was  in  sedition,  there  being  but  twelve  Athenian  gallies 
about  Naiipactus,  to  the  end  they  might  be  there  before 
tlie  supply  of  a  greater  fleet  .should  come  from  Atiiens.  So 
Brasidas  and  Alcidas  employed  themselves  in  that. 

The  sedition  in  Corcyra  began  upon  the  coming  home  of 
those  captives  which  were  taken  in  the  battle*  by  s^  at 
Epidanmus,  and  released  afterwards  by  the  Corinthians  at 
ihe  ransom  as  was  voiced,  of  eighty  talents,  for  which  they 
had  given  security  to  their  hosts  ;  but  in  fact,  for  tliat  they 
had  persuaded  the  Corinthians  that  they  would  put  Corcyra 
into  their  power.  These  men  going  from  man  to  man,  sp- 
licited  the  city  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  And  two  gal- 
lies being  now  come  in,  one  of  Athens,  another  of  Corinth, 
with  ambassadors  from  both  those  stages,  the  Corcyreeans 
upon  audience  of  them  both,  decreed  to  hold  the  Athenians 
for  their  confederates,  on  articles  agreed  onj  but  withal  to 
remain  friends  to  the  Peloponnesians,  as  they  had  formerly 
been.  There  was  one  Pithias,  voluntary  host  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  that  had  been  principal  magistrate  of  the  peo- 
ple.   Him  these  men  called  into  judgment,  and  laid  to  hia 

H  2 
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charge  a  practice  to  bring  the  citj^  into  the  servitude  of  the 
Athenians.  He  again  being  acquit,  called  in  question  five 
of  the  wealthiest  of  the  same  men,  saying  they  had  cut 
certain  stakes*  in  the  ground  belonging  to  the  temples  both 
of  Jupiter  and  of  Alcinus,  upon  every  of  which,  there  lay 
a  penalty  of  a  stater.f  And  the  cause  going  against  them, 
they  took  sanctuary  in  the  temples  to  the  end,  the  sumi 
being  great,  they  might  pay  it  by  portions,  as  they  should 
be  taxed.  But  Pithias,  for  he  was  also  of  the  senate,  ob- 
tained that  the  law  should  proceed.  These  five  being  by 
the  law  excluded  the  senate,  and  understanding  that 
Pithias,  as  long  as  he  was  a  senator,  would  cause  the  people 
to  hold  for  friends  and  foes,  the  same  that  were  so  to  th« 
Athenians,  conspired  with  the  rest, and  armed  with  daggers, 
suddenly  brake  into  the  senate  house,  and  slew  both  Pithias 
and  others,  as  well  private  men  as  senators,  to  the  number 
of  abf»at  sixty  persons  ;  only  a  few  of  those  of  Pithias  his 
faction  escaped  into  the  Athenian  galley  that  lay  yet  in  the 
harbour.  When  they  had  done  this,  and  called  the  Cor- 
cyraeans  to  an  assembly,  they  told  them  that  what  they  had 
■  done  was  for  the  best,  and  tiiat  they  should  not  be  now  in 
bondage  to  the  Athenians.  And  for  the  future  they  advised 
them  to  be  in  quiet,  and  to  receive  neither  party  with  more 
than  one  galley  at  once ;  and  to  take  them  for  enenjies  if 
they  were  more.  And  when  they  had  spoken  forced  them 
to  decree  it  accordingly.  They  also  presently  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Athens,  both  to  shew  that  it  was  fit  for  them  to  do 
what  they  had  done,  and  also  to  dissuade  such  Corcyrsans 
as  were  fled  thither  of  the  other  faction,  from  doing  any 
thing  to  their  prejudice,  for  fear  the  matter  should  fall  into 
a  relapse. 

When  these  arrived,  the  Athenians  apprehended  both 
the  ambassadors  themselves,  as  seditious  persons,  and  also  all 
those  Corcyrasans  whom  they  had  there  prevailed  with;  and 
sent  them  to  custody  in  Mgina.  In  the  mean  time,  upon 
the  coming  in  of  a  galley  of  Corinth  with  ambassadors 
from  Lacedaemon,  those  tnat  managed  the  state  assailed 
the  commons,  and  overcame  them  in  fight.  And  night 
coming  on,  the  commons  fled  into  the  citadel,  and 
the  higher  parts  of  the  city,  where  they  rallied  them- 
selves, and  encamped,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  haven  culled  the  Hillaique  haven.    But  the  nobility 


*  X4fMR«c  stakes,  either  for  vine  props,  which    are   particularly  called 
yiMRir,  or  tor  other  prophaae  use. 
f  Of  gur  mvney  about  fifteen  •billiogt  and  serenpance  haKpenuy. 
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seized  on  the  markpt-place  (where  also  the  most  of  them 
dwelt,)  and  on  the  haven  on  the  side  toward  the  continent. 

The  next  day  they  skirmished  a  little  with  shot,*  and 
both  parts  sent  abroad  into  the  villages  to  solicit  the  slave* 
with  promise  of  liberty,  to  take  their  parts.  And  the 
greatest  part  of  the  slaves  took  part  with  the  commons ; 
and  the  other  side  had  an  aid  of  eight  hundred  men  from 
the  continent. 

The  next  day  but  one  they  fought  again,  and  the  people  had 
the  victory,  having  the  odds  both  in  strength  of  places,  and 
in  number  of  men.  And  the  women  also  manfully  assisted 
them,  throwing  tiles  from  the  houses,  and  enduring  the 
tumult  even  beyond  the  condition  of  their  sex.  The  fe\T 
began  to  fly  about  twilight,  and  fearing  lest  the  people 
should  even  with  their  shout  take  the  arsenal,  and  so  come 
on  and  put  them  to  the  sword,  to  slop  their  passage,  set 
fire  on  the  houses  in  circle  about  the  market-place,  and 
upori  others  near  it.  Much  goods  of  merchants  were  herebj 
burnt,  and  the  whole  city,  if  the  wind  had  risen  and  car- 
ried the  flame  that  way,  had  been  in  danger  to  have  been^ 
destroyed.  When  the  people  had  gotten  the  victory,  the 
Corinthian  galley  stole  away,  and  most  of  the  auxiliaries 
got  over  privily  into  the  continent. 

The  next  day  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Diotrephes,  an 
Athenian  commander,  came  in  with  twelve  gallies  and  five 
hundred  Messenian  men  of  arms  from  Naupaetus,  and  both 
negociated  a  reconciliation,  and  induced  them  (to  the  end 
they  might  agree)  to  condemn  ten  of  the  principal  authors 
of  the  sedition  (who  presently  fled)  and  to  let  the  rest  alone, 
with  articles  both  between  themselves,  and  with  the  Athe- 
nians, to  esteem  friends  and  enemies,  the  same  the  Athenians 
did.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  would  have  been  gone, 
but  the  people  persuaded  him  before  he  went  to  leave  be- 
hind him  five  of  his  gallies,  the  better  to  keep  their  ad- 
versaries from  stirring,  and  to  take  as  many  of  theirs, 
which  they  would  man  with  Corcyraeans,  and  send  with 
him.  To  this  he  agreed,  and  they  made  a  list  of  those 
that  should  embark,  consisting  altogether  of  their  enemies. 
But  these  fearing  tq  be  sent  to  Athens^  took  sanctuary  in 
the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;.  but  Isicostralus  endea- 
voured to  raise  them,  and  spake  to  them,  to  put  them  into 
courage:  but  when  he  could  not  prevail,  the  people  (arm- 
ing themselves  on  pretence  that  their  diffidence  to  go  along 
\vith  isicostratus  proceeded  from  some  evil  intention)  took 

^  Arrows,  dart«,  stones,  and  the  like  missile  weapons. 
N   3  - 
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away  tbeir  arms  out  of  their  houses,  and  would  aho  have 
killed  some  of  them,  such  as  they  chanced  on,  if  ISico- 
Stratus  had  not  hindered  them. 

Others  also,  when  they  saw  this,  took  sanctuary  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  and  they  were  in  all  above  four  hundred. 
But  tfie  people  fearing  some  innovation,  got  them  by  per- 
suasion to  rise,  and  conveying  them  into  the  island  that 
lieth  over  against  the  temple  of  Juno,  sent  them  their 
necessaries  thither. 

The  sedition  standing  in  these  terms,  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  after  the  putting  over  of  these  men  into  the  island, 
arrived  the  JPeJoponuesian  lieet  from  Cyilene,  where  h»nce 
their  voyage  of  Ionia,  they  had  lain  at  anchor,  to  the 
number  of  three  and  fifty  sail.  Alcidas  had  the  command 
of  these,  as  before,  and  Brasidas  came  with  him  as  a  coun- 
sfelior.  And  having  tirst  put  in  at  >>ybota,  a  haven  of  the 
continent,  they  came  on  the  next  morning  by  break  of  day 
t6ward  Corcyia. 

The  Corcyiaeans  being  in  great  tumult  and  fear,  both  of 
the  seditious  within,  and  of  the  invasion  without,  made 
rtady  threescore  gallies,  and  still  as  any  of  them  were 
rbanned,  sent  tliein  out  against  the  enemy ;  whereas  the 
Athenians  had  advised  them  ta  give  leave  to  them  to  go 
fbtih  tirst,  and  then  the  Corcyraeans  to  follow  after  with 
fhe  whole  fleet  together.  When  their  gallies  came  forth 
thus  thin,  two  of  them  presently  turned  to  the  enem}',  and 
in  otiiers,  they  that  were  aboard,  were  together  by  the  ears 
among  themselves,  and  nothing  was  done  in  due  order. 
The  Peioponnesians  seeing  their  confusion,  opposed  them- 
selves to  the  Corcyraeans  with  twenty  gallies  only,  the  rest 
they -set  in  lirray  against  the  twelve  gallies  of  Athens, 
w^hereof  the  Salaniinia  and  the  Faralus  were  two. 

The  ('orcyrJEans  having  come  disorderly  up,  and  by  few 
at  once,  were  on  their  part,  in  much  distress  ;  but  the 
Athenians,  fearing  the  enemy's  number,  and  doubting  to 
be  environed,  would  never  come  up  to  charge  the  enemy 
#here  they  stood  thick,  nor  would  set  upon  the  gallies  tliat 
Were  placed  in  the  midst,  but  charged  one  end  of  them, 
and  dioWned  one  of  their  gallies  :  and  when  the  Felopon- 
ftfesians  afterwards  had  put  their  fleet  into  a  circular  figure, 
thfey  then  went  about  and  about  it,  endeavouring  to  put 
them  into  disorder;  which  they  that  were  fighting  against 
the  Curcyraians  perceiving,  and  fearing  such  another 
fchance  as  befel  theiii  formerly  at  Maupactns,  went  to  their 
aid,  and  uniting  tlremselves,  came  upon  the  Athenians  all 
together.  v 
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But  they  retiring,  rowed  astern,  intending  that  the  Coir 
cyrcans  should  take  that  time  to  escape  in ;  the)  themsetvei 
in  the  mean  time  going  as  leisurely  back  as  was  possible, 
and  keeping  the  enemy  still  a-head.  buch  was  this  battle, 
and  it  ended  about  sun-set. 

The  Corcyrajans  tearing  lest  the  enemy  in  pursuit  of  thclf 
victory,  should  have  come  directly  against  the  city,  or  take 
aboard  the  men  which  they  had  put  over  into  the  island^ 
or  do  them  some  other  mischief,  telched  back  the  men  into 
the  temple  ot'  J  uno  again,  and  guarded  the  city. 

But  the  Peloponnesians,  though  they  had  won  the  batik, 
yet  durst  not  invade  the  city,  but  having  taken  thirteen  o^' 
the  Corcyraean  gallies,  went  back  into  tbe  continent  I'roio 
whence  they  had  set  forth.  The  next  day  they  came  not 
unto  the  city,  no  more  than  before,  although  it  was  in  great 
tumult  and  alfright ;  and  though  also  Brasidas  (as  it  is  re- 
ported) advised  Alcidas  to  it,  but  had  not  et^ual  authority  ; 
but  only  landed  soldiers  at  the  promontory  of  Leucimna, 
and  wasted  their  territory. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  Corcyra,  fearing  ex- 
tremely lest  those  gallies  should  come  against  the  city,  not 
only  conierred  witu  those  in  sanctuary,  and  with  the  rest, 
about  how  the  city  might  be  preserved,  but  also  induced  some 
of  them  to  go  aboard,  iror  notwithstanding  the  sedition, 
they  manned  thirty  gallies,  in  expectation  that  the  deet  of 
the  enemy  should  have  entered.  But  the  Peloponnesiang 
having  been  wasting  of  their  tields  till  it  was  about  noon, 
went  tneir  ways  agaiu.  AVithin  night  the  Corcyraans  had 
notice  by  tires  ot  threescore  AUieuiun  gallies  coming  to- 
ward them  tiom  Leucas,  which  the  Athenians,  upon  intel- 
ligence of  the  sedition,  and  of  the  tieet  to  go  to  Corcyra 
under  Alcidas,  had  sent  to  aid  them,  uudel'  the  conduct  of 
i^ttrymedon  the  sou  of  Thucles, 

Ibv.-  Peloponnesians  theretbie,  as  soon  as  night  came, 
sailed  speedily  home,  keeping  still  the  shore,  and  causing 
their  gallies  to  be  earned  o\er  at  the  isthmus  of  Leucas, 
that  tbey  might  not  come  in  sight,  as  they  went  abouL 
But  the  people  of  Corcyra  hearing  of  tlie  Attic  gallies 
coming  in,  aad  the  going  otf  of  the  Peiopounesians, 
brought  into  the  city  tho»e  Messenians,*  whicli  before 
were  without,  and  appointing  the  gallies  which  they  had 
furnished,  to  come  about  into  the  ^iillaique  haven,  whilst 
accordingly  they  went  about,  slew  all  the  contrary  fac- 
tion they  could  lay  hands  on  ;  and  also  alterwiird;^  threw 

^  Tbat  came  with  NicotUratus, 

N  4 
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overboard  out  of  the  same  gallies,  all  those  they  had  be-* 
fore  persuaded  to  embark,  and  so  went  thence.  And 
coming  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  persuaded  fifty  of 
those  that  had  taken  sanctuary,  to  refer  themselves  to  a 
legal  trial  ;  all  which  they  condemned  to  die.  But  the 
most  of  the  sanctuary  men,  that  is,  all  those  that  were  not 
induced  to  stand  to  trial  by  law,  when  they  saw  what  was 
done,  killed  one  another  there-right  in  the  temple  :  some 
banged  themselves  on  trees,  every  one  as  he  had  means, 
made  himself  away.  And  for  seven  days  together  that 
Eurymedon  staid  there  with  his  threescore  gaJiies,  the 
Corcyraeans  did  nothing  but  kill  such  of  their  city  as  they 
took  to  be  their  enemies,  laying  to  their  charge  a  practice 
to  have  everted  the  popular  government. 

Amongst  whom,  some  were  slain  upon  private  hatred, 
and  some  by  their  debtors,  for  the  money  which  the\  had 
lent  them.  All  forms  of  death  were  then  seen,  and  (as  ia 
such  cases  it  usually  falls  out)  whatsoever  had  happened  at 
any  time,  happened  also  then,  and  more.  For  the  father 
slew  his  son,  men  were  dragged  out  of  the  temples,  aud 
then  slain  hard  by ;  and  some  immured  in  the  temple  of 
Bacchus,  died  within  it.  So  cruel  was  this  sedition,  and 
seemed  so  the  more,  because  it  was  of  these  the  first. 
For  afterwards  all  Greece,  as  a  man  may  say,  was  i^ 
commotion;  and  quarrels  arose  every  where  between  the 
patrons  of  the  commons,  that  sought  to  bring  in  the 
Athenians,  and  the  few,  that  desired  to  bring  in  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Now  in  time  of  peace  they  could  have 
had  no  pretence,  nor  would  have  been  so  forward  to  call 
them  in  ;  but  being  war,  and  confederates  to  be  had  for 
cither  party,  both  to  hurt  their  enemies,  and  strengthen 
themselves,  such  as  desired  alteration,  easily  got  them  to 
come  in.  And  rnanv  and  heinous  things  happened  in  the 
cities  through  this  sedition,  which  though  they  have  been 
before,  and  shall  be  ever,  as  long  as  human  nature  is 
the  same,  yet  they  are  more  calm,  and  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  the  several  conjunctures.*  For  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  as  well  cities  as  private  men,  are  belter  minded, 
because  they  be  not  plunged  into  necessity  of  doing  any 
thing  against  their  will ;  but  war  taking  away  the  afflu- 
ence of  daily  necessaries,  is  a  most  violent  master,  and 
conformeth  most  men's  passions  to  the  present  occasion. 
The  cities  therefore  being  now  in  sedition,  and  those  that 
fell  into  it  later,  having  heard  what  had  been  done  in  the 

*  MiT«<!<iXftt  tC»  (vrrvxtiih  changes  of  tbe  itat*  of  tbisg?. 
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former,  they  far  exceeded  the  same  in  newness  of  con- 
ceit, both  for  the  art  of  assaihng,  and  for  the  strangenes* 
of  their  revenges.  The  received  value  of  names  imposed 
for  signification  of  things,  was  changed  into  arbitrary  : 
for  inconsiderate  boldness,  was  counted  true-hearted  man- 
liness ;  provident  deliberation,  a  handsome  fear ;  mo- 
desty, the  cloak  of  cowardice ;  to  be  w  ise  in  every 
thing,  to  be  lazy  in  every  thing.  A  furious  suddenness 
was  reputed  a  point  of  valour.  To  re-advise  for  the 
better  security,  was  held  for  a  fair  pretext  of  tergiversa- 
tion. He  that  was  tierce,  was  always  trusty  ;  and  he  that 
contraried  such  a  one,  was  suspected.  He  that  did  insi- 
diate,  if  it  took,  was  a  wise  man  ;  but  he  that  could  smell 
out  a  trap  laid,  a  more  dangerous  man  than  he:  but  he 
that  had  been  so  provident  as  not  to  need  to  do  the  one  or 
the  other,  was  said  to  be  a  dissolver  of  society,  and  one 
that  stood  in  fear  of  his  adversary,  in  brief,  he  that  could 
outstrip  another  in  the  doing  of  an  evil  act,  or  that  could 
persuade  another  thereto,  that  never  meant  it,  was  com- 
mended. To  be  kin  to  another,  was  not  to  be  so  near  at 
to  be  of  his  society,  because  these  were  ready  to  under- 
take any  thing,  and  not  to  dispute  it.  I'or  these  societies* 
were  not  made  upon  prescribed  laws  of  profit,  but  for  ra- 
pine, contrary  to  the  laws  established.  And  as  fgr  mutual 
trust  amongst  them,  it  was  confirmed  not  so  much  bj 
(divine  law,t  as  by  the  communication  of  guilt.  And  what 
was  well  advised  of  their  adversaries,  they  received  with 
an  eye  to  their  actions,  to  see  whether  they  were  too  strong 
for  them  or  not,  and  not  ingenuously.  To  be  revenged 
■was  in  more  request,  than  never  to  have  received  injury. 
And  for  oaths  (when  any  were)  of  reconcilement,  being 
administered  in  the  present  for  necessity,  were  of  force  to 
such  as  had  otherwise  no  power:  but  upon  opportunity,  he 
that  first  durst,  thought  his  revenge  sweeter  by  the  trust, 
than  if  he  had  taken  the  open  "way.  For  thev  did  not 
only  put  to  account  the  safeness  of  that  course,  but  having 
circumvented  their  adversary  by  fraud,  assumed  to  them- 
selves withal,  a  mastery  in  point  of  wit.  And  dishonest 
men  for  the  most  part  are  sooner  called  able,  than  simple 
men  honest.  And  men  are  ashamed  of  this  title,  but  take 
a  pride  in  the  other.  The  cause  of  all  this  is  desire  of  rule, 
out  of  avarice  and  ambition,  and  the  zeal  of  contention''" 

*  The  uniting  of  companies  under  ceitain   lavs,  for  the  more  pro6tabl« 
iranazing  of  tUeir  trades  and  arts,  teemeth  to  have  been  in  use  then,  as  now. 
+  By  oath. 

t  ♦AMiix/a  properly  that  spite  which  reigneth   in  two  adrersaries  whiljt 
ejr  tiynt«nd,  or  «affern«s»  in  gtrifing. 
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from  those  two  proceeding.  For  such  as  were  of  authority 
in  the  pitiesj  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  faction,  pre- 
ferring under  decent  titles,  one  the  political  equality  of 
the  multitude  ;  the  other  the  moderate  aristocracy,  though 
in  words  they  seemed  to  be  servants  of  the  public,  they 
made  it  in  etiect  but  the  prize  of  their  contention.  And 
striving  by  whatsoever  means  to  overcome,  both  ventured 
on  most  horrible  outrages,  and  prosecuted  their  revenges 
still  further,  without  any  regard  of  justice,  or  the  pubhc 
good,  but  limiting  them,  each  faction,  by  their  own  ap- 
petite :  and  stood  ready,  whether  by  unjust  sentence,  or 
■with  their  own  hands,  when  they  should  get  power,  to 
satisfy  their  present  spite.  So  that  neither  side  made  ac- 
count to  have  any  thing  the  sooner  done  tor  religion  [of  an 
oath],  but  he  was  most  commended,  that  could  pass  a  bu- 
siness against  the  hair  with  a  fair  oration.  The  neutrals  of 
the  city  were  destroyed  by  both  factions ;  partly  because 
they  would  not  side  with  thern,  and  partly  for  envy  that 
they  should  so  escape. , 

Thus  was  wickedness  on  foot  in  every  kind,  throughout 

all  Greece,  by  the  occasion  of  their  sedition.     Sincerity 

(whereof  there  is  much  in  a  generous  nature)  was  laughed 

^own.     And  it  was  far  the  best  course,  to  stand  diffidently 

against  each  other,    with  their  thoughts  in   battle  array, 

which  no  speech  was  so  powerful,  nor  oath  terrible  enough 

to  disband.     And   being  jail  of  them,  the  more  they  con, 

sjdered,  the  more  desperate  of  assurance,  they  rather  con. 

triyed  how  to  avoid  a  mischief,  than  were  able  to  rely  Oq 

any  man's  faith.     And  for  the  most  part  such  as  had  t^e 

least  wit,  had  the  best  success  ;  for  both  their  own  defect, 

and  the  subtilty  of  their  adversaries,  putting' them  imo 

a  great  fear  to  be  overcome  in  words,  or  at  least  in   pre- 

insidiation,  by   their   enemy's   great  craft,  they  therefore 

went  roundly  to   work   witii  them,  with  deeds.     Whereas 

the   other,  not   caring  though   they  were  perceived,  and 

thinking  they  needed  not  to  take  by  force,  what  ttiey  might 

do  by  plot,  were   thereby  unprovided,  and   so  the  more 

easily  slain. 

In  Corcyra  then  were  these  evils  for  the  most  part  com- 
mitted fiibt ;  and  so  were  all  other,  which  either  such  men 
as  have  been  governed  with  pride,  rather  than  modesty, 
by  those  on  Avhom  they  take  revenge,  were  like  to  commit 
in  taking  it;  or  which  such  men  as  stand  upon  their  deli- 
very from  long  poverty,  out  of  covetousness  (chiefly  to 
have  their  neighbour's  goods)  would  contrary  to  justice 
give  their  voices  to  :  or  which  men,  not  lor  covetousness, 
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but  assailing  each  other  on  equal  terms,  carried  away  with 
the  unrjjliness  of  their  anger,  would  cruelly  aad  inexorably 
execute. 

And  the  common  course  of  life  being  at  that  time  con- 
founded in  the  city  ;  the  nature  of  man,  which  is  wont 
even  against  law  to  do  evil,  gotten  now  above  the  law, 
shewed  itself  with  delight,  to  be  too  weak  for  passion,  too 
strong  for  justice,  and  enemy  to  alt  supeiiorily.  Else  they 
would  never  have  preferred  revenge  bciore  innocence,  nor 
lucre  (whensoever  the  envy  of  it  was  without  power  to  do 
them  hurt)  before  justice.  And  for  the  laws  common  to  all 
men  in  such  cases,  (which,  as  long  as  they  be  in  force, 
give  hope  to  all  that  sutler  mjur})  men  desire  uot  to  leave 
ihem  standing,  against  the  need  a  man  in  danger  may 
have  of  them,  but  b^  their  revenges  on  oiheis,  to  be 
beforehand  in  subverting  them.  Such  nere  the  passions 
oi'  the  Corcyraeans  first  of  all  other  Grecians,  towards  one 
another  in  the  city.  An^  Eurymedon  and  the  Athenian* 
departed  with  their  gallies. 

Afterwards  such  of  the  Corcyraeans  as  had  fled  (for  there 
escaped  about  five  hundred  of  them)  having  seized  on  their 
forts  in  the  continent,  impatroni;sed  themselves  of  their 
own  territory  on  the  other  side,  and  from  thence  came 
over  and  robbed  the  islanders,  and  did  them  much  hurt; 
and  there  grew  a  great  famine  in  the  city.  They  likewise 
sent  ambassadors  to  Lacedaemon  and  Corinth,  concerning 
their  reduction ;  and  when  they  could  get  nothing  done, 
having  gotten  boats,  and  some  auxiliary  soldiers,  they  passed 
awhile  after,  to  the  number  of  about  six  hundred,  into  the 
island.  Where,  when  they  had  set  fire  on  their  boats  that 
they  might  trust  to  nothing  but  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  field,  they  went  up  into  the  hill  Istone, 
and  having  there  fortified 'themselves  with  a  wall,  infested 
those  within,  and  were  masters  of  the  territory. 

In  the  end  of  the  same  summer  the  Athenians  sent 
twenty  gallies  into  Sicily,  under  the  command  of  Laches 
the  son  of  Melanopus,  and  Chariadas  the  son  of  Euphiietus: 
for  the  Syracusians  and  the  Leontines  were  now  warring 
against  each  other.  The  confederates  of  the  Syracusians 
were  all  the  Doric  cities,  (except  the  Camariuceans)  which 
also  in  the  beginning  of  this  war  were  reckoned  in  the 
league  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  had  not  yet  aided 
them  in  the  war.  The  confederates  of  the  Leontines  were 
the  Chalcidique  cities,  together  with  Camarina.  And  la 
Italy  the  Locrians  were  with  the  Syracusians;  but  the 
Rhegians,  according  to  their  consanguinity,  took  part  with 
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the  Leontines.  Now  the  confederates  of  the  Leontines, 
in  respect  of  their  ancient  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  as 
also  for  that  they  were  lonians,  obtained  of  the  Athenians 
to  send  them  gallies,  for  that  the  Leontines  were  deprived 
by  the  Syracusians  of  the  use  both  of  the  land  and  sea. 
And  so  the  people  of  Athens  sent  aid  unto  them,  pre- 
tending propinquity,  but  intending  both  to  hinder  the 
transportation  of  corn  from  thence  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
also  to  taste  the  possibility  of  taking  the  states  of  Sicily 
into  their  own  hands.  These  arriving  at  Rhegium  in  Italy, 
joined  with  the  confederates,  and  began  the  war ;  and  so 
ended  this  summer. 

The  next  winter  the  sickness  fell  upon  the  Athenians 
again  (having  indeed  never  totally  left  the  city,  though 
there  \yas  some  intermission,)  and  continued  above  a  year 
after.  But  the  former  lasted  two  years;  inspmuch  as  no- 
thing afflicted  the  Athenians,  or  impaired  their  strength 
ijiore  than  it:  for  the  number  that  died  of  it,  of  rpen  of 
arms  enrolled,  were  no  less  than  four  thousand  four  hundred, 
and  horsemen  three  hundred,  of  t)ie  other  multitude,  in- 
numerable. There  happened  also  at  the  same  time 
many  earthquakes,  both  in  Athens  and  in  Euboea,  and 
also  amongst  the  BcEotians,  and  ii)  Boeotia,  chiefly  at 
Orchomenus. 

The  Athenians  and  Rhegians  that  were  now  in  Sicily, 
made  war  the  same  winter  on  the  islands  called  the  Islands 
of  iEolus,  with  thirty  gallies.  For  in  summer  it  was  im- 
possible to  war  upon  them  for  the  shallowness  of  the  water. 
These  islands  are  inhabited  by  the  Liparaans,  who  are  a 
colony  of  the  Cnidians,  and  dwell  in  one  of  the  same 
islands,  no  great  one,  called  Lipara,  and  thence  they  go 
forth,  and  husband  the  rest,  which  are  Dydime,  Strongile, 
and  Hiera.  The  inhabitants  of  those  places  have  an  opi- 
nion, that  in  Hiera,  Vulcan  exerciseth  the  craft  of  a  smith: 
for  it  is  seen  to  send  forth  abundarjce  of  fire  in  the  day- 
time, and  of  smoke  in  the  night.  These  islands  are  ad- 
jacent to  the  territory  of  the  Siculi*  and  Messenians,  but 
were  confederates  of  the  Syracusians.  When  the  Athe- 
nians had  wasted  their  fields,  and  saw  they  would  not  come 
in,  they  put  off  again  and  went  to  Rhegium.  And  sq 
ended  this  winter,  and  the  fifth  year  of  this  war,  written 
by  Thucydides. 

*  St'kiXoi.  There  arc  in  ThuCTdidps  mentioned  z/«iXoi  and  Si»a»«T«^ 
wliereot  this  latter  is  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  in  jfcneral,  the 
fx)rmer,  are  only  tliosc  that  were  of  that  name  anciently  in  Italy,  9ud  eomiuf 
«>er  into  Sicily,  gave  that  name  to  the  island. 
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YEAR  VI. 

The  next  summer  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  confe- 
derates came  as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  under  the  conduct  of 
Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus,  intending  to  have  invaded  At- 
tica ;  but  by  reason  of  the  many  earthquakes  that  then  hap- 
pened they  turned  back,  and  the  invasion  proceeded  not. 

About  the  same  time,  Euboea  being  then  troubled  with 
earthquakes,  the  sea  came  in  at  Orobiee,  on  the  part  which 
then  was  land,  and  being  impetuous  withal,  overflowed  most 
part  of  the  city,  whereof  part  it  covered,  and  part  it  washed 
down,  and  made  lower  in  the  return  ;  so  that  it  is  now  sea, 
which  before  was  land.  And  the  people,  as  many  as  could 
not  prevent  it  by  running  up  into  the  higher  ground, 
perished.  Another  inundation  like  unto  this,  happened  in 
the  isle  of  Atalanta,  on  the  coast  of  Locris  of  the  Opuntians, 
and  carried  away  part  of  the  Athenians'  fort  there,  and  of 
two  gallies  that  lay  on  dry  land,  it  brake  one  in  pieces. 

Also  there  happened  at  Peparethus  a  certain  rising  of  th« 
water,  but  it  brake  not  in.  And  a  part  of  the  wall,  the 
Town-house,*  and  some  few  houses  besides,  were  over- 
thrown by  the  earthquakes.  The  cause  of  such  inundation, 
for  my  part,  I  take  to  be  this ;  that  the  earthquake  where 
it  was  very  great,  did  there  send  off  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
returning  there  on  a  sudden,  caused  the  water  to  come  on 
with  greater  violence.  And  it  seemeth  unto  me,  that  with- 
out an  earthquake,  such  an  accident  could  never  happen. 

The  same  summer,  divers  others,  as  they  had  several  occa- 
sions, made  war  in  Sicily.  So  also  did  the  Siciliansf  amongst 
themselves,  and  the  Athenians  with  their  confederates. 
But  I  will  make  mention  only  of  such  most  memorable 
tilings  as  were  done  either  by  the  confederates  there  witk 
the  Athenians,  or  against  the  Athenians  by  the  enemv. 

Chara;ades  the  Athenian  general  bemg  slain  by  the  Sv- 
racusians,  Laches,  who  was  now  the  sole  commander  of  the 
fleet,  together  with  the  confederates,  made  war  on  Mylss 
a  town  belonging  to  Messana.  There  were  in  Mylae  two 
companies  of  Messanians  in  garrison,  the  which  also  laid 
a  certain  ambush  for  those  that  came  up  from  the  fleet. 
But  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates,  both  put  to  flight 
those  that  were  in  ambush,  with  the  slaughter  of  most  of 
them,  and  also  assaulting  their  fortification,  forced  them 
on  composition  both  to  render  the  citadel,  and  to  o-q  along 
with  them  against  Messana.  After  this,  upon  the  approach 
•f  the  Athenians  and   their  confederates,  the  Messanians 
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compounded  likewise,  and  gave  them  hostages,  and  such 
other  security  as  was  requisite. 

The  same  summer  the  Athenians  sent  thirty  gallies  aboyt 
Peloponnesus,  under  the  command  of  Demosthenes  tbe 
son  of  Antisthenes,  and  of  Proclus  the  son  of  Theo- 
dorus;  and  sixty  gallies  more,  with  two  thousand  men 
of  arms,  commanded  by  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  into 
Melos.  For  the  Athenians,  in  respect  that  the  Melians* 
were  islanders,  and  yet  would  neither  be  their  subjecU 
nor  of  their  league,  intending  to  subdue  them.  But 
when  upon  the  wasting  of  their  fields  they  still  stood  out, 
they  departed  from  Melos,  and  sailed  to  Oropus,  in  the 
opposite  continent. 

Being  there  arrived  within  night,  the  men  of  arms  left 
the  gallies,  and  marched  presently  by  land  to  Tanagra,  in 
Bceotia.  To  which  place  upon  a  sign  given,  the  Athenians 
that  were  in  the  city  of  Athens,  came  also  forth,  with  their 
whole  forces  led  by  Hipponicus  the  son  of  Callias,  and 
Eurymedon  the  son  of  Thucles,  and  joined  with  them ; 
and  pitching  their  camp,  spent  the  day  in  wasting  the  ter- 
ritory of  Tanagra,  and  lay  there  the  night  following. 

The  next  day  they  defeated  in  battle,  such  of  the  Ta- 
nagrians  as  came  out  against  them,  and  also  certain  suc- 
cours sent  them  from  Thebes ;  and  when  they  had  taken 
lip  the  arms  of  those  that  were  slain,  and  erected  a  trophy, 
they  returned  back,  the  one  part  to  Athens,  the  other  to 
their  fleet.  And  Nicias  with  his  sixty  gallies,  having  first 
sailed  alono-  the  coast  of  Locris,  and  wasted  it,  came  home 

likewise.  ,       ^  ,  •  j    i 

About  the  same  time  the  Peloponnesians  erected  tne 
colony  of  Heraclea  in  Trachinia,  with  this  intention  :  the 
Meliansfin  the  whole  contain  these  three  parts:  Paralians, 
Hierans,  and  Trachinians.  Of  these  the  Trachinians  being 
afflicted  with  war  from  the  Oeteans  their  borderers,  thought 
at  first  to  have  joined  themselves  to  the  Athenians ;  but 
fearing  that  they  would  not  be  faithful  unto  them,  they  sent 
to  Lacedajmon,  choosing  for  their  ambassador  Tisamenus. 
And  the  Dorians,  who  are  the  mother  nation  to  the  Lace- 
dscmonians,  sent  their  ambassadors  likewise  with  him,  with 
the  same  requests.  For  they  also  were  infested  with  war 
from  the  same  Oeteans.  ,        ,  • 

Upon  audience  of  these  ambassadors,  the  Lacedamonians 
concluded    to    send   out  a  colony,    both    intending    the 

#  WKKiot.  The  M  Miana  mentioned  a  little  after  thii,  are  not  islanders,  nor 
termed,  MriXw.  bat  Mb^mk.  .     .,  ,.  ,* 

+  u^Mk,  »T*<>P^*  "^  TaeiBaly,  near  the  Meliaa  gulf. 
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reparation  of  the  injuries  doDC  to  the  Trachinians  and  to 
the  Dorians ;  and  conceiving  withal,  that  the  town  would 
stand  very  commodiously,  for  their  war  with  the  Athenians, 
inasmuch  as  they  might  tliereby  have  a  navy  ready,  wh-jre 
the  passage  was  but  short,  against  Euboea ;  and  it  would 
much  further  their  conveyance  of  soldiers  into  Thrace. 
And  they  had  their  mind  wholly  bent  to  the  building  of 
the  place. 

First  therefore  tbey  asked  counsel  of  die  oracle  in  Delphi; 
and  the  oracle  having  bidden  them  do  it,  they  sent  inha- 
bitants thither,  both  of  their  own  people,  and  of  the  neigh- 
boars  about  thena,  aod  gave  leave  also  to  any  that  would  to 
go  thither  out  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  save  only  to  the 
Loniaos,  Acbaians,  and  some  few  other  nations. 

The  conductors  of  the  colony  were  three  Laceda^otoniaos ; 
Leon,  Alcidas,  and  Daaiagon  :  who  taking  it  in  hand,  buiJt 
^e  city,  which  is  now  called  Heraclea,  from  the  veiy-  foun- 
«Ution ;  being  distant  from  Therniopylas  forty  furlongs, 
aad  from  the  sea  twenty.  Also  they  made  houses  for  gal- 
Hcs  to  lie  under,  begiiiuing  close  to  Thermopylae,  against 
the  very  strait,  to  the  end  to  have  them  the  more  de- 
fensible. 

The  Athenians,  wlien  this  city  was  peopled,  were  at 
fijst  afraid,  and  thought  it  to  be  set  up  especially  against 
£uhaea;  because  from  thence  to  Cneuui,  a  pi'omoutory  of 
Euboea,  the  passage  is  but  short.  But  it  fell  out  after- 
wards otherwise  than  tbey  imagined,  for  they  had  no  ereat 
harm  by  it.  The  reason  whereof  was  this  :  that  the  Thes- 
salians  who  had  the  towns  of  tliose  parts  in  their  power, 
mid  «pon  whose  ground  it  was  built,  afflicted  these  new 
^a^^rs  wirii  a  cojatinual  war,  till  they  had  worn  them 
out,  though  they  were  many  indeed  in  the  beginni»g, 
(for  being  the  fbnndation  of  the  Laced gemonians,  every 
one  went  tUithar  boldly,  conceiving  the  city  to  be  an  as- 
jwred  one)  and  ciiieHy  the  governors  themselves,  seut 
jiiither  from  Lacedamon,  undid  the  business,  and  dis- 
peopled the  city  by  frightening  most  men  away,  for  that 
tiiey  governed  severely,  and  sometimes  also  u'njustlv,  bv 
^  Mhich  means  tlieir  aeighbours  more  easily  prevailed  against 
Ihem, 

The  same  summer,  and  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Athenians  staid  iu  Melos,  those  other  Athenians  that  were 
.  in  the  thirty  gallies  about  Peloponnesus,  slew  first  certain 
(garrison  soldiers  in  Ellomenus,  a  place  of  Leucadia,  by 
ambushment.  But  afterwards  with  a  greater  fleet,  and 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  Acartianiaas  (who  followed 
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the  army,  all  (but  the  Oeniades)  that  could  bear  arms)  and 
with  the  Zacynthians  and  Cephalonians,  and  fifteen  ga- 
hes   of   the   Oorcyraians,  made  war  against  the  city  itselt 
of  Leucas.     The   Leucadians,  though   they  saw  their  ter- 
ritory  wasted   by    them,  both   without  the  isthmus     and 
within,  (where  the  city  of  Leucas  standeth,  and  the  temple 
of  Apol  o)  yet  they  durst  Hot  stir,  because  the  number  of 
die  enemy  was  so  great.     And  the  Acarnanians  entreated 
Demosthenes  the  Athenian   general  to  wall  them  up,  con- 
ceiving that  they  might  easily  be  expunged  by  a  siege,  and 
desi  ing  to  be  Vid  o?  a  city  their  continual  enemy.     But 
Demosthenes  was  persuaded  at  the  same  time  by  the  Mes- 
senbns   that  seeing  so  great  an  army  was  together,  it  would 
Te  honounble  for  lim  To  invade  the  iEtolians    principally, 
as  bdng  enemies   to  Naupactus ;   and   that  it  these  were 
Subdued,    the  rest   of    the  continent  thereabouts    would 
easily  be  added  to  the  Athenian  dominion,     lor  they  al- 
3,  that  though  the  nation  of  the  ^tolians  were  great 
ItTh  w-irlike    vet  their  habitation  was  m  villages  unwalled, 
undttose  at  great  distances;  and  were  but  light-armed 
^nd  m'St  thefefore  with  no  great  difficulty  be  all  subdued 
beforTfhey  could  unite  themselves  for  de  ence.     And  they 
adv^ed   him  to  take  in  hand   first  the  Apodot.ans  ;  next 
^e  Oph  onians,    and   after  them  the  Eurytanians,  which 
are  the^ (greatest  part  of  ^tolia,  of  a  most  strange  language, 
and    thft  are  reported  to  eat  raw  flesh;  for  these  being 
subdued,  the  rest  would  easily  follow.  , 

But  hi,  induced  by  the  Messenians,  whom  he  favoured 
buf  especially  because  he  thought,  without  the  forces  of 
the  people  o^f  Athens,  with  the  confederates  only  of  the 
continent,  and   with  the  iEtolians     to  invade  Bceot.a  b^ 
land    going  first  through  the  Locri  O^olas,  ^n^  so  to  Cyt  - 
nium  If  Doris,  having  l^nassus  on  the  nght  hand,  till 
the  descent  thereof  into   the   territory  ot  the  Phoca^ans, 
which  people,  for   the  friendship  they  ever  bore  to  the 
Athenians     would  he  thought,    be   willing  to   follow  hu 
army    ad  il^not  mieht  be  tbrced)  and  upon  the  Phoca^ans 
bordere  h  Boeotia.    Inuting  ofi^  therefore  with  h's   vvhol« 
nrmy    a-ainst  the  minds  of  the  Acarnanians  from  Leucas, 
he  sailed  unto  Solium  by  the  shore    and  there  having  com- 
Wprl   hi,  conceit  with  the  Acarnanians,   when  they 
3dt'  a^Kove  o"  it,  because  of  his  refusal  to  besiege 
Leucas   he  himself  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  Ccphaloman., 
7^rinthi-fns     and    three  .hundred  Athenians,  the  sold.er- 
Zacynthwvns,    aim  of  Corcyra  were  now 

-  "gL-le  r;" t:r'reU  tthl  iEtoin,,  having  6e„eo„  .  city 
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of  Locris,  for  the  seat  of  his  war.  Now  these  Locrians 
called  Ozolac,  were  confederates  of  the  Athenians,  and 
were  to  meet  them  with  their  whole  power  in  the  heart  of 
the  country.  For  being  confiners  on  the  yttolians,  and 
tising  the  same  manner  of  arming,  it  was  thought  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  great  utility  in  the  war,  to  have  them  in 
their  army ;  for  that  they  knew  their  manner  of  fight,  and 
were  acquainted  with  the  country.  Having  lain  the  night 
with  his  whole  army  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Neraeiu*,* 
(wherein  the  poetHesiodus  is  reported  by  them  that  direli 
thereabout  to  have  died,  foretold  by  an  oracle  that  be 
should  die  in  Nemea)  in  the  morning  betimes  he  dislodged 
and  marched  into  ^tolia. 

The  first  day  he  took  Potidania,  the  second  day  Crocy* 
lium,  the  third  Tichium.  There  he  staid,  and  sent  the 
booty  he  had  gotten  to  Enpolium  in  Locris.  For  he  pur- 
posed, when  he  had  subdued  the  rest,  to  invade  the 
Ophionians  afterwards,  (if  they  submitted  not)  in  his  return 
to  Naupactus. 

But  the  j?!tolians  knew  of  this  preparation  when  it  was 
first  resolved  on ;  and  afterwards  when  the  army  was  en* 
tered,  they  were  united  into  a  mighty  army  to  make  head. 
Insomuch  as  that  the  ftirthest  off  of  the  Ophionians,  tliat 
reach  out  to  the  Melian  gulf,  the  Bomians  and  Callians 
came  in  with  their  aids.^ 

The  Messenians  gavfe  the  same  advice  to  Demostlienei 
that  they  had  done  before  ;  and  alleging  that  the  conquest 
of  the  ^tolians  would  be  but  easy,  willed  him  to  march 
with  all  speed  against  them,  village  after  village,  and  not 
to  stay  while  they  were  all  united,  and  in  order  of  battle 
against  him,  but  to  attempt  always  the  place  which  was 
next  to  hand.  He,  persuaded  by  them,  and  confident  ojf 
his  fortune,  because  nothing  had  crossed  him  hitheito, 
without  tarrying  for  the  Locrians  that  should  have  come 
in  with  their  aids,  (for  his  greatest  want  was  of  darters 
fight-armed)  marched  to  ^gitium,  which  approachinc^,  h« 
won  by  force,  the  men  havin^  fled  secretly  out,  and  en- 
camped themselves  on  the  hills  above  it:  for  it  stood  in  a 
mountainous  place,  and  about  eighty  fnrlong-s  from  th« 
•ea.  But  the  ^tolians,  (for  by  this  time  thev  were  come 
with  their  forces  to  iEgitium)  charged  the  Athenians  and  their 
confederates,  and  running  down  upon  them,  some  one  way 
some  another  from  the  hills,  plied  them  with  their  dart& 
And  when  the  army  of  the  Athenians  assaulted  them  they 

*  *Iif*r>     Th«  «-hol<  c«mtcrat«d  groand  wherein  tli«  t«iBpi«  sto^tl,  n-A  tk« 
ch«rcii  yaly. 
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retired  ;  and  when  it  retired  they  assaulted.  So  that  the 
fight  for  a  good  while,  was  nothing  hut  alternate  chase  and 
retreat ;  and  the  Athenians  had  the  worst  in  both. 

Neverthetess,  as  long  as  their  archers  had  arrows  and 
were  able  to  use  them,  (for  the  .Etolians,  by  reason  they 
were  not  armed,  were  put  back  still  with  the  shot)  they 
held  out.  But  when  upon  the  death  of  their  captain,  the 
archers  were  dispersed,  and  the  rest  were  also,  weaned, 
having  a  long  time  continued  the  said  labour  of  pursuuig 
and  retiring"  and  the  >Etolians  continually  afflicting  them 
with  their  darts,  they  were  forced  at  length  to  fly ;  and 
lighting  into  hollows  without  isstie,  and  into  places  they 
were  not  acquainted  withal,  were  destroyed.  For  Chromon,  a 
Messenian,  who  was  their  guide  for  the  ways,  was  slain.  And 
the  JEtolians  pursuing  them  still  with  darts,  slew  many  of 
them  quickly,  whilst  they  fled,  being  swift  of  foot,  and 
without  armour.  But  the  most  of  them  missing  their  way, 
and  entering  into  a  wood  which  had  no  passage  through, 
the  JEtolians  set  it  on  fire,  and  burnt  it  about  them. 

All  kinds  of  shifts  to  fly,  and  all  kinds  of  destruction 
were  that  day  in  the  army  of  the  Athenians.  Such  as  re- 
mained,  with  much  ado  got  to  the  sea,  and  to  Oeneon,  a 
city  of  Locris,  from  whence  they  first  set  forth. 

There  died  very  many  of  the  confederates,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men  of  arms  of  the  Athenians ;  that  was 
their  number,  and  all  of  them  able  men.  These  men  of 
the  very  best  died  in  this  war :  Procles  also  was  there  slam, 
one  of  the  generals.  When  they  had  received  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  from  the  iEtolians  under  truce,  and  were 
gotten  again  toNaupactus,  they  returned  with  the  fleet  to 
Athens  But  they  left  Demosthenes  about  Naupactus, 
and  those  parts,  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  Athenian 
people,  for  the  loss  that  had  happened. 

About  the  same  time  the  Athenians  that  were  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  sailed  unto  Locris,  and  landmg,  overcame 
such  as  made  head  ;  and  took  in  PeripoUum,  situate  on  tU« 

river  Halex.  ,      .  ,    . 

The  same  summer  the  iEtolians  having  sent  their  am- 
bassadors/relephas  an  Ophionian,  Boryades  an  Eurvtanian, 
and  Tisander  an  Apodotian,  tb  Corinth  and  Lacedjcmon, 
persuaded  them  to  send  an  army  against  Naupactus,  tor 
that  it  harboured  the  Athenians  against  them.  And  the 
l^ccdamonians  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  sent  theiu 
three  thousand  men  of  arms  of  their  conte(leiates;of  wh.cli 
five  hundred  were  of  Heraclea,  the  new-built  city  ot  Ira- 
chinia.    The  general  of  the  army  was  Eury  lochus  a  Spartan, 
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with  whom  Massarius  and  Menedalus*  went  also  along, 
Spartans  likewise. 

When  the  army  was  assembled  at  Delphi,  Eurylochus 
sent  a  herald  to  the  Locrians  of  Ozolae,  both  because  their 
way  lay  through  them  to  Naupactus,  and  also  because  he 
desired  to  make  them  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  Of  all 
the  Locrians  the  Amphissians  co-operated  with  him  most, 
as  standing  most  in  tear  for  the  enmity  of  the  Phocaeans. 
And  they  first  e:iving  hostages,  induced  others,  who  like- 
wise were  afraid  of  the  coming  in  of  the  army,  to  do  the 
like :  the  Myonians  first,  being  their  neighbours,  for  this 
way  is  Locris  of  most  difficult  access,  then  the  iphnaeans, 
Messapians,  Tritaeans,  Challaeans,  Tolophonians,  Hessians, 
and  the  Oeantheans.  AH  these  went  with  them  to  the  war. 
The  Olpaeans  gave  them  hostages,  but  followed  not  the 
army.  But  the  Hyeans  would  give  them  no  hostages  till 
they  had  taken  a  village  of  theirs  called  Polis. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  and  he  had  sent  the  host- 
ages away  to  Cytinium  in  Doris,  he  marched  with  his  army 
towards  Naupactus,  through  the  territory  of  the  Locrians. 
And  as  he  marched  he  took  Oeneon  a  town  of  theirs,  and 
Eupolium,  because  they  refused  to  yield  unto  him. 

When  they  were  come  into  the  territory  of  Naupactus, 
the  ^tolians  being  there  already  to  join  with  them,  they 
wasted  the  fields  about,  and  took  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
being  unfortified.  Then  they  went  to  Molychrium,a  colony 
of  the  Corinthians,  but  subject  to  the  people  of  Athens,  and 
look  that.  Now  Demosthenes  the"  Athenian,  for  ever  since 
the  ^^tolian  business  he  abode  about  Naupactus,  having 
been  pre-advertised  of  this  army,  and  being  afraid  to  lose 
the  city,  went  amongst  the  Acarnanians,  and  with  much 
ado,  because  of  his  departure  from  before  Leucas,  per- 
iuaded  them  to  relieve  Naupactus,  and  they  sent  along  with 
lim  in  his  gallies  one  thousand  men  of  arms,  which  enter- 
ng  were  the  preservation  of  the  city  ;  for  there  was  dan- 
ger, the  walls  being  of  a  great  compass,  and  the  defendant* 
ew,  that  else  they  should  not  have  been  able  to  inake  them 
jood.  Eurylochus,  and  those  that  were  with  him,  when 
hey  perceived  that  those  forces  were  entered,  and  that  it 
vas  impossible  to  take  the  city  by  assault,  departed  thence 
lot  into  Peloponnesus,  but  to  iEolis,  now  called  Calydon, 
md  to  Pleuron,  and  to  other  places  thereabouts,  and  also 
o  Proschion  in  iEtolia.  For  the  Ambraciots  coming  to 
hem  persuaded  them  to  undertake,  together  with  th*m- 

*  Th.es«  ire  aftcrwartli  called  Macaxiua  and  M«n«<lai«ak 
O  2 
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selves  the  enterprize  against  Argos,  and  the  rest  of  Amphi- 
lochia  and  Acurnania, saying  withal  that  if  they  could  over- 
oouie  these,  the  rest  of  that  continent  would  enter  into  the 
league  of  the  Lacedajinonians.  Whereunto  Eurylochus  as* 
sented  and  dismissing  the  iEtolians,  lay  quiet  in  those  parts 
yr'ijh  his  array,  till  such  time  as  the  Amhraciots  being  coma 
with  fclieir  forces  before  Argos,  he  should  have  need  to  aid 
tbeiB.     Anx:l  so  this  summer  ended. 

The  Athenians  that  were  in  Sicily  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  together  with  the  Grecians  of  their  league,  and  a« 
many  of  the  Siculi*  as  having  obeyed  the  Syracusians  by 
force,  or  being  their  confederates  before,  had  now  revolted, 
warred  jointly  against  Nessaf  a  town  of  Sicily,  the  citadel 
whereof  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Syracusians ;  and  th«y 
assaulted  the  same,  but  when  they  could  not  win  it,  thej 
retired.  In  the  retreat  the  Syracusians  that  were  in  th« 
citadel  sallied  out  upon  the  confecjeratcs  that  retired  later 
than  the  Athenians,  and  charging,  put  a  part  of  the  army 
to  flight,  and  killed  not  a  few. 

After  this  Laches  'and  the  Athenians  landed  sometime  at 
Locris,  and  overcame  in  battle  by  the  river  Caicinus,  about 
three  hundred  Locrians,  who  with  Proxenus  the  son  of 
Capiton,  came  out  to  make  resistance  ;  and  when  they  had 
stripped  them  of  their  arms  departed. 

Jhe  same  winter  also  the  Athenians  hallowed  the  isle  of 
Belos,  by  the  admonition  indeed  of  a  certain  oracle.  For 
Pisistratus  also  the  tyrant  hallowed  the  same  before,  not 
all,  but  only  so  much  as  was  within  the  prospect  of  the 
temple.  But  now  they  hallowed  it  all  over  in  this  manner  ; 
they  took  away  all  sepulchres  whatsoever,  of  such  as  had 
died  there  before;  and  for  the  future  made  an  edict  that 
none  should  be  suftered  to  die,  nor  any  woman  to  bring 
forth  child  in  the  island  ;  but  when  they  were  near  the 
time,  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  they  should  be  carried 
over  into  Ilhenea, 

This  Riieuea  h  so  little  a  way  distant  from  Delos,  thai 
Polycrates  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  was  once  of  great 
power  by  *ea,  and  had  the  dominion  of  the  other  island*, 
when  he  won  Khenea,  dedicated  the  same  to  Apollo  ol 
Delos,  tying  it  unto  Delos  with  a  chain.  And  now  afte^ 
the  hallowing  of  it,  the  Athenians  instituted  the  keeping 
every  hfth  year  of  the  Delian  games. 

There  had  alt^o  in  old  time  been  great  concourse  in  Delpi^ 

*  Si'xiXm. 

f  Mrnsa,  r«tkcr  Iu«ss».  Tb«  inlultiUnts  b«  called  laesssi.  lib.  6. 
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both  of  lonians  and  of  the  islanders  rouud  aboiif.  For 
th^y  then  came  to  see  the  games,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  as  the  lonians  do  now  the  games  at  Ephesns. 

There  were  likewise  matches  set  of  bodify  exercise  and 
of  music  ;  and  the  cities  did  aeveralfy  set  forth  danc^S. 
Which  things  to  have  been  so,  is  principally  declared  by 
Homer,  in  these  verses  of  his  hymn  to  Apollo. 

But  thou,  Apollo,  ukest  niost  delight 

In  Delos.     There  assemble  ia  thy  sight. 

The  long-coat  Jons,  with  their  children  dear. 

And  venerable  bed-fellows  ;  and  tiiere, 

In  matches  «et,  of  buflets,  song,  and  danee. 

Both  shew  thee  paistime,  and  thy  naii>e  advance. 

That  there  "Nvere  al«o  matches  of  music,  and  that  men  re- 
torted thither  to  contend  therein,  h«  asfftin  maketh  mani» 
fest  in  these  verses  of  the  same  hymn.  I'or  after  he  hath 
spoken  of  the  Delian  dance  of  the  women,  he  endeth  their 
praise  with  these  verses,  wherein  alsA  he  maketh  mention 
of  himself. 

But  well  :  let  Phoebus  and  Diana  be 

ProfKtious ;  and  farewel  you  each  one  ; 

But  yet  remember  me  when  I  am  gone  : 

And  if  of  earthly  men  you  chance  to  see 

Any  toil'd  pilgrim,  that  shall  ask  you.  Who, 

O  damsels,  is  the  man  that  living  here, 

Was  sweet^st  in  song,  and  that  most  had  your  ear? 

Then  all,  with  a  joint  murmur,  thereunto 

Make  answer  th^is  ;  a  man  deprived- of  seeing  : 
In  th'  isle  of  Sandie  Chios  is  his  being. 

So  much  hath  Homer  witnessed  touching  die  great  meet- 
ing, and  solemnity  celebrated  of  old  in  the  isle  of  Delos. 
And  the  islanders  and  the  Athenians,  since  that  time  have 
continued  still  to  send  dancers  along  with  their  sacriiicers  ; 
but  the  games  and  things  of  that  kind  were  worn  out,  as  is 
iike)y  by  adversity,  till  now  that  the  Athenians  restored  the 
games,  and  added  the  horse-race  which  was  not  before. 

The  same  winter  the  (Ambraciors,  according  to  their  pro- 
misemade  to  Eurylochus,)  when  they  retained  his  army,  made 
tvar  upon  Argos  in  Amphi}ochia,with  three  thousand  men  of 
arms, and  invading Argia  they  took  01pje,a  strong  fort  on  tk 
hill  by  the  sea-side,  which  the  Acarnanians  had  fortified, 
and  used  for  the  place  of  their  common  meetings  for  mat- 
ters of  justice,  and  is  distant  from  the  city  of  Argos,  which 
ttands   also  on   the  sea-side,  about   twentv-iive  furlongs, 

Q  3 
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The  Acarnanians  with  part  of  their  forces  came  to  relieve 
Argos^and  with  the  rest  they  encamped  in  that  part  of  Am- 
philochia  which  is  called  Crenae,  to  watch  the  Peloponne- 
sians  that  were  with  Eurylochus,  that  they  might  not  pass 
through  to  the  Ambraciots  without  their  knowledge ;  and 
sent  to  Demosthenes,  who  had  been  leader  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  expedition  against  the  jEtolians,  to  come  to 
them  and  be  their  general. 

They  sent  also  to  the  twenty  Athenian  gallies  that  chanced 
to  be  then  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  under  the  conduct 
of  Aristoteles  the  son  of  Timocrates,  and  Jerophon  the  son 
of  Antimnestus.  In  like  manner  the  Ambraciots  that  were 
at  OlpjB,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  city  of  Ambracia,  willing 
them  to  come  to  their  aid  with  their  whole  power;  as  fear- 
ing that  those  with  Eurylochus  would  not  be  able  to  pass 
by  the  Acarnanians,  and  so  they  should  be  either  forced  to 
fight  alone,  or  else  have  an  unsafe  retreat. 

But  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  with  Eurylochus,  a« 
soon  as  they  understood  that  the  Ambraciots  were  come  to 
Olpae,  dislodging  from  Proschion,  went  with  all  speed  to 
assist  them.  And  passing  over  the  river  Achelous,  marched 
through  Acarnania,  which  by  reason  of  the  aids  sent  to 
Argos,  was  now  disfuniished,  on  their  right  hand  they  had 
the  city  of  Stratus,  and  that  garrison  ;  on  the  left  the  rest 
of  Acarnania.  Having  past  the  territory  of  the  Stratians, 
they  marched  through  Phytia,  and  again  by  the  utmost 
limits  of  Medeon,  then  through  Limnaea,  then  they  went 
into  the  territory  of  the  Agrajans,  which  are  out  of  Acarna- 
nia, and  their  friends,  and  getting  to  the  hill  Thiamus,  which 
is  a  desert  hill,  they  marched  over  it,  and  came  down  into 
Argia,  when  it  was  now  night ;  and  passing  between  the 
city  of  the  Argives,  and  the  Acarnans  that  kept  watch  at  the 
wells,  came  unseen  and  joined  with  the  Ambraciots  at  Olpae. 

When  they  were  all  together  they  sat  down  about  break 
of  day,  at  a  place  called  Metropolis,  and  there  encamped. 
And  the  Athenians  not  long  after  with  their  twenty  gallies, 
arrived  in  the  Ambracian  gulf,  to  the  aid  of  the  Argives. 
To  whom  also  came  Demo-^thenes  with  two  hundred  Mes- 
senian  men  of  arms,  and  threescore  Athenian  archers.  The 
gailieis  lay  at  sea  beforis  the  hill  upon  which  the  fort  of 
Olpae  standeth.  But  the  Acarnanians,  and  those  few  Am- 
philochians,  for  the  greatest  part  of  them  the  Ambraciots 
kept  back  by  force,  that  were  come  already  together  at 
Argos,  prepared  themselves  to  give  the  enemy  battle,  and 
chose  Demosthenes  with  their  own  commanders,  for  gene- 
ral of  the  whole  league.     He  when  he  had  brought  thcia 
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•p  near  unto  Olpae  there  encamped.    There  was  between 
them  a  great  holJow,  and  for  five  days  together  they  stirred 
not;  but  the  sixth  day  both  sides  put  themselves  into  array 
for  the  battle.     The  army  of  the  Peloponnesians  reached  a 
great  way  beyond  the  other,  for  indeed  it  was  much  greater; 
but  Demosthenes  fearing  to  be  encompassed,  placed  an 
mmbush  in  a  certain  hollow  way,  and  fit  for  such  a  purpose, 
of  armed   and   unarmed  soldiers,  in  all   to   the  number  of 
four  hundred,  which  in  that  part  where  the  number  of  the 
enemies  over-reached,  should  in  the  heal  of  the  battle  rise 
out  of  ambush,  and  charge  them  on  their  backs.     When 
the  battles  were  in  order  on  either  side  they  came  to  blows. 
Demosthenes  with  the  Messenians,and  those  few  Athenians 
that  were  there  stood  in  the  right  wing  ;  and  the  Acarna- 
nians,  as  they  could  one  after  another  be  put  in  order,  and 
those  Amphilochian  darters  which  were  present  made  up  the 
other.     The  Peloponnesians  and  Ambraciots  were  ranged 
promiscuously  except  only  the  Mantineans  who  stood  to- 
gether, most  of  them  in  the  left  wing,  but  not  in  the  ut- 
most part  of  it,  for  Eurylochus  and  those  that  were  with 
him,  made  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing  against  Demo 
sthenes  and  the  Messenians. 

When  they  were  in  fight,  and  that  the  Peloponnesjan* 
with  that  wing  over-reached,  and  had  encircled  the  right 
wing  of  their  enemies,  those  Acarnanians  that  lay  in  am- 
bush coming  in  at  their  backs,  charged  them,  and  put  them 
to  flight  in  such  sort  as  they  endured  not  the  first  brunt; 
and  besides  caused  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  through 
afright  to  run  away.     For  when  they  saw  that  part  of  it  de- 
feated which  was  with  Eurylochus,  which  was  the  best  of  their 
army,  they  were  a  great  deal  the  more  afraid.  And  the  Messe- 
nians that  were  in  th?it  part  of  the  army  with  Demosthenes 
pursuing  them,  dispatcned  the  greatest  partx>f  the  execu- 
tion.    But  the  Ambraciots  that  were   in  the  right  wing,  on 
that  part  had  the  victory,  and  chased  the  enemy  unto  the 
city  of  Argos ;  but  in  their  retreat  when  thev  saw  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  army  was  vanquished,  the  rest  of  the 
Acarnanians  setting  upon  them,  they  had  much  ado  to  reco- 
ver OlpjE   in  safety  ;  and  many  of  them  were  slain,  whilst 
they  ran  into  it  out  of  array  and  in  disorder  ;  save  only  the 
Mantineans ;  for  these  made  a  more  orderly  retreat  than 
any  part  of  the  army.     And  so  this  battle  ended,  having 
lasted  till  the  evening. 

The  next  day,  Menedaius*  (Eurylochus  and  Macariut* 

*  Called  btfor*  Menedatuf  and  Maisarias. 
O  4 
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being  now  slain,)  taking  the  command  upon  him,  and  nQfe 
finding  how,  if  he  staid,  he  should  be  able  to  sustain  a  siege, 
\Yherein  he  should  both  be  shut  up  b^  land,  and  also  with 
those  Attic  gallies  by  sea ;  or  if  he  should  depart,  how 
he  might  do  it  safely,  had  speech  with  Demosthenes  and 
the  Acarnanian  captains,  both  about  a  truce  for  his  departure, 
and  for  the  receiving  of  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  And  they 
delivered  unto  them  their  dead  ;  and  having  erected  a 
trophy,  took  up  their  own  dead,  which  were  about  three 
hundred ;  but  for  their  departure  they  would  make  no 
truce  openly,  nor  to  all  :  but  secretly  Demosthenes  with 
bis  Acarnanian  fellow-commanders,  made  a  truce  with  the 
Mantineans  and  with  Menedaius,  and  the  rest  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  captains,  and  men  of  most  worth,  to  be  gone 
as  speedily  as  they  could  ;  with  purpose  to  disguard  the 
Ambraciots,  and  multitude  of  mercenary  strangers,  and 
withal  to  use  this  as  a  means  to  bring  the  Peloponnesians 
into  hatred  with  the  Grecians  of  those  ^  parts,  as  men  that 
had  treacherously  advanced  their  particular  interest.  Ac- 
cordingly they  took  up  their  dead  and  buried  them  as  fast 
as  they  could ;  and  such  as  had  leave  consulted  secretly 
touching  how  to  be  gone. 

Demosthenes  and  the  Acarnanians  had  now  intelligeace 
that  the  Ambraciots  from  the  city  of  Ambracia,  according 
to  the  message  sent  to  them  before  from  Olpae,  wliich  was 
that  they  should  bring  their  whole  power  through  Auiphi- 
iochia  to  their  aid,  were  already  oiv their  march,  ignorant  of 
wba.t  passed  here,  to  join  with  those  at  Olpa.  And  here- 
upon he  sent  a  part  of  his  army  presently  forth  to  beset  the 
ways  with  ambushment,  and  to  pra^occupate  all  places  of 
sirength^  and  prepared  withal  to  eacounter  with  the  rest  of 
kis  araiy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Mantineai^,  and  such  as  bad  part 
ia  the  truce,  going  out  on  pretence  to  gather  pot-herbs 
dnd  fire-wood,  stole  away  by  small  numbers,  ^ind  as  they 
went  did  indeed  gather  such  things  as  they  pretended  to  go 
forth  for  ;  but  when  they  were  gotten  far  from  Olpai  they 
went  faster  away.  But  the  Auibraciots  and  others  that 
came  forth  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  greater  troops,  see- 
ing the  others  to  go  quite  away,  were  eager  to  be  gone  like- 
Miise  and  ran  out-right,  as  desiring  to  overtake  those  that 
were  gone  before.  The  Acarnanians  at  first  thought  they 
had  gone  all  without  truce  alike,  and  pursued  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, and  threw  darts  at  tlveir  own  cajHains  for  forbidding 
them,  and  for  saying  that  they  went  away  under  truce,  as 
thinking  themselves  betruyed.     But  at  last  they  let  go  the 
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Mantineans  and  Peloponnesians,  and  slew  the  Ambraciots 
only.  And  diere  was  much  contention  and  ignorance  of 
which  was  an  Ambraciot,  and  which  a  PeIoponr)esian.  So 
they  slew  about  two  hundred  of  them,  and  tlie  rest  escaped 
into  Aj^raeis,  a  bordering  territory  where  Salynthius  king  of 
the  Agricans,  and  their  friend,  received  them. 

The  Ambraciots  out  of  the  citj-  of  Ambracia,  were  come 
as  far  as  Idomene.  Idomene  are  two  high  hills,  to  the 
greater  whereof  came  tirst  undiscovered  that  nigiit,  they 
whom  Demosthenes  had  sent  before  from  the  camp,  and 
seized  it.  But  the  Ambraciots  got  first  to  the  lesser,  and 
there  encamped  the  same  night,  Demosthenes  after  sup- 
per, in  the  twilight,  marched  forwanl  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  one  half  whereof  himself  took  with  him  for  the 
assault  of  the  camp,  and  the  other  half  he  sent  about 
through  the  mountains  of  Amphiiochia.  , 

And  the  next  morning  before  day  he  invaded  the  Ambra- 
ciots, whilst  they  were  yet  in  their  lodgings,  and  knew  not 
what  was  the  matter,  but  thought  rather  that  they  had  been 
some  of  their  own  company.  For  Demostlienes  had  placed 
the  Messenians  on  purpose  in  the  foremost  ranks,  and  com- 
manded them  to  speak  unto  them  as  tUey  went  m  the  Do- 
ric dialect,  and  to  make  the  sentinels  secure  ;  especially 
seeing  their  faces  could  not  be  discerned,  for  it  was  yet 
Dight.  Wherefore  they  put  the  army  of  the  Ambraciots  to 
flight  at  the  first  onset,  and  slew  many  upon  the  place.  The 
rest  fled  as  fast  as  thcjy  could  towards  tiie  mountains.  But 
the  ways  being  beset,  and  the  Amphilochians  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  own  territories,  and  armed  but  lightly 
against  men  in  armour,  unacquainted,  and  utterly  ignorant 
which  way  to  take,  they  light  into  hollow  ways,  and  to  the 

E laces  fore-laid  with  ambushes  and  perished.  And  having 
een  put  to  all  manner  of  shift  for  their  lives,  soihe  fled  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  when  they  saw  the  gallies  of  Atheni 
sailing  by  the  shore,  this  accident  concurring  with  their  de- 
feat, swam  to  them,  and  chose  rather  in  their  present  fear 
to  be  killed  of  those  in  tlie  gallies,  than  by  the  Baj-barians, 
aod  their  most  mortal  eneuiies  the  Amphiiochiar>s.  The 
Ambraciots  with  this  loss  came  linme  a  few  of  many  in 
safety  lo  their  city.  And  the  Acarnanians  having  taken  the 
spoil  of  the  dead,  and  erected  their  trophies,  returned  unto 
Argos. 

Tiie  next  day  there  came  a  herald  from  those  Ambraciots 
which  Bed  from  Olpue  into  Agrais,  to  demand  leave  to  carry 
away  the  bodies  of  those  dead  which  were  slain  after  the 
first  battle,  when  without  truce   they  went  away  together 
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with  the  Mantineans,  and  with  those  that  had  truce.  But 
when  the  herald  saw  the  armours  of  those  Amhraciots  that 
came  from  the  city,  he  wondered  at  the  number.  For  he 
knew  nothing  of  this  last  blow,  but  thought  they  had  been 
the  armours  of  those  with  them.  Then  one  asked  him 
what  he  wondered  at,  and  how  many  he  thought  there  was 
slain  ?  For  he  that  asked  him  the  question  thought  on  the 
other  side  that  he  had  been  an  herald  sent  from  those  at 
Idomene  ;  and  he  answered  about  two  hundred.  Then  he 
that  asked,  replied  and  said,  then  these  are  not  the  armours 
of  them,  but  of  above  a  thousand.  Then,  said  he  again, 
they  belong  not  to  them  that  were  in  the  battle  with  us. 
The  other  answered,  yes,  if  you  fought  yesterday  in  Idomene. 
But  we  fought  not  yesterday  at  all,  but  the  other  day  in 
our  retreat.  But  we  yet  fought  yesterday  with  those  Amhra- 
ciots that  came  from  the  city  to  aid  the  rest.  When  the 
herald  heard  that,  and  knew  that  the  aid  from  the  city  was 
defeated,  he  burst  out  into  ahmees ;  and  astonished  with  the 
greatness  of  the  present  loss,  forthwith  went  his  way  with- 
out his  errand,  and  required  the  dead  bodies  no  further. 
For  this  loss  was  greater  than  in  the  like  number  of  days 
happened  to  an}'  one  city  of  Greece  in  all  this  war.  I  have 
not  written  the  number  of  the  slain,  because  it  was  said  to 
be  such,  as  is  incredible  for  the  quantity  of  the  city.  But 
this  I  know  that  if  the  Acarnanians  and  iimphilochians,  as 
Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians  would  have  had  them, 
would  have  subdued  Ambracia,  they  might  have  done  it 
even  with  the  shout  of  their  voices ;  but  they  feared  now 
that  if  the  Athenians  possessed  it,  they  would  prove  more 
troublesome  neighbours  unto  them  than  the  other. 

After  this  having  bestowed  the  third  part  of  the  spoils 
,  upon  the  Athenfans,  they  distributed  the  other  two  parts 
according  to  the  cities.  The  Athenians*  part  was  lost  -by 
sea.  For  those  three  hundred  complete  armours  which  are 
dedicated  in  the  temples  in  Attica,  were  picked  out  for 
Demosthenes  himself,  and  he  br6ugiit  them  away  with  him. 
His  return  was  withal  the  safer  for  this  action,  after  his 
defeat  in  jEtolia.  And  the  Athenians  that  were  in  the 
twenty  gallies  returned  to  Naupactns. 

The  Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians,  when  the  Athenians 
and  Demosthenes  were  gone,  granted  truce  at  the  city  of 
the  Oeniades  to  those  Amhraciots  and  Peloponnesians  that 
were  fled  to  Salynthius,  and  the  Agraeans  to  retire,  the 
Oeniades  being  gone  over  to  Salynthius,  and  the  Agra^ans 
likewise.     And  for  the  future  the  Acarnanians  and  Amphi- 
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lochians  made  a  league  with  the  Ambraciots  for  an  hundred 
years  upon  these  conditions. 

That  neitlier  the  Ambraciots  with  the  Acarnanians  should 
make  war  against  the  Peloponni-sians,  nor  the  Acarnanians 
with  the  Ambraciots  against  the  Athenian>.  That  they 
should  give  mutual  aid  to  one  anothers  country.  That  the 
Ambraciots  should  restore  whatsoever  towns  or  bordering 
fields  they  held  of  the  Amphilochians;  and  that  they  should 
at  no  time  aid  Anactorium,  which  was  in  hostility  with  the 
Acarnanians.     And  upon  this  composition  the  war  ended. 

After  this  the  Corinthians  sent  a  garrison  of  about  three 
hundred  men  of  arms  of  their  own  city  to  Ambracia,  under 
the  conduct  of  Xenoclides  the  son  of  Euthycles;  who  with 
much  difficulty  passing  through  Epirus,  at  length  arrived. 
Thus  passed  the  business  in  Ambracia. 

The  same  winter  the  Athenians  that  were  in  Sicily,  in- 
vaded Himersea  by  sea,  aided  by  the  Sicilians*  that  invaded 
the  skirts  of  the  same  by  land.  They  sailed  also  to  the 
islands  of  i^olus.  Returning  afterwards  to  Rhegium,  they 
found  there  Pythodorus  the  son  of  Isolochus,  with  certain 
gallies  come  to  receive  charge  of  the  fleet  commanded  by 
Laches.  For  the  Sicilian  confederates  had  sent  to  Athens, 
and  persuaded  the  people  to  assist  them  with  a  greater 
fleet.  For  though  the  Syracusians  were  mastoj-s  by  land, 
yet  seeing  they  hindered  them  but  with  few  gallies  from  the 
liberty  of  the  sea,  they  made  preparation,  and  were  gathering 
together  a  fleet  with  intention  to  resist  them.  And  the  Athe- 
nians furnished  out  forty  gallies  to  send  into  Sicily,  conceiv- 
ing that  the  war  there  would  the  sooner  be  at  an  end,  and 
desiring  withal  to  train  their  men  in  naval  exercise.  There- 
fore Pythodorus  one  of  the  commanders,  they  sent  pre- 
sently away  with  a  few  of  those  gallies,  and  intended  to 
send  Sophocles  the  son  of  Sostratides,  and  Eurymedon  the 
son  of  Thucles,  with  the  greatest  nunjber  afterwards.  But 
Pythodorus  having  now  the  command  of  Laches  his  fleet, 
sailed  in  the  end  of  winter  unto  a  certain  garrison  of  the 
Locrians,  which  Laches  had  formerly  taken  and  overthrown 
in  a  battle  there  by  the  Locrians,  retired. 

The  same  spring  there  issued  a  great  stream  of  firef  out 
of  the  mountain  ^tna,  as  it  had  also  done  in  former  times, 
and  burned  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Cataneans  that 
dwell  at  the  foot  of  /Etna,  which  is  the  highest  mountain 


t  '?•-'«£  t5  irvfO;  a  stream  of  fire ;  and  was  a  kind  of  melted  stone,  |;ngh!«j 
•ut  01  ibc  sidcfe  bt'  the  mcuntiiiu. 
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of  all  Sicily.  From  the  last  time  that  the  fire  brake  ovt 
before,  to  this  time  it  is  said  to  be  fifty  years.  And  it  hath 
now  broken  out  thrice  in  all,  since  Sicily  was  inhabited  by 
the  Graecians.  These  were  the  things  that  came  to  pass 
this  winter.  And  so  ended  the  sixth  year  of  this  war, 
written  by  Thucydides 
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The  Athenians  take  and  fortify  Pylus  in  Laconia.  The  Lacede- 
monians, to  recover  it,  put  over  four  hundred  of  their  best  men 
into  the  island  Sphacteria ;  whom  the  Athenians,  having  overcome 
the  Lacedemonian  fleet,  do  there  besiege.  The  Athenians  and 
^racusians  fight  in  the  strait  of  Messana.  Cleon  engageth  him- 
ttif  rashly  to  take  or  kill  the  Lacedeemonians  in  Sphacteria  within 
t-jL'enly  day$,  and  by  good  fortune  performeth  it.  The  sedition 
ceaseth  in  Corcyra.  Nicius  invadeth  Peloponnesus.  The  Sicilians 
agreeing,  take  from  tJie  Athenians  their  pretence  of  sailing  upon 
tfuit  coast  vith  their  fleet.  The  Athenians  take  Niseea,  but  fail 
pf  IMegara.  The  oierthrovj  of  the  Athenians  at  Detium.  The 
sities  on  the  amjines  of  Thrace,  upon  the  comity  of  Brasidas, 
revolt  to  the  Lacedemonians.  Truce  for  a  year.  And  this  m 
tkret  years  more  of  the  same  uiar. 

YEAR  VII. 

The  spring  followi#ig,  when  corn  began  to  be  in  the  ear, 
ten  gallies  of  Syracuste,  and  as  many  of  Locris,  went  to 
Messana  in  Sicily,  called  in  by  the  citizens  themselves, 
and  took  it :  and  M(issana  revolted  from  the  Athenians. 
This  was  done  by  the  practice  chiefly  of  the  Syracusians, 
that  saw  the  place  to  be  commodious  for  invasion  of  Sicily, 
and  feared  lest  the  Athenians,  some  time  or  other  hereafter, 
making  it  the  seat  of  their  war,  might  come  with  greater 
forces  into  Sicily,  and  invade  them  from  thence ;  but 
partly  also  of  the  Locrians,  as  being  in  hostility  with  the 
Ahegi&ni,  and  d9siroiis  to  make  war  upon  them  on  both 
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iides.  The  Locrians  had  now  also  entered  the  lands  of  the 
Bhegians  with  their  whole  power;  both  because  they  would 
hinder  tiieai  from  assisting  the  Messenians,  and  because 
they  were  solicited  thereunto  by  the  banished  men  of 
Rhegium,  that  were  with  them.  For  they  of  Rhegium  had 
been  long  in  sedition,  and  were  unable  for  the  present  to 
give  them  battle,  for  which  cause  they  the  rather  also  now 
invaded  them.  And  after  they  had  wasted  the  country, 
the  Locrians  withdrew  their  land  forces,  but  their  gallies 
lay  still  at  the  guard  of  Messana,  and  more  were  setting 
forth  to  lay  in  the  same  harbour,  to  make  the  war  on 
that  side. 

About  the  same  time  of  the  spring,  and  before  corn  was 
at  full  growth,  the  Pelbponnesians  and  their  confederates, 
under  the  conduct  of  Agis  the  son  of  Archidaraus,  king  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  invaded  Attica^  and  there  lay  and 
fvasted  the  country  about. 

And  the  Athenians  sent  forty  gallies  into  Sicily,  the  same 
which  they  had  provided  before  for  that  purpose,  and  with 
them  the  other  two  generals,  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles. 
For  Pythodorus,  who  was  the  third  in  that  commission, 
was  arrived  into  Sicily  before.  To  these  they  gave  com- 
mandment also,  to  take  order  as  they  went  by,  for  the 
state  of  those  Gorcyraeans  that  were  in  the  city,  and  were 
pillaged  by  the  outlaws  in  the  mountain  :  and  threescore 
gallies  of  thePeloponnesians  were  gone  out  to  take  part  with 
those  in  the  mountain  ;  who  because  there  was  a  great  fa- 
mine in  the  city,  thought  they  might  easily  be  masters  of 
the  state.  To  Demosthenes  also  (who  ever  since  his  return 
out  of  Acarnania  had  lived  privately)  they  gave  authority, 
at  his  own  request,  to  make  use  of  the  same  gallies,  if  he 
thought  good  so  to  do,  about  Peloponnesus. 

As  they  sailed  by  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  had  intelli- 
gence that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  at  Corcyra  already, 
Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  hasted  to  Corcvra;  but  De- 
mosthenes willed  them  to  put  in  first  ^t  P3'lus,  and  when 
they  had  done  what  was  requisite  there,  then  to  proceed  in 
their  voyage.  But  whilst  they  denied  to  do  it,  the  fleet  wa« 
driven  into  Pylus  by  a  tempest  that  then  arose  by  chance. 
And  presently  Demosthenes  required  them  to  fortify  the 
place,  alleging  that  he  came  with  tliem  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, and  shewing  how  there  was  great  store  of  timber 
and  stone,  and  that  the  place  itself  was  naturally  strong,  and 
desert,  both  it,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  country  about. 
For  it  iieth  from  Sparta  about  four  hundred  furlongs,  in 
the  territory  that  belonguig  once  to   the   Messenians,  is 
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called  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  Coryphasion.  But  thej 
answered  him,  that  there  were  many  desert  promontories 
in  Peloponnesus,  if  they  were  minded  to  put  the  city  to 
charoes  in  taking  them  in.  But  there  appeared  unto  De- 
mosthenes a  great  difference  between  this  place  and  other 
places ;  because  there  was  here  an  haven,  and  the  Messenians, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  thereof,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage the  Lacedaemonians  did,  would  both  be  able  to 
annoy  them  much  by  excursions  from  thence,  and  be  also 
faithful  guardians  of  the  place. 

When  he  could  not  prevail,  neither  with  the  generals 
nor  with  the  soldiers,  having  also  at  last  communicated  the 
same  to  the  captains  of  companies,  he  gave  it  over,  till  at  last 
the  weather  not  serving  to  be  gone,  there  came  upon  the 
soldiers  lying  idle,  a  desire,  occasioned  by  dissention,  to 
wall  in  tlie  place  of  their  own  accord.  And  falling  in  hand 
with  the  work,  they  performed  it,  not  with  iron  tools  to 
hew  stone,  but  picked  out  such  stones  as  thej'  thought 

food,  and  afterwards  placed  them  as  they  would  severally 
t.  Aud  for  mortar  where  it  needed,  for  want  of  vessels^ 
they  carried  it  on  their  backs,  with  their  bodies  inclining 
forward,  so  as  it  might  best  lie,  and  their  hands  clasped 
behind  to  stay  it  from  falling;  making  all  possible  haste  to 
prevent  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  finish  the  most  assail- 
able parts  before  they  came  to  succour  it.  For  the  greatest 
part  of  the  place  was  strong  by  nature,  and  needed  no  for- 
tifying at  all. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  that  day  celebrating  a  certajw 
holiday,  and  when  thOy  heard  the  news,  did  set  lightly  bf 
it ;  conceiving,  that  whensoever  it  should  please  them  to 
go  thither,  they  should  find  them  either  already  gone,  or 
easily  take  the  place  by  force.  Somewhat  also  they  were 
retarded  by  reason  that  their  army  was  in  Attica.  The 
Athenians  having  in  six  days  finished  the  wall  to  the  land,  and 
in  the  places  where  there  was  most  need,  left  Demosthenes 
with  five  gailies  to  defend  it,  and  with  the  rest  hastened 
«ti  in  their  course  for  Curcvra  and  Sicily. 

The  Peloponnesians  that  were  in  Attica,  when  they  were 
advertised  of  the  taking  of  Pylus,  returned  speedily  home, 
for  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Agis  their  king,  took  this  acci- 
dent of  Pyhis  to  concern  their  own  particular.  And  the 
invasion  was  withal  so  early,  (corn  being  yet  green)  that 
tlie  most  of  them  were  scanted  with  victual  ;  the  army  was 
also  much  troubled  with  the  weather,  which  was  colder 
Uian  for  the  season ;  so  as  fur  many  reasons  it  fell  out,  that 
%hey  returned  sooner  now  than  at  other  times  they  had 
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done ;  and  this  invasion  was  the  shortest,  for  they  conti- 
nued in  Attica  in  all  but  fifteen  days. 

About  the  same  time  Simonides  an  Athenian  commander, 
having  drawn  a  few  Athenians  together  out  of  the  garrisons, 
and  a  number  of  the  confederates  of  those  parts,  took  the 
the  city  of  Eion  in  Thrace,  a  colony  of  tire  Mendacans,  that 
Mas  their  enemy,  by  treason ;  but  was  presently  again 
driven  out  by  the  Chalcideans  and  Bottiaeans  that  came  to 
succour  it,  and  lost  many  of  his  soldiers. 

When  the  Peloponnesians  were  returned  out  of  Attica, 
they  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  of  other  the  next  neigh- 
bouring towns,  went  presently  to  the  aid  of  Pylus ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  Lacedctmonians  came  slowlier  on,  as  being 
newly  come  from  the  former  expedition.  Nevertheless 
they  sent  about  to  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  to  require 
their  assistance  with  all  speed  at  Pylus ;  and  also  to  their 
threescore  gallies  that  were  at  Corcyra.  Which,  trans- 
ported over  the  isthmus  of  Leucas,  arrived  at  Pylus  unseen 
of  the  Athenian  gallies  lying  at  Zacynthus.  And  by  this 
time  their  army  oT  foot  was  also  there.  Whilst  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  gallies  were  coming  toward  Pylus,  Demosthenes 
sent  two  gallies  secretly  to  Eurymedon  and  the  Athenian 
fleet  at  Zacynthus  in  all  haste,  to  tell  them  that  they  must 
come  presently  to  him,  forasmuch  as  the  place  was  in 
dano-er  to  be  lost.  And  according  as  Demosthenes's  mes- 
sage  imported,  so  the  fleet  made  haste.  The  Lacedae- 
monians in  the  mean  time  prepared  themselves  to  assault 
the  fort  both  by  sea  and  land;  hoping  easily  to  win  it, 
being  a  thing  built  in  haste,  and  not  many  men  within  it. 
And  because  they  expected  the  coming  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  from  Zacynthus,  they  had  a  purpose,  if  they  took 
not  the  fort  before,  to  bar  up  the  entries  of  the  harbour. 
For  the  island  called  Sphacteria,  lying  just  before,  and 
Tery  near  to  the  place,  maketh  the  haven  safe,  and  the 
entries  straight ;  one  of  them  nearest  to  Pylus,  and  to  the 
Athenian  fortification,  admitting  passage  for  no  more  but 
two  gallies  in  front;  and  the  other  which  lieth  against  the 
other  part  of  the  continent,  for  not  above  eight  or  nine. 
The  island  by  being  desert,  was  all  wood,  and  untrodden^ 
in  bigness  about  fifteen  furlongs  over.  Therefore  they  de- 
termined with  their  gallies  thick  set,  and  with  the  beak- 
heads  outward,  to  stop  up  the  entries  of  the  haven.  And 
because  they  feart>d  the  island,  lest  the  Athenians  putting 
men  into  it,  should  make  war  upon  them  from  thence, 
they  carried  over  men  of  arms  into  the  same,  and  placed 
Other  likewise  along  the  shore  of  the  continent.     For  by 
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this  means  the  Athenians  at  their  coming  should  find  the 
island  their  enemy,  and  no  means  of  landing  in  the  conti- 
nent. For  the  coast  of  Pylus  itself,  without  these  two 
entries,  being  to  the  sea  harbourlcss,  would  «lford  them  no 
place  from  whence  to  set  forth  to  the  aid  of  their  fellows. 
And  they,  in  all  probability,  might  by  siege,  without  battle 
by  sea,  or  other  danger,  win  the  place,  seeing  there  was 
no  provision  of  victual  within  it,  and  that  the  enemy  took 
it  but  on  short  preparation.  Having  thus  resolved,  they 
put  over  into  the  island  their  men  of  arms,  out  of  every 
band  by  lot,  some  also  had  been  sent  over  by  turns;  but 
they  which  went  over  now  last,  and  were  left  there,  were 
four  hundred  and  twenty,  besides  the  Heiots  that  were 
with  them.  And  their  captain  was  Epitadas  the  soa  of 
Molobrus. 

Demosthenes,  when  he  saw  the  Laced s men ians  bent  to 
assault  him,  both  from  their  gallies,  and  with  their  army  by 
land,  prepared  also  to  defend  the  place.  And  when  he 
had  drawn  up  his  gallies,  all  that  were  left  him,  unto  the 
land,  he  placed  them  athwart  the  fort,  and  armed  the 
mariners  that  belonged  to  them  with  bucklers,  though  bad 
ones,  and  for  the  greatest  part  made  of  osiers.  For  they 
had  no  means  in  a  desert  place  to  provide  themselves  of 
arms.  Those  they  had,  they  took  out  of  a  piratical  boat 
of  thirty  oars,  and  a  light-horseman*  of  the  Messenians 
which  came  by  by  chance.  And  the  men  of  arms  of  the 
Messenians  were  about  forty,  which  he  made  use  of 
amongst  the  rest.  The  greatest  part  therefore,  both  of 
armed  and  unarmed,  he  placed  on  the  parts  of  the  wall 
toward  the  land  which  were  of  most  strength,  and  com- 
manded them  to  make  good  the  place  against  the  land 
forces  if  they  assaulted  it ;  an.d  he  himself  with  sixty  mea 
of  arms,  chosen  out  of  the  whole  number,  and  a  few 
archers,  came  forth  of  the  fort  to  the  sea  side,  in  that  part 
where  he  most  expected  their  landing.  Which  part  was 
of  troublesome  access,  and  stony,  and  lav  to  the  wide  sea. 
But  because  their  wall  was  there  the  weakest,  he  thought 
they  would  be  drawn  to  adventure  for  that.  For  neither 
did  the  Athenians  think  they  should  ever  have  been  mas- 
tered with  gallies,  which  caused  them  to  make  the  place 
to  the  sea-ward  the  less  strong ;  and  if  the  Peloponnesiaiis 
should  by  force  come  to  land,  they  made  no  other  account 
but  the  place  would  be  lost.     Coming  therefore  in  this  part 
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to  the  very  brink  of  the  sea,  he  put  in  order  Lis  men  of 
arms,  and  encouraged  them  with  words  to  this  eft'ect: 

The  Oration  of  Demosthenes  to  his  Soldiers. 

You  that  participate  with  me  in  the  present  danger,  let 
not  any  of  you  in  this  extremity,  go  about  to  seem  wise, 
and  reckon  every  peril  that  now  besetteth  us;  but  let  him 
rather  come  up  to  the  enemy  with  little  circumspection, 
and  much  hope,  and  look  for  his  safety  by  that.  For  things 
that  are  come  once  to  a  pinch,  as  these  are,  admit  not  de- 
bate, but  a  speedy  hazard.  And  yet  if  w^  stand  it  out, 
and  betray  not  our  advantages  with  fear  of  the  number  of 
the  enemy,  1  see  well  enough  that  most  things  are  with 
us.  For  I  make  account  the  difficulty  of  their  landing 
makes  for  us :  which,  as  long  as  we  abide  ourselves,  will 
help  us ;  but  if  we  retire,  though  the  place  be  difficult, 
yet  when  there  is  none  to  impeach  them,  they  will  land 
well  enough.  For  whilst  they  are  in  their  gallies,  they  are 
most  easy  to  be  fought  withal,  and  in  their  disbarking  being 
but  on  equal  terms,  their  number  is  not  greatly  to  be 
feared;  for  though  they  be  many,  yet  they  must  fight 
but  by  few,  for  want  of  room  to  fight  in.  And  for  an 
army  to  have  odds  by  land,  is  another  matter  than  when 
they  are  to  fight  from  gallies,  where  they  stand  in  need  of 
so  many  accidents  to  fall  out  opportunely  from  the  sea. 
So  that  I  think  their  great  difficulties  do  but  set  them  even 
with  our  small  number.  And  for  you,  that  be  Athenians, 
und  by  experience  of  disbarking  against  others,  know, 
that  if  a  man  stand  it  out,  and  do  not  for  fear  of  the  sous- 
ing of  a  wave,  or  the  menacing  approach  of  a  galley,  give 
back  of  himself,  he  can  never  be  put  back  by  violence ; 
I  expect  that  you  should  keep  your  ground,  and  by  fight- 
ing it  out  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  preserve  both 
yourselves  and  the  fort. 

Upon  this  exhortation  of  Demosthenes,  the  Athenians 
took  better  heart,  and  went  down,  and  arranged  themselves 
close  by  the  sea.  And  the  Lacedu;a)onians  came  and  as- 
saulted the  fort,  both  with  their  army  by  land,  and  with 
their  fleet,  consisting  of  three  and  forty,  gallies,  in  which 
was  admiral,  Thrasymelidas  the  son  of  Cratesicles,  a  Spar- 
tan ;  and  he  made  his  approach  where  Demosthenes  liad 
before  expected  bim.  So  the  Athenians  were  assaulted  on 
both  sides,  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 

The  Peloponnesians  dividing  their  gallies  into  small 
ftumbyrs,  because  they  could  nut  come  near  with  many 
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at  once,  and  resting  between^  assailed  them  by  turns ; 
usins:  all  possible  valour  and  mutual  encouragement,  to 
put  the  Athenians  back,  and  gain  the  fort. 

Most  eminent  of  all  the  rest  was  Brasidas :  for  having 
the  command  of  a  galley,  and  seeing  other  captains  of 
gallies  and  steersmen  (the  place  being  hard  of  access) 
when  there  appeared  sometimes  possibility  of  putting 
ashore,  to  be  afraid,  and  tender  of  breaking  their  gallies, 
he  would  cry  out  unto  them,  saying,  they  did  not  well  for 
sparing  of  wood,  to  let  the  enemy  fortify  in  their  country. 
And  to  the  Lacedaemonians  he  gave  advice,  to  force 
landing  with  the  breaking  of  their  gallies;  and  prayed  the 
confederates,  that  in  requital  of  many  benefits,  they  would 
not  stick  to  bestow  their  gallies  at  this  time  upon  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  running  them  ashore,  to  use  any 
means  whatsoever  to  land,  and  to  get  into  their  hands 
both  the  men  in  the  isle,  and  the  fort. 

Thus  he  urged  others;  and  having  comf>elled  the  steers- 
man of  his  own  galley  to  run  her  ashore,  he  came  to  the 
ladders,*  but  attempting  to  get  down,  was  by  the  Athe- 
nians put  back,  and  after  he  had  received  many  wounds, 
swooned,  and  falling  upon  the  ledgesf  of  the  galley,  his 
buckler  tumbled  over  into  the  sea,  which  brought  to  land, 
the  Athenians  took  up,  and  used  afterwards  in  the  trophy 
which  they  set  up  for  this  assault.  Also  the  rest  endea- 
voured with  much  courage  to  come  on  land  ;  but  the  place 
being  ill  to  land  in,  and  the  Athenians  not  budging,  they 
could  not  do  it.  So  that  at  this  time  fortune  came  so 
much  about,  that  the  Athenians  fought  from  the  land. 
Laconic  land,  against  Lacedaemonians  in  gallies;  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  from  their  gallies  fought  against  the. Athe- 
nians, to  get  landing  in  their  own  now  hostile  territory. 
For  at  that  time  there  was  an  opinion  far  spread,  that 
these  were  rather  landmen,  and  e.xpert  in  battle  of  foot; 
and  that  in  maritime  and  naval  actions  the  other  excelled. 

This  day  then,  and  a  part  of  the  next,  thev  made  sundry 
assaults,  and  after  that  gave  over.  And  the' third  day  they 
sent  out  some  gallies  to  Asine  for  timber  vrherewith  to  make 
engines,  hoping  with  engines  to  take  that  part  of  the  wall 
that  looketh  into  the  haven  ;  which,  though  it  were  higher, 
yet  the  landing  to  it  was  easier. 

In  the  mean  time  arrive  the  forty  Athenian  gallies  from 


*  'Aws'aOpa,  ladders  or  planks  to  disbark  by. 

+  Tiaft^iiftcU,  Fori.    The  place  on  the  outside  of  th«  galley  for  soldier*  to 
stand  aud  ll^ht  on,  bctwcea  the  rowers  aud  the  wat«r. 
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Zacynthus ;  for  there  were  joined  with  them  certain  gal- 
lies  of  the  garrison  of  Naupactus,  and  four  of  Chios.  And 
when  thev  saw  both  the  continent  and  the  island  full  ot 
men  of  arms,  and  that  the  gallies  that  were  in  the  haven 
would  not  come  forth,  not  knowing  where  to  cast  anchor, 
they  sailed  for  the  present  to  the  isle  of  Prote,  being  near, 
and  desert,  and  there  lav  for  that  night. 

The  next  day,  after  they  had  put  themselves  m  order, 
they  put  to  sea  again,  with  purpose  to  offer  them  battle,  if 
the  other  would  come  forth  into  the  wide  sea  against  them, 
if  not,  to  enter  the  haven  upon  them.     But  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  neither  came  out  agahist  them,  nor  had  stopped  up 
the  entries  of  the  haven,  as  they  had  before  determmed, 
but  lying  still  on  the  shore,  manned  out  their  gallies,  and 
prepared  to  fight,  if  any  entered,  into  the  haven  itself, 
which  was  no  small  one.    The  Athenians  understanding  this, 
came  in  violently  upon  them,  at  both  the  mouths  of  tha 
haven,  and  most  of  the  Lacedaemonian  gallies,  which  were 
already  set  out,  and  opposed  them,  they  charged    and  put 
to  fli^rht.     And  in  following  the  chace,  which  was  but  short, 
they  "brake  many  of   them,    and  took  five     whereof  ona 
with  all  her  men  in  her;  and  they  fell  m  a  so,  with  them 
that  fled  to  the  shore  ;   and  the  gallies  vvhich  were  but 
in  manning   out,  were  torn  and  rent,  before   they  could 
put  off  from  the  land.     Others  they  tied  to  their  own  gal- 
lies, and  towed  them  away  empty.     Which   the  Lacede- 
monians perceiving,  and  extremely  grieved  with  the  loss, 
because  their  fellows  were  hereby  intercepted  in  the  island 
€ame  in  with  their  aid  from  the  land,  and  entering  armed 
into  the  sea,  took  hold  of  the  gallies  with  their  hands,  to 
have  pulled  them  back  again;  every  one  conceiving  the 
business  to  proceed  the  worse,  wherein  himself  was  not 
present.     So^here  arose  a  great  afiray  about  the  gall.es, 
S  such  as  was  contrary  to  the  manner  ot  them  both      tc^ 
the  Lacedaemonians  out  of  eagerness  and  out  of  1  ear,  dd 
as  one  may  say)  nothing  else  but  make  a  sea-fight   rom  the 
land     amUheAthenian'^,  who  had  the  victory,  and  desired 
to  extend  their  present  fortune  to  the  utmost,  made  a  land- 
fi.ht  from  their  gallies.     But  at  length  having  weaned  and 
wSunded  each  other,  they  fell  asunder ;  and  the  Lacedne- 
nionbnl  recovered  all  their  gallies    save  only  those  which 
wcretlen  at  the  first  onset.     Wiien  they  were  on  both 
fiides  retired  to  their  camps,  the  Athenians   erected  a  tro- 
phy   iel  vered  to   the  enemy  their  dead,  and  possessed 
The  wreck,  and  immediately   went  round  the  island  with 
heir  guUiis,  keeping  watch  upon  it,  as  having  intercepted 
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the  men  within  it.  The  Peloponnesians  in  the  mean  time, 
that  were  in  the  continent,  and  were  by  this  time  assembled 
there  with  their  succours  from  all  parts  of  Peloponnesus, 
remained  upon  the  place  at  Pylus. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  wliat  had  passed  was  related  at 
Sparta,  they  thought  fit  in  respect  the  loss  was  great,  to 
send  the  magistrates  down  to  the  camp  to  determine,  upon 
view  of  the  state  of  their  present  affairs  there,  what  they 
thought  requisite  to  be  done.  These,  when  they  saw  there 
was  no  possibility  to  relieve  their  men,  and  were  not  willing 
to  put  them  to  the  danger  either  of  suffering  by  famine,  or 
of  being  forced  by  multitude,  concluded  amongst  them- 
selves to  take  truce  with  the  Athenian  commanders,  as  far 
as  concerned  the  particulars  of  Pylus,  if  they  also  would 
be  content,  and  to  send  ambassadors  to  Athens  about  agree- 
ment, and  to  endeavour  to  fetch  off  their  men  as  soon  as 
'they  could.  The  Athenian  commanders  accepting  theif 
proposition,  the  truce  was  made  in  this  manner  : 

The  Articles  of  Triice. 

That  the  Lacedaemonians  should  deliver  up  not  only  those 
gallies  wherein  they  fought,  but  also  bring  to  Pylus,  and 

{)ut  into  the  Athenians'  hands,  whatsoever  vessels  of  the 
ong  form*  of  building  were  any  where  else  in  Laconia. 

That  they  should  not  make  any  assault  upon  the  fort, 
neither  by  sea  nor  land.  That  the  Athenians  should  per- 
mit the  Lacedemonians  that  were  in  the  continent,  to  send 
over  to  those  in  the  island,  a  portion  of  ground  corn,  agreed 
on,  to  wit,  to  every  one  two  Attic  Chcenicsf  of  meal, 
and  two  CotylesJ  of  wine,  and  a  piece  of  flesh  ;  and  to 
every  of  their  servants  half  that  quantity. 

That  they  should  send  this,  the  Athenians  looking  on, 
and  not  send  over  any  vessel  by  stealth. 

That  the  Athenians  should  nevertheless  continue  guard- 
ing the  island,  provided  that  they  landed  not  in  it ;  and 
should  not  invade  the  Peloponnesian  army  neither  by  land 
jior  sea. 

That  if  either  side  transgressed  in  any  part  thereof,  the 


*  Ont  of  this  and  other  places  it  appcan,  that  the  shipping  of  those  times 
was  of  two  forms,  long  and  round.  The  long  which  principally  used  th« 
oar,  served  for  the  wars ;  th.'  round  which  used  only  the  sail,  screed  for  mer- 
chants' uses  and  transportation  of  provision.  Of  the  first  sort  were  all  gal- 
lies,  whether  of  one.  two,  or  three,  or  more  tire  of  oarsj  of  the  latter  were 
the  ships  called 'OXxtt3if 

f  A  Choenic,  a  measure  of  about  three  pints  of  oura. 

I  KrrvXu,  a  quarter  of  a  Chceuic. 
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truce  was  then  immediately  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  hold 
good  till  the  return  of  the  Lacedsymonian  ambassadors  from 
Athens. 

That  the  Athenians  should  convoy  them  in  a  galley  unto 
Athens  and  back.  That  at  their  return  the  truce  should 
end,  and  the  Athenians  should  restore  them  their  gallies, 
in  as  good  estate  as  they  had  received  them. 

Thus  was  the  truce  made,  and  the  gallies  were  delivered 
to  the  Athenians,  to  the  number  of  about  threescore ;  and 
the  ambassadors  were  sent  away,  who  arriving  at  Athens, 
said  as  followeth  : 

The  Oration  of  the  Lacedamonian  Ambassadors, 
Men  of  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  have  sent  us  hither 
concerning  our  men  in  the  island,  to  see  if  we  can  per- 
suade you  to  such  a  course,  as  being  most  profitable  for 
you,  may  in  this  misfortune,  be  the  most  honourable  for  us, 
tbat  our  present  condition  is  capable  of     We  will  not  be 
longer  in  discourse  than  standeth  with  our  custom,  being 
the  fashion  with  us,*  where  fe\v  words  suffice,  there  indeed 
not  to  use  many  ;  but  yet  to  use  more,  when  the  occasion 
requireth  that  by  words  we  should  make  plain  that  which  is 
to  be  done  in  actions  of  importance.     But  the  words  we 
shall  use,  we  pray  you  to  receive  not  with  the  mind  of  an 
enemy,  nor  as  if  we  went  about  to  instruct  you  as  men  ig- 
norant, but  for  a  remembrance  to  youof  what  you  know, 
that  you  may  deliberate  wisely  therein.     It  is  now  in  3'our 
power  to  assure  your  present  good  fortune  with  reputation, 
holdino-  what  you    have  with  the  addition  of  honour  and 
^rlory  besides  ;  and  to  avoid  that  which  befalleth  men  upon 
extraordinary  success,  who  through  hope,  aspire  to  greater 
fortune,  because  the  fortune  they  have  already  came  un- 
hoped for.     Whereas  they  that  have  felt  many  changes  of 
both  fortunes,  ought  indeed  to  be  most  suspicious  of  the 
good.     So  ought  your  city  and  ours  especially,  upon  expe- 
rience, in  all  reason  to  be.     Know  it  by  seeing  this  present 
misfortune  fallen  on  us,  who  being  of  greatest  dignity  of  all 
the  Grecians,  come  to  you  to  ask  that  which   before  we 
thought  chiefly  in  our  own  hands  to  give.     And  yet  we  arc 
not  b%ught  to  this  through  weakness,  nor  through  insolence 
upon  addition  of  strength,  but  because  it  succeed>'4  uQt 
with  the  power  we  had,  as  we  thought  it  should,  which  may 
as  well  happen  to  any  others  as  to  ourselves.     So  that  yoii 

*  Brrvity  of  sperch  was  so  wstomary  and  niitural  to  the  Lacouians,  that 
it  grew  to  a  proTtrb.  „..  ....  ,    v  .   ,....,,     ... 
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have  no  reason  to  conceive,  that  for  your  power  and  pur- 
chases, fortune  also  must  be,  therefore,  always  yours.  Such 
wise  men  as  safely  reckon  their  prosperity  in  the  account  of 
things  doubtful,  do  most  wisely  also  address  themselves  to- 
%varas  adversity;  and  not  think  that  war  will  so  far  follow 
and  no  further,  as  one  shall  please  more  or  less  to  take  it 
in  hand  ;  but  rather  so  far  as  fortune  shall  lead  it.  Such 
men  also  seldom  miscarrying,  because  they  be  not  puffed  up 
with  the  confidence  of  success,  choose  then  principally  to 
give  over,  when  they  are  in  their  better  fortune.  And  so  it 
will  be  good  for  you,  men  of  Athens,  to  do  with  us ;  and 
not  if  rejecting  our  advice,  you  chance  to  miscarry,  as 
many  ways  you  may,  to  have  it  thought  hereafter  tliat  all 
your  present  successes  were  but  mere  fortune. 

Whereas  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  your  hands  without  dan- 
ger, to  leave  a  reputation  to  posterity  both  of  strength  and 
wisdom.  The  Lacedeemonians  call  you  to  a  peace,  and  end 
of  the  war,  giving  you  peace  and  alliance,  and  much  other 
friendship  and  mutual  familiarity,  requiring  for  the  same, 
only  those  their  men  that  are  in  the  island ;  though  also  we 
think  it  better  for  both  sides,  not  to  try  the  chance  of  war, 
whether  it  fall  out  that  by  some  occasion  of  safety  offered, 
they  escape  by  force,  or  being  expunged  by  siege,  they 
should  be  more  in  your  power  than  they  be.  For  we  are 
of  this  mind,  that  great  hatred  is  most  safely  cancelled,  not 
when  one  that  having  beaten  his  enemy,  and  gotten  much 
the  better  in  the  war,  brings  him  through  necessity  to  take 
an  oath,  and  to  make  peace  on  unequal  terms  ;  but  when 
having  it  in  his  power  lawfully  so  to  do  if  he  please,  he  over- 
come him  likewise  in  goodness,  and,  contrary  to  what  he 
expects,  be  reconciled  to  him  on  moderate  conditions.  For 
in  this  case  his  enemy  being  obliged  not  to  seek  revenge  as 
one  that  had  been  forced,  but  to  requite  his  goodness,  will, 
for  shame,  be  the  more  inclined  to  the  conditions  agreed 
on.  And  naturally  to  those  that  relent  of  their  own  accord, 
men  give  way  reciprocally  with  content ;  but  against  the 
arrogant  they  will  hazard  all,  even  when  in  their  own  judg- 
ments they  be  too  weak.  But  for  us  both,  if  ever  it  were 
good  to  agree,  it  is  surely  so  at  this  present,  and  before  any 
irreparable  accident  be  interposed.^  Whereby  we  should 
be  compelled  besides  the  common,  to  bear  you  a  particular 
eternal  hatred,  and  you  be  deprived  of  the  commodities  we 
now  offer  you.  Let  us  be  reconciled  while  matters  stand 
undecided,  and  whilst  you  have  gained  reputation  and  our 
friendship,  and  we  not  suffered  dishonour,  and  but  indif- 
ferent loss.     And  we  shall  not  only  ourselves, prefer  peace 

?  4 
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before  war,  but  also  give  a  cessation  of  their  miseries  to  ali 
the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  who  will  acknowledge  it  rather 
from  you  than  us.  For  they  make  war  not  knowing  whether 
side  began ;  but  if  an  end  be  made,  which  is  now  for  the 
most  part  in  your  hands,  the  thanks  will  be  yours. 

And  by  decreeing  the  peace  you  may  make  the  Lacedae- 
monians your  sure  friends,  in  as  much  as  they  call  you  to 
it,  and  are  therein  not  enforced  but  gratified.  Wherein 
consider  how  many  commodities  are  like  to  ensue ;  for  if 
we  and  you  go  one  way,  you  know  the  rest  of  Greece, 
being  inferior  to  us,*  will  honour  us  in  the  highest  degree. 

Thus  spake  the  Lacedaemonians,  thinking  that  in  times 
past  the  Athenians  had  coveted  peace,  and  been  hindered 
of  it  by  them,  and  that  being  now  offered,  they  would 
gladly  accept  of  it. 

But  they  having  these  men  intercepted  in  the  island, 
thought  they  might  compound  at  pleasure,  and  aspired  to 
greater  matters.  To  this  they  were  set  on  for  the  most 
part  by  Cleon  the  son  of  Cieajnetus,  a  popular  man  at  that 
-  time,  and  of  greatest  sway  with  the  multitude.  He  per- 
suaded th6m  to  give  this  answer  : 

That  they  in  the  island  ought  first  to  deliver  up  their  armi, 
and  come  themselves  to  Athens,  and  when  they  should  be 
there,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  would  make  restitution  of 
Nisaea,  and  Pegce,  andTrtezen,  and  Achaia,  (the  which  they 
'  had  not  won  in  war,  but  had  received  by  former  treaty, 
when  the  Athenians  being  in  distress,  and  at  that  time  in 
more  need  of  peace  than  now,  yielded  them  up  into  their 
hands,)  then  they  should  have  their  men  again,  and  peace 
should  be  made  for  as  long  as  they  both  should  think 
good. 

To  this  answer  they  replied  nothing,  but  desired  that  com- 
missioners might  be  chosen  to  treat  with  them,  who  by  al- 
ternate speakiitg  and  hearing,  might  quietly  make  such  an 
agreetnent  as  they  could  persuade  each  otiier  unto.  But 
then  Cleon  came  mightily  upon  them,  saying,  he  knew 
before  that  they  had  no  honest  purpose,  and  that  the  same 
was  now  manifest,  in  that  they  refused  to  speak  before  the 
people,  but  sought  to  sit  in  consultation  only  with  a  few'; 

*  Ti  /wtyir*  rifiUu.  Will  give  us  higliost  honour.  Convsying  to  the 
understand  in?;  of  ihc  wiser  sort  of  the  hearers,  the  considrnition  of  tyran- 
nizin;:  thr  rest  of  Greece  ;  for  by  the  highest  honour  he  means  tyranny,  bat 
avoidmg  the  Vnvy  of  the  word  j  because  if  he  had  said  it  plainly,  the  con- 
federates would  sec  that  tKey  which  termeJ  themselves  the  deliverers  uf 
Cn  ece,  would  now  out  of  private  interejt  be  content  to  join  with  tb«  Athc- 
ikkiDB  to  tyTttunize  it.  * 
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and  willed  them  if  they  had  ought  to  say  that  was  real,  to 
speak  it  before  them  all.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  finding, 
that  although  they  had  a  mind  to  make  peace  with  them 
upon  this  occasion  of  adversity,  yet  it  would  not  be  fit  to 
speak  in  it  before  the  multitude,  lest  speaking  and  not  ob- 
taining, they  should  incur  calumny*  with  their  contedcr 
rates,  and  seeing  withal  that  the  Athenians  would  not  grant 
what  tliey  sued  for  upon  reasonable  conditions,  they  went 
back  again  without  effect. 

Upon  their  return  presently  the  truce  at  Pylus  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  according  to  agreement,  de- 
manded restitution  of  their  gallies.  But  the  Athenians  lay- 
irtg  to  their  charge  an  assault  made  upon  the  fort  contrary 
to  the  articles,  and  other  matters  of  no  great  importance, 
refused  to  render  them  ;  standing  upon  ttiis  that  it  was  said 
that  the  accord  should  be  void,  upon  whatsoever  the  least 
transgression  of  the  same.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  deny- 
ing it,  and  protesting  this  detention  of  their  gallies  for  an 
injury,  went  their  ways  and  betook  themselves  to'the  war. 
So  the  war  at  Pylus  was  on  both  sides  renewed  with  all  their 
power. 

The  Athenians  went  every  day  about  the  island  with  two 
gallies,  one  going  one  way,  another  another  way,  and  lav  at 
anchor  about  it  every  night  with  their  whole  fieet,  except 
en  that  part  which  lieth  to  the  open  sea,  and  that  only  when 
it  was  windy.  From  Athens  also  there  came  a  supply  of 
thirty  gallies  more  to  guard  the  island^so  that  they  vvere 
in  the  whole  threescore  and  ten.  And  the  Lacedaemonians 
made  assaults  upon  the  fort,  and  watched  every  opportunity 
thafshould  present  itself  to  save  their  men  in  the  island. 

Whilst  these  things  passed,  the  .Syracusians  and  their 
confederates  in  Sicily  adding  to  those  gallics  that  lav  in  gar- 
rison at  Messana,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  which  they  had  pre- 
pared, made  war  out  of  Messana,  instigated  thereto  chiefly 
by  the  Locrians,  as  enemies  to  the  Rhegians,  whose  terri- 
tory they  had  also  invaded  with  their  whole  forces  by  land, 
and  seeing  the  Athenians  had  but  a  few  gallics  present,  and 
hearing  that  the  greater  number  which  were  to  come  to 
them,  were  employed  in  the  siege  of  the  island,t  desired  to 
try  with   them  a  battle  by  sea  j  for  if  they  could  get  the 

♦  Viz.  For  buying  peace  at  the  cost  of  the  confederates*  sabjection  ;  for 
the  thing  they  durst  not  propound  before  the  people  was  this,  that  by  the 
amity  of  these  two  great  sfatcs,  the  rest  of  Oreecc  would  be  forced  to  serve 
them;  which  they  touched  al'o  but  obscurely  in  t''«>  \->'=^  it-  ,^^.  . >•  r-..  ;r  ora- 
tion, as  I  have  noted  before. 

f  Sphacieria. 
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better  with  their  navy  they  hoped,  lying  before  Rhegium, 
both  with  their  land  forces  on  the  field  side,  and  with  their 
fleet  hy  sea,  easily  to  take  it  into  their  hands,  and  thereby 
strengthen  their  affairs.  For  Rhegium  a  promontory*  of 
Italy,  and  Messana  in  Sicily,  lying  near  together,  they  might 
both  hinder  the  Athenians  from  lying  there  at  anchor  against 
them,  and  lYiake  themselves  masters  of  the  strait.  This 
strait  is  the  sea  between  Rhegium  and  Messana,  where 
Sicily  is  nearest  to  the  continent,  and  is  that  which  is 
called  Charyhdis,f  where  Ulysses  is  said  to  have  passed 
through  ;  which  for  that  it  is  very  narrow,  and  because  the 
feea  falleth  in  there  from  two  great  mains,  the  Tyrrhene  and 
Sicilian,  and  is  rough,  hath  therefore,  not  without  good 
cause  been  esteemed  dangerous. 

In  this  strait  then  the  Syracusians  and  their  confede- 
rates, with  somewhat  more  than  thirty  gallies,  were  con- 
strained in  the  latter  end  of  the  day  to  come  m  a  sea-fight, 
having  been  drawn  forth  about  the  passage  of  a  certain 
boat  to  undertake  sixteen  gallies  of  Athens  and  eight  of 
Rhegium  ;  and  being  overcome  by  the  Athenians  fell  off 
with  the  loss  of  one  galley,  and  went  sjieedily  each  side  to 
their  own  camp  at  Messana  and  Rhegium,  and  the  night 
overtook  them  in  the  action.  After  this  the  Locrians  de- 
parted out  of  the  territory  of  the  Rhegians  ;  and  the  fleet 
of  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  came  together  to 
an  anchor  at  Peloris,+  and  had  their  land  forces  by  them. 
But  the  Athenians  and  Rhegians  came  up  to  them,  and 
finding  their  gallies  empty  of  men  fell  in  amongst  thorn, 
and  by  means  of  a  grapnel^  cast  into  one  of  then*  gallies, 
they  lost  that  galley,  but  the  men  swam  out.  Upon  this  the 
Syracusians  went  aboard,  and  whilst  they  were  towed  along 
the  shore  towards  Messana,  the  Athenians  came  up  to  them 
again,  and  the  Syracusians  opening  themselves  charged 
first,  and  sunk  another  of  their  gallies;  so  the  Syracusians 
passed  on  to  the  port  of  Messana,  having  had  the  better  in 
their  passage  by  the  shore,  and  in  the  sea-fight,  which  were 
both  together  in  such  manner  as  is  declared. 

The  Athenians   upon   news  that  Chamerina  should  by 

*  Rhegium  being  a  promontory,  an4  derived  from'Rdyypjui,  which  signifies 
to  break,  makes  it  probable  that  Sicily  was  onC(^  a  part  of  Italy,  ami  ther* 
broken  off  by  some  eartiiquakc,  but  yet  Seylla  is  luarcr  to  Sicily  than  Rhe- 
gium is. 

■f-  CharybdJs,  here  taken  for  the  name  of  the  whole  strait,  is  but  a  part 
near  to  Messana,  between  it  and  I'elonis,  subject  to  extraordinary  agitation 
in  stormy  weather,  but  noticing  to  that  it  was,  er  was  ffigneJ  to  be  of  old. 

*  A  promontory  of  Sicily  hard  by  Messana. 
^  Cast  in  by  the  soldiers  on  shore. 
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Archias,  and  his  complices  be  betrayed  to  the  Syracusians 
went  thither.  In  the  mean  time  the  Messanians  with  their 
whole  power  by  land,  and  also  with  their  fleet,  warred  on 
Naxus  a  Chalcidic  city*  and  their  borderer.  The  first 
day  having  forced  the  Naxians  to  retire  within  their  walls, 
they  spoiled  their  fields  ;  the  next  day  tliey  sent  their  fleet 
about  into  the  river  Acesine,  which  spoiled  the  country  as 
it  went  up  the  river,  and  with  their  land  forces  assaulted  the 
city.  In  the  mean  time  many  of  the  Siculi  mountaineers, 
came  down  to  their  assistance  against  the  Messanians;  which 
when  they  of  Naxus  perceived,  they  took  heart,  and  en- 
couraging themselves  with  an  opinion  that  the  Leontines 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  their  confederates,  had  come 
to  succour  them,  sallied  suddenly  out  of  the  city,  and 
pbarged  upon  the  Messanians,  and  put  them  to  flight,  with 
the  slaughter  of  a  thousand  of  their  soldiers,  the  rest  hardlv 
escaping  home.  For  the  barbarians  fell  upon  them,  and 
slew  the  most  part  of  them  in  the  highways.  Arid  the  gal- 
lies  that  lay  at  Messana,  not  long  after  divided  themselves, 
and  went  to  their  several  homes,t 

Hereupon  the  Leontines  and  their  confederates,  together 
with  the  Athenians,  marched  presently  against  Messana,  as 
being  now  weakened,  and  assaulted  it ;  the  Athenians  with 
their  fleet  by  the  haven,  and  their  land  forces  at  the  wall 
to  the  field.  But  the  Messanians  and  certain  Locrians  with 
Demoteles,  who  after  this  loss  had  been  left  there  in  garri- 
son, issuing  forth  and  falling  suddenly  upon  them,  put  a 
great  part  of  the  Leontines  army  to  flight  and  slew  many; 
but  the  Athenians  seeing  that,  disl)arked  *nd  relieved 
them:  and  coming  upon  the  Messanians  now  in  disorder, 
chased  them  again  into  the  city.  Then  they  erected  a  tro- 
phy, and  put  over  to  Rhegium.  After  this  "the  Grecians  of 
Sicily  warred  one  upon  another  without  the  Athenians. 

All  this  while  the  Athenians  at  Pylus  besieged  the  La- 
cedaamonians  in  the  island;  and  the  army  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians  in  the  continent  remained  still  upon  the  place.  This 
keeping  of  watch  was  exceeding  painful  to  the  Athenians, 
in  respect  of  the  want  they  had  both  ot  corn  and  water;  for 
there  was  no  well  but  one,  and  that  was  in  the  fort  itself  of 
J*ylus  and  no  great  one.  And  the  greatest  number  turned 
up  the  gravel,  and  drunk  such  water+  as  they  were  like  to 

*  Of  those  whii-h  wore  foundeyl  by  the  Chalcideans  of  Greece. 

•j-  Syracusa  and  Locris. 

+  The  wat.r  which  is  found  by  digging  in  the  sea-sands  \e  common!  v  fresh, 
being  strained  and  so  purged  of  the  saltness  in  the  passage  of  the  vatef 
tkrouth  the  s»nd,  ir.it  not  £•  good  as  farther  off  from  .the  sea. 
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find  there.     They  were  also  scanted   of  room   for  their 
camp;  and  their  gallies  not  having  place  to  ride  in,  they 
were  forced  by  turns  some  to  stay  ashore,  and  others  to  take 
their  victual,  and  lie  off  at  anchor.     But  their  greatest  dis- 
courao-ement  was  the  time  which  they  had  staid  there  Ion- 
<rer  than  they  had  thought  to  have  done  ;  for  they  thought 
?o  have  famished  them  out  in  a  few  days,  being  in  a  desert 
island,  and  having  nothing  to  drink  but  salt  water,     The 
cause   whereof   were  the   Lacedaemonians,  who  had    pro- 
claimed* that  any|man  that  would,  should  carry  in  meal,  wine, 
cheese,  and  all  other  esculents  necessary  for  a  siege  into  the 
island,  appointing  for  the  same  a  great  reward  of  silver;  and 
if  any  Helot  should  carry  in  any  thing,  they  promised  him 
liberty.     Hereupon  divers  with  much  danger  imported  vic- 
tual;   but  especially  the  Helots,  who  putting  off  from  all 
parts  of  Peloponnesus,  wheresoever  they  chanced  to  be, 
came  in  at  the  parts  of  the  island  that  lay  to  the  wide  sea. 
But  they  had  a  care  above  all,  to  take  such  a  time  as  to  be 
brought  in  with  the  wind.     For  when  it  blew  from  the  sea, 
thev  could  escape  the  watch  of  the  gallies  easily  ;  for  they 
could  not  then  lie  round  about  the  island  at  anchor.     And 
the  Helots  were  nothing  tender  in  putting  ashore,  for  they 
ran  their  gallies  on  ground,  valued  at  a  price  in  money,  and 
the  men  of  arms  also  watched  at  all  the  landing  places  of 
the  island.     But  as  many  as  made  attempt  when  the  weather 
was  calm  were  intercepted.     There  were  also  such  as  could 
dive   that  swam  over  into  the  island  through  the  haven, 
drawing  after  them  in  a  string  bottles  filled  with  poppy,t 
tempered  with  honey  and  pounded  linseed  ;  whereof  some 
at  the  first  passed  unseen,  but  were  afterwards  watched. 
So  that  on  either  part  they  used  all  possible  art,  one  side  to 
send  over  food,  the  other  to  apprehend  those  that  carried  it.^ 
The  people  of  Athens  being  advertised  of  the  state  ot 
their  army,  how  it  was  in  distress,  and  that  victual  was 
transported  into  the  island,  knew  not  what  they  should  do 
to  it   and  feared  lest  winter  should  overtake  them  in  their 
siege  ;  fearing  not  only  that  to  provide  them  of  necessaries 
about 'PelopoTmesus,  and  in  a  desert  place  withal,  would  be 
a  thing  impossible ;  but  also  that  they  should  be  unable  to 
send  forth  so  many  things  as  were  requisite,  though  it  were 
summer ;  and  again  that  the  parts  thereabout  being  without 
harbour,  there  would  be  no  place  to  lie  at  anchor  in  against 
them,  but  that  the  watch  there  ceasing  of  itself,  the  mcu 


*  To  the  ppopic  of  the  country  about. 

f  A  mciUciuc  for  hunger  and  thirst,  not  meat. 
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would  by  that  means  escape,  or  in"  some  foul  weather  b© 
carried  away  in  the  same  boats  tliat  brought  them  meat. 
But  that  which  they  feared  mos'.  was  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians seemed  to  have  some  assurance  of  them  already>  be- 
cause they  sent  no  more  to  negotiate  about  them.  And 
they  repented  now  that  they  had  not  accepted  of  the 
peace.  But  Cleon  knowing  him&elf  to  be  the  man  sus- 
pected for  hindering  the  agreement,  said  that  they  who 
brought  the  news  reported  not  the  truth.  Whereupon  they 
that  came  thence,  advising  them  if  they  would  not  believe 
it,  to  send  to  view  the  estate  of  the  army,  he  and  Theogene* 
were  chosen  by  the  Athenians  to  view  it.  But  when  he  savr 
that  he  must  of  force  either  say  as  they  said,  whom  he  be- 
fore calumniated,  or  saying  the  contrary  be  proved  a  liar, 
he  advised  the  Athenians,  seeing  them  inclined  of  them- 
selves to  send  thither  greater  forces  than  they  had  before 
thought  to  do,  that  it  was  not  fit  to  send  to  view  the  place, 
nor  to  lose  their  opportunity  by  delay;  but  if  the  report 
seemed  unto  them  to  be  true,  they  should  make  a  voyage 
against  those  men,  and  glanced  at  Nicias  the  son  of  Nicera- 
tus,  then  general,*  upon  malice,  and  with  language  of  re- 
proach. Saying  it  was  easy  if  the  leaders  were  men,  to  go 
and  take  them  there  in  the  island.  And  that  himself,  if  he 
had  the  command  would  do  it.  But  Nicias  seeing  the 
Athenians  to  be  in  a  kind  of  tumult  against  Cleon,  for  that 
when  he  thought  it  so  easy  a  matter,  he  did  not  presently 
put  it  in  practice,  and  seeing  also  he  had  upbraided  him, 
willed  him  to  take  what  strength  he  would,  that  they  could 
give  him,  and  undertake  it.  Cleon  supposing  at  first  that  he 
gave  him  this  leave  but  in  words,  was  ready  to  accept  it ;  but 
when  he  knew  he  would  give  him  the  authority  in  good 
earnest,  then  he  shrunk  back  and  said,  that  not  he,  but 
Nicias  was  general ;  being  now  indeed  afraid,  and  hoping 
that  he  durst  not  have  given  over  the  office  to  him.  But 
then  Nicias  again  bade  him  do  it,  and  gave  over  his  com- 
mand to  him,  for  so  much  as  concer:ied  Pylus,  and  called 
the  Athenians  to  witness  it.  They,  (as  is  the  fashion  of  the 
multitude,)  the  more  Cleon  declined  the  voyage,  and  went 
back  from  his  word,  pressed  Nicias  so  much  the  more  to 
resign  his  povverf  to  him,  and  cried  out  upon  Cleon  to  go. 
Insomuch  as  not  knowing  bow  to  disengage  himself  of  his 
word,  he  undertook  the  ioyage,  and  stood  forth,  saying, 

*  Irfiny^,  the  magistrals  to  whose  aathoritjr  was  committed  the  leryiat 
and  mustering  of  soldiers. 
t  Ui»  p«wer  to  levy  s«Idi«r«. 
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that  he  feared  not  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  he  would 
not  carry  any  man  with  him  out  of  the  city,  but  only  the 
Lemnians  and  Imbrians  tiiat  then  were  present,  and  those 
targettiers  that  were  come  to  them  from  ^Enus,  and  four 
hundred  archers  out  of  other  places ;  and  with  these  he 
said,  added  to  the  soldiers  that  were  at  Pylus  already,  he 
would  within  twenty  days,  either,  fetch  away  the  Lacedee- 
Bionians  alive,  or  kill  them  upon  the  place. 

This  vain  speech  moved  amongst  the  Athenians  some 
laughter,  and  was  heard  with  great  contempt  of  the  wiser 
sort.  For  of  two  benefits,  the  one  must  needs  fall  out; 
either  to  be  rid  of  Cleon,  (which  was  their  greatest  hope,)  or 
if  they  were  deceived  in  that,  Uien  to  get  those  Lacede- 
monians into  their  hands. 

Now  when  he  had  dispatched  with  the  assembly,  and  the 
Athenians  had  by  their  voices  decreed  him  the  voyage,  he 
ioined  unto  himself  Demosthenes,  one  of  the  commanders 
at  Pylus,  and  presently  put  to  sea.     He  made  choice  of 
Demosthenes  for  his  companion,  because  he  heard  that  he 
also  of  himself  had  a  purpose  to  set  his  soldiers  on  land  in 
the   isle       For  the   army    having   suffered    much   by   the 
straitness  of   the  place,    and  being   rather    the  besieged, 
than  the  besieger,  had  a  great  desire  to  put  the  matter  to 
the  hazard  of  a  battle ;  confirmed  therein  the  more,  for  that 
the  island  had  been  burnt.     For  having  been  for  the  most 
part  wood,  and  (by  reason  it  had  lain  ever  desert,)  without 
path   thev  were  before  the  more  afraid,  and  thought  it  the 
advantage  of  the  enemy;  for  assaulting  them  out  ol  sight, 
thev  mi^ht  annoy  a  very  great  army  that  should  otter  to 
come  on  land.     For  their  errors  being  in  the  wood,  and 
their  preparation  could  not  so  well  have  been  discerned  ; 
whereas  all  the  faults  of  their  own  army  should  have  been 
in  sio-ht      So  that  the  enemy  might  have  set  upon  them 
suddenly,  in  what  part  soever  they  had  pleased,  because 
the  onset  hud  been  in  their  own  election.     Again  if  they 
should  by  force  come  up  to  fight  with  the  Lacedajmomans 
"  at  hand  'in  the  thick  woods,  the  fewer  and  skilful  of  the 
ways  he  thought  would  be  too  hard  for  the  many  and  un- 
skilful     Besides  their  own  army  being  great,  it  might  re- 
ceive an  overthrow  before  they  could  know  ot  it,  because 
they  could  not  see  where  it  was  needful  to  relieve  one 

^^These  things  came  into  his  head,  especially  from  the  loss 
he  received  in  ^Etolia  ;  which  in  part  also  happened  by  De- 
cision of  the  woods.  But  the  soldiers  for  want  of  room, 
having  been  forced  to  put  in  at  the  outside  of  the  island  to 
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dress  their  dinners  with  a  watch  before  them,  and  one  of 
them  having  set  fire  on  the  wood,  it  burnt  on  by  little  and 
little,  and  the  wind  afterwards  rising,  the  most  of  it  was 
burnt  before  they  were  aware.  By  this  accident  Demo- 
sthenes the  better  discerning  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
more  than  he  had  imagined,  having  before  by  victual  sent 
unto  them,  thought  them  not  so  many,  did  now  prepare 
himself  for  the  enterprize,  as  a  matter  deserving  the  Athe- 
nian's utmost  care,  and  as  having  better  commodity  of  land- 
ing in  the  island  than  before  he  had  ;  and  both  sent  for  the 
forces  of  such  confederates  as  were  near,  and  put  in  readi- 
ness every  other  needful  thing.  And  Cleon  who  had  sent  a 
messenger  before  to  signify  his  coming,  came  himself  also 
with  those  forces  which  he  had  required  unto  Pylus.  When 
they  were  both  together,  first  they  sent  a  herald  to  the 
camp  in  the  continent,  to  know  if  they  would  command 
those  in  the  island  to  deliver  up  themselves  and  their  arms 
without  battle,  to  be  held  with  easy  imprisonment,  till  some 
agreement  were  made  touching  the  main  war.  Which, 
when  they  refused,  the  Athenians  for  one  day  held  their 
hands;  but  the  next  day  having  put  aboard  upon  a  few  gal- 
lies,  all  their  men  of  arms,  they  put  off  in  the  night,  and 
landed  a  little  before  day  on  both  sides  of  the  island,  both 
from  the  main  and  from  the  haven,  to  the  numlJer  of  about 
eight  hundred  men  of  arms,  and  marched  upon  high  speed 
towards  the  foremost  watch  of  the  island.  For  thus  the 
Lacedsemonians  lay  quartered.  In  the  foremost  watch  were 
about  thirty  men  of  arms.  The  midst  and  evenest  part  of 
the  island  and  about  the  water,  was  kept  by  Epitadas  their 
captain,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  number.  And 
another  part  of  them  which  were  not  many,  kept  the  last 
guard  towards  Pylus,  which  place  to  the  sea-ward  was  on  a 
cliff,  and  least  assailable  by  land.  For  there  was  also  a  cer- 
tain fort  which  was  old  and  made  of  chosen,  not  of  hewn 
stones,  which  they  thought  would  stand  them  in  stead  in  case 
of  violent  retreat.  Thus  they  were  quartered.  Now  the 
Athenians  presently  killed  tliose  of  the  foremost  guard, 
(which  they  so  ran  to)  in  their  cabins,  and  as  they  were  takino- 
arms.  For  they  knew  not  of  their  landing,  but  thought 
those  gallics  had  come  tliither  to  anchor  in  the  night  ac- 
cording to  custom,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do.  As  soon 
as  it  was  morning  the  rest  of  the  army*  also  landed,  out  of 
somewhat  more  than  seventy  gallies,  every  one  with  such 
arms  as  he  had  ;    being  all  that  rowed,    except  onjy  the 

*  Viz.  The  ligbt-armed. 
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Thalamii,*  eight  hundred  archers,  targettiers  as  many,  all 
the  Messenians  that  came  to  aid  them,  and  as  many  of  them 
besides,  as  held  any  place  about  Pylus,  except  only  the 
jVarrison  of  the  fort  itself.     Demosthenes  then  disposmg  his 
army  by  two  hundred  and  m(5re  in  a  company,  and  m  some 
less,  at  certaindistances  seized  on  all  the  higher  grounds,  to 
the  end  that  the  enemies  compassed  about  on  every  side, 
miffht  the  less  know  what  to  do,  or  against  what  part  to  set 
themselves  in  battle,  and  be  subject  to  the  shot  ot  the  mul- 
titude from  every  part ;  and  when  they  should  make  head 
ao-ainst  those  that  fronted  them  be  charged  behmd  ;  and 
wlien  they  should  turn  to  those  that  were  opposed  to  their 
flanks,  be  charged  at  once  both  behind  and  before.     And 
which  wav  soever  they  marched,  the  light-armed,  and  such 
as  were  meanliest  provided  of  arms,  followed  them  at  the 
back  with  arrows,  darts,  stones,  and  slings  who  have  courage 
enough  a  far  off,  and  could  not  be  charged,  but  would  over- 
come flying,  and  also  press  the  enemies  when  they  should 
retire      With  this  design  Demosthenes  both  intended  his 
landincr  at  first,  and  afterwards  ordered ^his  forces  accord- 
inelv  in  the  action.     Those  that  were  about  Epitadas,  who 
were  the  oreatest  part  of  those  in  the  island,  when  they 
saw  that  the  foremost  guard  was  slain,  and  that  the  army 
marched  towards  them,  put  themselves  in  array,  and  went 
towards  the  men  of  arms  of  the  Athenians,  with  intent  to 
char.-e  them;  for  these  were  opposed  to  them  in  front,  and 
the  Imht-armed  soldiers  on  their  flanks  and  at  their  backs. 
But  they  could  neither  come  to  join  with  them,  nor  any 
way  make   use  of  their  skilftf  for  both  the   light-armed 
soldiers  kept  them  oflf  with  shot  from  either  side,  and  the 
men  of  arms  advanced  not.     Where  the  light-armed  soldiers 
approached  nearest,  they  were  driven  back,  but  returning 
thev  charged  them  afresh,  being  men  armed  .ightly,  and 
thai  easily  got  out  of  their  reach  by  runnmg,  especially  the 
ground  befng  uneasy  and  rough,  by  having  been  former  y 
desert;  so  that  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  armour  could 
not  follow  them.     Thus  for  a  little  win  e  they  skirmished 
one  against  another  afar  off.     But  when  the  Lacedemonians 
were   no  loi.ger  able  to  run   out  after  them  where   they 
charged,  thesS  light-armed  soldiers  seeing  them  less  earnest 

*  ThoUmii      There  were  three  ranks  of  rowers  amongst  the  Athenians, 

the  upptn  o  ;  cJ^M  tLIuita..  the  second  ;^y,itx.  and  the  last  Tha!axnjt« 

Th.^mii      In  the   ealley  called  a  Bireine  there  vere  no  Zeu>fit*,  in  » 

T^rlne '"    ■  aU  th  "e  SnkJ,  u.    a    quadrucne  and  upwards,  all  the  m.ddl^ 

rankslcre  Zeugitcej  only  the  uppermost  were  Thrau.tx,  and  the  nethermo^ 

'^•  +  'Thi'Tkiil  of  a.hting  a  standing  fitfht  wa.  thought  a  peculiar  virtue  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  a8  the  »ca-iight  was  thought  tfi  the  Athenians.- 
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in  chasing  them,  and  taking  courage  chiefly  from  their 
sight,  as  being  many  times  their  number,  and  having  also 
been  used  to  them  so  much,  as  not  to  think  them  now  so 
dangerous  as  thev  had  done,  for  that  they  had  not  received 
so  much  hurt  at'tbeir  hands,  as  their  subdued  minds,  be- 
cause they  were  to  fight  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  had 
at  their  first  landing  pre-judged,  contemned   them,  and 
with  a  great  cry  ran  all  at  once  upon  theni,  casting  stones, 
arrows,  and   dartsj  as  to  every  man   came  next  to  hand. 
Upon  this  cry  and  assault  they  were  much  terrified,  as  not 
accustomed  to  such  kind  of  fight ;  and  withal  a  great  dust 
of  the  woods  lately  burnt,  mounted  into  the  air,  so  that  by 
reason  of  the  arrows  and  stones,  that  together  with  the  dust 
flew  from  such  a  multitude  of  men,  they  could  hardly  see 
before  them.     Then  the  battle  grew  sore  on  the  Lacedae- 
monians' side,  for  their  jacks*  now  gave  way  to  the  arrows 
and  the  darts  that  were  thrown,  stuck  broken  in  them,  so  as 
they  could  not  handle  themselves,  as  neither  seeing  before 
them,  nor*  hearing  any  direction  given  them,  for  the  greater 
noise  of  the  enemy  ;  but,  danger  being  on  all  sides,  were 
hopeless  to  save  themselves  upon  any  side  by  fighting.     In 
the  end,  many  of  them  bein^  now  wounded,  for  that  they 
could  not  shift  their  ground,  they  made  their  retreat  in 
close  order,  to  the  last  guard  of  the  island,  and  to  the 
ivatch  that  was  there.     When  they  once  gave  ground,  tljen 
were  the  light-armed  soldiers  much  more  confident  than 
before,  and  pressed  upon  them  with  a  mighty  nqise.     And 
as  many  of  the  Lacedaemonians  as  they  could  intercept  in 
their  retreat  tiiey  slew  ;  but  the  most  of  them  recovered 
the  fort,  and  together  with  the  watch  of  the  same,  put 
themselves  in  order  to  defend  it  in  all  parts  that  were  sub- 
ject to  assault     The  Athenians  following  could  not  now 
encompass  and  hem  them  in,  for  the  strong  situation  of  the 
place,  but  assaulting  them  in  the  face,  sought  only  how  to 
put  them  from  the  wall.     And  thus  they  held  out  a  long 
time,  the  better  part  of  a  day,  either  side  tired  with  the 
fight,  and  with  thirst,  and  with  the  sun,  one  endeavouring 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  top,  the  other  to  keep  their 
ground.     And  the    Lacedaemonians    defended  themselves 
easier  now  than  before,  because  they  were  not  now  encom- 
passed upon  their  flanks.     When  there  was  no  end  of  the 
business,  the  captain  of  the  Messenians  sakl  unto  Cleon  and 
Demosthenes  that  they  spent  their  labour  there  in  vain,  and 
that  if  they  would  deliver  unto' him  a  part  of  the  archers, 

-  *  tliXu.    A  kiad  of  quilted  armour^  or  of  ituff  close  b«at«a  like  f«U. 
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and  light-armed  soldiers,  to  get  up  by  such  a  way  as  he 
himself  should  find  out,  and  come  behind  upon  their  backs, 
he  thought  the  entrance  might  be  forced.  And  having  re- 
ceived the  forces  he  asked,  he  took  his  way  from  a  place 
out  of  sight  to  the  Laceditmonians,  that  he  might  not  be 
discovered  ;  making  his  approach  under  the  chtfs  of  the 
island,  where  they  were  continual ;  in  whicli  part,  trusting 
to  the  natural  strength  thereof,  they  kept  no  watch,  and 
with  much  labour,  and  hardly  unseen,  came  behind  them  ; 
and  appearing  suddenly  from  above  at  their  backs,  both  ter- 
rified the  enemies  with  the  sight  of  what  they  expected 
not,  and  much  confirmed  the  Athenians  with  the  sight  of 
what  they  expected.  And  the  Lacedamionians  being  now 
charged  with  their  shot  both  before  and  behind,  were  in  the 
same  case,  to  compare  small  matters  with  great,  that  they 
were  in  at  Thermopylae.*  For  then  they  were  slain  by  the 
Persians,  shut  up  on  both  sides  in  a  narrow  path.  And  these 
now  being  charged  on  both  sides,  could  make  good  the 
place  no  longer,  but  fighting  few  against  many,  and  being 
weak  withal  for  want  of  food,  were  at  last  forced  to  give 
ground,  anid  the  Athenians  by  this  time  were  also  mastei*s 
of  all  the  entrances. 

ButCleon  and  Demosthenes,  knowing  that  the  more  they 
gave  back,  the  faster  they  would  be  killed  by  their  army, 
staid  the  fight,  and  held  in  the  soldiers,  with  desire  to  carry 
them  alive  to  Athens,  in  case  their  spirit^  were  so  much 
broken,  and  their  courage  abated  by  this  misery,  as  upon 
proclamation  made,  they  would  be  content  to  deliver  up 
their  arms.  So  they  proclaimed  that  they  should  deliver 
up  their  arms  and  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  to  them  should  seem  good. 

,  Upon  hearing  hereof  the  most  of  them  threw  down  their 
bucklers,  and  shook  their  hands  above  their  heads,  signify- 
ing their  acceptation  of  what  was  proclaimed.  Whereupon 
a  truce  was  made,  and  they  came  to  treat,  Cleon  and  De- 
^  mosthenes  of  one  side,  and  Styphon  the  son  of  Pharax,  o\\ 
the  other  side.  For  of  them  that  had  command  there, 
Epitadas,  who  was  the  first,  was  slain;  and  Hippagretes, 
who  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  lay  amongst  the  dead, 
though  yet  alive  ;  and  this  man  was  the  third  to  succeed  in 
the    command    by  thejA\v,t   in    case   the  others  should 

*  Five  thousand  I.accdspmonian'^  under  their  king  Leonidas  in  the  strait 
wf  Thennopylii.',  withstood  thrcf  hundied  Ihoiisantl  Persians,  1 11  they  were 
circniiivttntcU,  and  charged  both  bct'ure  and  bohiad,  and  so  ull  .slain,  llerod, 
lib.  1. 

+  This  manner  of  subord^ining  divers  commanders  to  be  ehief  in  succes- 
sion, was  in  tiiose  times  much  us«d. 
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miscarry.  Stvphon,  and  those  that  were  with  him,  said 
that  tfiev  would  send,  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
continent,  to  know  what  they  there  would  advise  them  to; 
but  the  Athenians  letting-.none  "o  thence,  railed  for  heralds 
out  of  the  continent ;  and  the  qu  :  been  twice 

or  thrice  asked,   the  l^st  of  the  L  is  that  came 

over  from  the  continent  brought  them  tins  answer :  the 
Lacedaemonians  bid  you  take  advice  touching  i-ourselves, 
such  as  you    shall   think   good,  provided   ycu  do   nothing 
dishonourably.   Whereupon,  bavin ^ 
U|5  themselves  and  their  arms ;  a:i 

them  that. day  and  tlie  night  foiiov.ujg,  v.itii  u.  vvacc;».  JBut 
the  next  day,  after  they  i>ad  set  up  their  trop-  v  i:;  the 
island,  they  prepared  to  be  gone,  and  commi  pri- 

soners to  the  custody  of  the  captains  of  the  g  ....^^.  .'.nd 
the  Lacedaemonians  sent  over  a  herald,  and  tool;  up  the; 
bodies  of  their  dead.  The  number  of  them  that  were 
slain  and  taken  alive  in  the  island,  was  thus^  There  xyent 
over  into  the  island  in  all,  four  hundred  and  twenry  men, 
of  arms ;  of  these  were  sent  away  alive,  three  hundred  want- 
ing eight,  and  the  rest  were  slain.  Of  those  that  lived,  tliat 
were  of  the  city  itself  of  Sparta,  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
Of  the  Athenians  there  died  not  man}-,  for  it  was  no  stand- 
ing fight. 

The  whole  time  of  the  siege  of  these  men  in  the  island 
from  the  fight  of  the  gallies  to  the  tight  in  the  island,  was 
^eventy-t\vo  days;  of  which  for  twenty  days  victual  was 
allowed  to  be  carried  to  them,  that  is  to  say  in  the  time 
that  the  ambassadors  were  away  that  went  about  the  peace ; 
in  the  rest  they  were  fed  by  such  only  as  put  in  thither  by 
stealth,  and  yet  there  was  both  corn  and  other  food  left  in 
the  island.  For  their  qaptain  Epitadas  had  distributed  it 
more  sparingly  than  he  needed  to  have  done.  So  the 
Athenians  aiid  Peluponnesians  departed  from  Pylus,  and 
went  home  both  of  them  with  their  armies.  And  the  pro- 
raise  of  Cleon,  as  senseless  as  it  was,  toot  effect:  for 
within  twenty  days  he  brought  home  the  men,  as  he  had 
undertaken. 

Of  all  the  accidents  of  this  war,  tliis  same  fell  out  the 
most  contnuy  to  the  opinion  of  the  Grecians.  For  they 
expected  that  the  Laceda2monians  should  never,  neidier 
by  famine,  nor  whatsoever  other  necessity,  have  been  con- 
strained to  deliver  up  their  arms,  but  have  died  with  them, 
in  their  hands,  fighting  as  long  as  they  had  been  able  ;  and- 
would  not  believe  that  those  that  yielded,  were  like  to 
those  that  were  slain:  and   when  one  afterwards,  of  the 

Q  2 
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Athenian  confederates,  asked  one'of  the  prisoners  by  way 
of  insulting,  if  they  which  were  slain  were  valiant  men ; 
he  answered  that  a  spindle  (meaning  an  arrow)  deserved  to 
be  valued  Ht  a  high  rate,  if  it  could  know  who  was  a  good 
man;  signifying  that  the  slain  were  such  as  the  stones  and 
arrows  chanced  to  light  on. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  men,  the  Athenians  ordered  that 
they  should  be  kept  in  bonds  till  there  should  be  made 
some  agreement;  and  if  before  that  the  Peloponnesians 
should  invade  their  territory,  then  to  bring  theni  forth  and 
kill  them.  They  -took  order  afso  in  the  same  assembly, 
for  the  settling  of  the  garrison  at  Pylus.  And  the  Messe- 
nians  of  Naupactus,  having  sent  thither  such  men  of  their 
own  as  were  fittest  for  the  purpose,  as  to  their  native  coun- 
try, (for  Pylus  is  in  that  country  which  belonged  once  to 
the  Messeniflus)  infested  Laconia  with  robberies,  and  did 
them  much  other  mischief,  as  being  of  the  same  language. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  not, having  in  times  past  been  ac- 
quainted with  robberies,  and  such  war  as  that,  and  because 
their  Helots  ran  over  to  the  enemy,  fearing  also  some 
greater  innovation  in  the  country,  took  tho  matter  much 
to  heart ;  and  though  they  would  not  be  known  of  it  to  the 
Athenians,  yet  they  sent  ambassadors,  and  endeavoured  to 
get  the  restitution  both  of  the  fort  of  Pylus  and  of  thoir 
men.  But  the  Athenians  aspired  to  greater  matters;  and 
the  ambassadors,  though  they  came  often  about  it,  yet  were 
always  sent  away  without  effect.  These  were  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Pylus. 

Presently  after  this,  the  same  summer,  the  Athenians 
with  eighty  gallies,  two  thousand  men  of  arms  of  their 
own  city,  and  two  hundred  horse,  in  boats  built  for  trans- 
portation of  horses,  made  war  upon  the  territory  of  Corinth. 
There  went  also  with  them,  Milesians,  Andrians,  and  Ca- 
rystians  of  their  confederates.  The  general  of  the  whole 
army  was  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  with  two  others  in 
commission  with  him.  Betimes  in  a  morning,  they  put  in 
at  a  place  between  Chersonesus  and  Rhcitus,  on  that 
shore,  above  which  standeth  the  hill  Solygius,  whereon 
the  Dorians  in  eld  time  sat  down,  to  njake  war  on  the 
Corinthians  in  the  city  of  Corinth,  that  were  then  yEolians, 
and  upon  which  there  standeth  now  a  village,  called  also 
Solygia.  From  the  shore  where  the  gallies  came  in,  thi» 
village  is  distant  twenty  furlongs,  Tind  the  city  of  Corinth, 
sixty,  and  the  isthmus  twenty.  The  Corinthians  having^ 
long  bcfcjre  from  Argos  had  intelligence,  that  an  arn)y  of 
the  Alheniaus  was  coming  against  tliem,  came  all  of  tliem 
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with  their  forces  to  the  isthmus,  (save  only  such  as  dwelt 
without  the  isthmus,  and  five  hundred  garrison  soldiers, 
■absent  in  Ambracia  and  Leucadia)  all  the  rest  of  military 
age  came  forth,  to  attend  the  Athenians,  where  they  should 
put  in.  But  when  the  Athenians  had  put  to  shore  in  the 
night  unseen,  and  that  advertisement  thereof  was  given 
them  by  signs  put  up  into  the  air,  they  left  the  one 
half  of  their  forces  in  Cenchrea,  lest  the  Athenians  should 
go  against  Crommyon  and  with  the  other  half  made  haste 
to  meet  them.  Battus,  one  of  their  commanders,  (for 
there  were  two  of  them  present  at  the  battle)  with  one 
squadron,  went  toward  the  village  of  Solygia,  being  an 
open  one,  to  defend  it;  and  Lycophron  with  the  rest 
charged  the  enemy.  And  first  they  gave  the  onset  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  which  was  but  newly  landed 
before  Chersonesus,  and  aftt-rwards  they  cliarged  likewise 
the  rest  of  the  army.  The  battle  was  hot,  and  at  hand- 
strokes:  and  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  and  Carjs- 
fians  (for  of  these  consisted  their  utmost  files)  sustained 
the  charge  of  the  Corinthians,  and  with  much  ado  drove 
them  back.  But  as  they  retired,  they  came  up,  (for  th^ 
place  was  all  rising  ground)  to  a  dry  wall,  and  from  thence, 
being  on  the  upper  ground,  threw  dow  n  stones  at  them ; 
and  after  having  sung  the  Paaan,*  came  again  close  to 
them  ;  whom  when  the  Athenians  abode,  the  battle  was 
again  at  hand-strokes.  But  a  certain  band  of  Corinthians 
that  came  in,  to  the  aid  of  their  own  left  wing,  put  the 
right  wing  of  the  Athenians  to  flight,  and  chased  them  to 
the  sea  side.  But  then  from  their  gallies  they  turned  head 
again,  both  the  Athenians  and  the  Carystians.  The  other 
part  of  their  army  continued  fighting  on  both  sides,  espe- 
cially the  right  wing  of  the  Corinthians;  ivhere  Lycophroa 
fought  against  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians  :  for  they 
expected  that  the  Athenians  would  attempt  to  go  to  Soly- 
gia; so  they  held  each  other  to  it  a  long  time,  neither  side 
giving  ground.  But  in  the  end  (for  that  the  Athenians  had 
horsemen,  which  did  them  great  service,  seeing  the  other 
had  none)  the  Corinthians  were  put  to  flight,  and  retired 
to  the  hill,  where  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  descended 
no  more,  but  there  rested.  In  this  retreat,  the  grea^es^ 
part  of  their  right  wing  was  slain,  and,  amongst  others, 
Lycophron,  one  of  the  generals.  But  the  rest  of  the 
army  being  in  this  manner,  neither  much  urged,  nor  re- 
tiring in  much  haste,'  when  they  could  do  no  other,  made 


k 


*  ^  hynan  accustomed  to  be  sunp,  one  before  battle,  another  after  Tictoyj. 
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their  retreat  up  the  hill,  and  there  sat  down.  The  Athe- 
nians seeing  them  come  no  more  down  to  battle,  rifled  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  took  up  their  own,  and 
presently  erected  a  trophy  on  the  place.  That  half  of  the 
('orinthians  that  lay  at  Cenchrea,  to  watch  the  Athenians, 
that  they  went  n6t  against  Crommyon,  saw  not  this  battle, 
for  the  hill  Oneius  ;  but  when  they  saw  the  dust,  and  so 
.knew,  wlrat  was  in  hand,  they  went  presently  to  their  aid: 
so  did -also  the  old  men  of  Corinth*  frx)ui  the  city,  when 
they,  understood  how  the  matter  had  succeeded.  The 
Athenians,  when  all  these  were  coming  iipon  them  toge- 
ther, imagining  them  to  have  been  the  succours  of  the 
.neighbouring  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  retiring  speedily  to 
jtheij*  gullies  ;  carrying  with  them  the  booty,  and  the  bodies 
^ofitheir  dead  all  save  two,  which  not  finding  they  left. 
Being  aboard,  they  crossed  over  to  the  islandson  the  other 
s\t\e,  and  from  thence  sent  a  herald,t  and  fetched  away 
-those  two  dead  bodies  whicli  they  left  behind.  , There  were 
slain  in  this  battle,  Corinthians  two  hundred  and  twelve, 
and  Athenians  somewhat  under  fifty. 

The  Athenians  pntting  oif  from  the  islands,  sailed  the 
.same  day  to  Crommyon,  in  the  territory  of  Corinth, -dis- 
,tant  from  the  city  a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs :  where 
anchoring,  they  wasted  the  fields,  and  staid  all  that  night. 
The  next  day  they  sailed  along  the  shore,  first  to  the  ter- 
tijory  of  Epidaurus,  vvhereinto  they  made  some  little  in- 
,cursion  from  their  gallies,  and  then  went  to  Methone, 
between  Epidaurus  and  Troezen,  and  there  took  in  the 
isthmus  of  Chersonesiis  with  a  wall,  and  placed  a  garrison 
in  it,  which  afterwards  exercised  robberies  in  the  territories 
of  Trcezen,  Halias,  and  Epidaurus;  and  wheu  they  had 
fortified  this  place,  they  returned  home  with  their  fleet. 

About  the  same  time  that  these  things  were  in  doing, 
Enrymedou  and  Sophocles,  after  their  departure  from 
Pylus  \yith  the  Athenian  fleet  towards  Sicily,  arriving  at 
Corcyra,  joined  vv^th  those  of  the  city,  and  made  war 
upon  those  Corey rajans  which  lay  encamped  upon  the  hill 
Istone,  and  which  after  the  sedition  had  come  over,  and 
both  made  themselves  masters  of  the  field,  and  nmch  an- 
noyed the   city :  and    having    assaulted   their  fortification, 

*  It  was  said  before  that  all  the  Corinthians  ot'  military  age  were  come 
forth. 

+  To  fetch  off  the  dead  by  a  herald,  was  a  confession  of  being  the 
weaker;  but  yet  Nicias  chooseth  raUn^r  to  renonncc  the  reputation  of  vic- 
tory, than  omit  nn  act  of  piety.  Hcsidcs,  the  [xople  took  nnrvclKiusly  ill 
th«;  ncijlect  of  the  dead  bodies,  as  may  ai)pfar  by  th*;ir  sentence  ou  the  cap- 
tains after  the  battle  at  Arginusx. 
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took  it.  But  the  men  all  in  one  troop,  escaped  to  a  cer- 
tain high  ground,  and  tbence  niade  their  composition, 
which  was  tiiis  ;  that  they  should  deliver  up  the  strangers 
that  aided  them ;  and  that  they  themselves,  having  ren- 
dered their  arms,  should  stand  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people  of  Athens.  Hereupon  the  genenils  gr&nted  them 
truce,  and  transported  them  to  the  island  of  Ptychia,  to 
be  there  in  cu>tody  till  the  Athenians  should  send  tor  them; 
with  this^ condition,  that  if  any  one  of  theiu  should  be  taken 
running  away,  then  the  tryce  to  be  broken  for  them  all. 

But  the  patfons  of  the  commons  of  Corcyra,  fearing  lest 
the  Athenians  would  not  kill  them  when  they  came  thidier, 
devise  against  them  this  plot.  To  some  few  of  those  in 
the  island  they  secretly  send  their  friends,  and  instruct 
them  to  say,  as  if  forsooth,  it  were  for  good  will,  that  it 
was  their  best  course  with  all  speed  to  get  away,  (and  withal 
to  otfer  to  provide  them  of  a  boat)  for  that  the  Athenian 
commanders  intended  verily  to  dcnvrr  tiuMn  to  the  Corcy- 
i^an  people. 

When  they  were  persua  led  to  uu  su,  and  that  a  boat 
was  tieacherouiilv  prepared,  as  they  rowed  away,  they 
were  taken,  and  the  truce  being  now  broken,  were  all 
given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Corcyraeans.  It  did  much 
further  this  plot,  tiiat  to  ntake  the  pretext  seem  uiore  se- 
rious, and  the  agents  in  it  less  fearful,  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals gave  out,  that  they  were  nothing  pleased  that  the  men 
should  be  carried  home  by  others,  whdst  they  themselves 
were  to  go  into  Sicily,  and  the  honour  of  it  be  ascribed 
to  those  tiiat  should  convoy  theui.  The  Corcyreeans  having 
received  them  into  their  hands,  imprisoned  them  in  a  cer- 
tain edifice,  from  whence  afterwards  tliey  took  them  out 
by  twenty  at  a  time,  and  made  them  pass  through  a  lane  of 
men  of  arms,  bound  together,  and  receiving  strokes  and 
thrusts  from  those  on  either  side,  according  as  any  one 
espied  his  enemy.  And  to  hasten  the  pace  of  tiiose  diat  went 
slovvliest  on,  others  were  set  to  follow,  them  with  whips. 

They  had  taken  out  of  the  room  in  this  manner,  ^nd 
slain,  to  the  number  of  threescore,  before  they  that  re- 
niauied  knew  it,  who  thought  they  were  but  removed,  and 
carried  to  some  other  place.  But  when  they  knew  the 
truth,  some  or  other  having  told  them,  thev  then  cried 
out  t©  the  Atl>enians,  and  said,  that  if  they  would  them- 
selves kill  them,  they  should  do  it,  and  refused  any  more 
to  go  out  of  the  room,  nor  would  suffer,  they  said,  as  long 
as  tiiey  were  able,  any  man  to  come  in.  But  neither  had 
the   CorcvKtans  any  purpose  to  force    entrance    by    the 

Q  4 
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door,  but  getting  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  uncovered 
the  roof,  and  threw  tiles,  and  shot  arrows  at  them.  They 
in  prison  defended  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  but 
many  also  slew  themselves  with  the  arrows  shot  by  the 
enemy,  by  thrusting  them  into  their  throats,  and  strangled 
themselves  with  the  cords  of  certain  beds  that  were  in  the 
room,  and  with  ropes  made  of  their  own  garments  rent  in 
pieces.  And  having  continued  most  part  of  the  night,  (for 
night  overtook  them  in  the  action)  partly  strangling  them- 
selves by  all  such  means  as  they  found,  and  partly  shot  at 
from  above,  they  all  perished,  When  day  came,  the 
Corcyrajans  laid  them  one  across  another*  in  carts,  and 
carried  them  out  of  the  city.  And  of  their  wives,  as  many 
as  were  taken  in  the  fortification,  they  made  bond-women. 
In  this  mianner  were  the  Corcyraans  that  kept  the  hillf 
brought  to  destruction  by  the  commons.  And  thus  ended 
this  far-spread  sedition,  for  so  much  as  concerned  this 
present  war:  for  of  other  seditions  there  remained  nothing 
worth  the  relation.  And  the  Athenians  being  arrived  in 
Sicily,  whither  they  were  at  first  bound,  prosecuted  the 
war  there,  together  with  the  rest  of  their  confederates  of 
those  parts. 

In  the  end  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians  that  lay  at 
Naupactus,  went  forth  with  an  army,  and  took  the  city  of 
Anactorium,!  belonging  to  the  Corinthians,  and  lying  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  by  treason.  And  when 
they  bad  put  forth  the  Corinthians,  the  Acarnanians  held 
it  with  a  colony  sent  thither  from  all  parts  of  their  own 
nation.     And  so  this  summer  ended. 

The  next  winter,  Aristides  the  son  of  Archippus,  one 
of  the  commanders  of  a  fleet  which  the  Athenians  had 
sent  out  to  gather  tribute  fropi  their  confederates,  appre- 
hended Arlaphernes  a  Persian,  in  the  town  of  Kion,  upon 
the  river  Strimon,  going  from  the  king  to  Lacedajmon. 
When  he  was  brought  to  Athens,  the  Athenians  translated 
his  letters  out  of  the  Assyrian  language  into  Greek,  and 
read  them  :  wherein,  amongst  many  other  things  that  were 
written  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  principal  was  this,  that 
he  knew  not  what  they  meant,  for  many  ambassadors  came, 
but  they  spake  not  the  same  things.     If  therefore  they  had 

*  ttffAiiiiit,  significth  prqperly,  after  the  manner  that  mats,  or  hurdles  are 
platted. 

f  ]  stone.  , 

*  This  city  belonged  to  the  Corcynans  and  Corinthians  in  common  ;  hut 
a  little  heforc  this  war,  the  Corinthians  earned  awiiy  captives  the  men  that 
were  in  it  and  pob»csscJ  it  alone:  and  those  Corcyracans  wrought  the  scditim* 
before  related. 
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any  thing  to  say  certain,  they  should  send  sonnebody  to 
him  witii  this  Persian.  But  Artapbernes  they  send  atter- 
wards  away  in  a  galley,  wirli  ambassadors  of  their  own,  to 
Ephesus.  And  there  encountering  the  news,  that  kinjj 
Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes  was  lately  dead,  (for  about 
that  time  he  died)  they  returned  h-.>me. 

The  same  winter  also  the  Chians  demolished  their  ne^ 
wall,  by  command  of  the  Athenians,  upon  suspicion  that 
they  intended  some  innovation,  notwithstanding  they  had 
given  the  Athenians  their  faith,  and  the  best  security  they 
could,  to  the  intent  they  should  let  them  be  as  they  yvere. 
Thus  ended  this  winter,  and  the  seventh  year  of  this  war, 
written  by  Thucydides. 

YEAR    VIII. 

The  next  summer,  in  the  very  beginning,  at  a  change 
of  the  moon  the  sun  was  eclipseil  in  part;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  tlie  same  montli  happened  an  earliiquake. 

At  this  time  the  Mitylenian  and  other  Lesbian  outlaws, 
most  of  them  residing  in  the  continent,  with  mercenary 
forces  out  of  Peloponnesus,  anu  some  which  they  leviecl 
wliere  thev  were,  seize  on  Rhoetium,  and  for  two  thou- 
sand Phocean  staters,  render  it  again,  without  doing  them 
other  harm.  After  this  they  came  with  their  forces  to 
Antander,  and  took  that  city  also  by  treason.  They  had 
likewise  a  design  to  set  free  the  rest  of  the  cities  called 
Actax,*  whicii  were  in  the  occupation  formerly  of  the  Mi- 
tylenians,  but  subject  to  the  Athenians  :  but  above  all  the 
rest,  Antander,  which  when  they  had  once  gotten,  (for 
there  they  might  easily  build  gallics,  because  there  wa» 
store  of  timber;  and  mount  Ida  was  above  their  heads) 
they  might  issue  from  thence  with  other  their  preparation, 
and  infest  Lesbos  which  was  near,  and  bring  into  their 
power  the  -tolique  towns  in  the  continent.  And  this  were 
those  men  preparing. 

The  Athenians  the  same  summer  with  sixty  gallies,  two 
thousand  men  of  arms,  and  a  few  horsemen,  taking  also 
with  them  the  Milesians,  and  some  other  of  their  confe- 
derates, made  war  upon  Cythcra,  under  the  conduct  of 
Nicias  the  son  of  Niccratus,  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Dio- 
trephes,  and  A^^ocles  the  son  of  Tolmajus.  This  Cvtheraf 
is  an  island  upon  the  coast  of  Laconia,  over  against  Malea. 
The  inhabiUmts  be  Lacedaimonians,  of  the  same  that  dwell 
about  tiiem. 

*  Littoralcs,  cities  situate  oo  the  sca-sbore. 
f  N\w  Cerigo. 
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And  every  year  theregoelh  over  unto  them  from  Sparta 
a  magistrate  called  Cytherodices,*  They  likewise  sent  over 
men  of  arms  imin  time  to  time,  to  he  in  garrison  there, 
and  took  much  care  of  the  place.  For  it  was  the.  place 
where  their  shipsf  used  to  put  in  from  ^gypt  and  Libya, 
and  by  which  Laconia  was  the  less  infested  Sy  thieves 
from  the  sea,  being  that  way  only  subject  to  that  mischief. 
For  the  island  lieth  wholly  out,  into  the  Sicilian  and 
Cretic  seas:  the  Athenians  arriving  with  their  army,  with 
ten  of  their  gallies,  and  two  thousand  men  of  arms  of  the 
Milesians,  took  a  town  lying  to  the  sea,  called  Scandea,  and 
with  the  rest  of  their  forces  having  landed  in  the  parts  of  the 
island  towards  Malea,  marched  into  the  city  itself  of  the 
Cythereans,  lying  likewise  to  the  sea.  Tiie  Cythereans 
they  fonnd  standing  all  in  arms  prepared  for  them ;  and 
after  the  battle  began,  the  Cythereans  for  a  little  while 
made  resistance;  brft  soon  after  turned  their  backs  and 
fled  into  the  higher  part  of  the  city  ;  and  afterwards  com- 
pounded with  Nicias  and  his  fellow-commanders,  that  the 
Athenians^  should  determine  of  them  whatsoever  they 
thought  good,  but  death.  Nicias  had  had  some  confer- 
ence with  certain  of  the  Cythereans  before,  which  was 
also  a  cause  that  those  things  which  concerned  the  accord 
both  now  and  afterwards,  were  both  the  sooner,  and  with 
the  more  favour,  dispatched.  For  the  Athenians  did  but 
remove  the  Cythereans,  and  that  also  because  they  were 
Lacedaemonians,  and  because  the  island  lay  in  that  manner 
upon  the  coast  of  Laconia.  After  this  composition,  having 
as  they  went  by,  received  Scandea,  a  town  Ijing  upon  the 
haven,  and  put  a  guard  upon  the  Cythereans,- they  sailed 
to  Asine  and  most  of  the  towns  upon  the  sea-side..  And 
going  sometimes  on  land,  and  staying  where  they  saw 
cause,  wasted  the  country  for  about  seven  days  together. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  though  they  saw  the  Athenians  had 
Cythera,  and  expected  withal  that  they  woiHd  come  to 
land,  ill  the  same  manner  in  their  own  territory,  yet  came 
not  ibrth  with  their  united  forces  to  resist  them  ;  but  dis- 
tributed a  number  of  men  of  arms  into  sundry  parts  of 
their  territory  to  guard  it  vvheresoevei"  there  was  need, 
and  were  otherwise  also  exceeding  watchful,  fearing  lest 
some  innovation  should  happen  in   the  state ;   us  having 

♦  Thejiiiifrc  of  Cythera. 

f  "OXxaSfc,  ships  of  the  round  form  of  buildinc:,  mcrrha*»ts'  sliips, 

:J  The  Athenian  people. 
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received  a  very-  great  and  unexpected  loss  in  the  island,* 
and  the  Athenians  haying  gotten  Pylus  andCythera,  and  as 
being  on  ail  sides  encouipa&sed  with  a  busy  and  unavoidable 
wiir;  insomuch,  that  contrary  to  their  custom,  they  or- 
dained four  hundred  horsenjen,t  and  some  archers.  And 
if  ever  they  were  fearful  in  matter  of  war,  they  were  so 
now,  because  it  was  contrary  to  their  own  way,  to  con- 
tend in  a  naval  war,  and  against  Adienians  who  thought 
they  lost  whatsoever  they  attempted  not.  Withal  thtir  so 
man v»  misfortunes  in  so  short  a  ti.iie,  falling  out  so  contrary 
to  their  own  expectation,  exceedingly  atiVighted  them. 
And  fearing  lest  some  such  calamity  should  again  happen, 
as  the.v  had  received  in  the  island,]:  they  durst  tiie  ie^s  to 
hazard  battle ;  and  thought  that  what>oe\er  they  should 
go  about  would  miscarry,  because  their  minds  not  used 
formerly  to  losses,  could  now  warrant  them  nothing.  As 
the  Athenians  therefore  wasted  thev maritime  parts  of  the 
country-,  and  disbarked  near  any  garrison,  those  of  the 
garrison  for  the  most  part  stirred  not,  both  as  knowing 
themselves  singly  to  be  too  small  a  number,  and  as  being 
in  that  manner  dejected.  Yet  one  garrison  .fought  about 
Cortyta  and  Aphrodisia,  and  frighted  ^in  the  straggling 
rabble  of  light-armed  soldiers;  but  when  the  men  of  arras 
had  received  them,  it  retired  again  with  the  loss  of  a  few, 
whom  they  also  rifled  of  their  arras.  And  the  Athenians, 
after  they  had  erected  a  trophy,  put  off  again  and  went  to 
Cythera.  From  thence  they  sailed  about  to  Epidaurus, 
called  Limei-a,§  and  having  wasted  some  part  of  that  ter- 
ritory, came  to  Thyrea,  which  is  of  the  territory  called 
Cynuria,  but  is  nevertheless  the  middle  border  between 
Argia  aad  Laconia.  The  Lacedaemonians  possessing  this 
city,  gave  the  same  for  an  habitation  to  the  iEgineta,'  after 
they  were  driven  out  of  iEgina,  both  for  the  benefit  they 
hnd  received  from  them  about  the  time  of  the  earthquake, 
and  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Helots,  and  also  for  that 
being  subject  to  the  Athenians,  they  had  nevertheless  gone 
ever  the  same  way  wicli  the  Lacedaemonians.  When  the 
Athenians  were  coming  towards  them,  the  i^gineta;  left 
the  wall  which  the}-  happened  to  be  then  building  toward 
the  sea-side,  and  retired  up  uno  the  city  above  where  they 

*  Sphacteria,  where  their  men  were  taken  and  carried  to  Athens. 

+  The  Laccda-monians  relied  only  on  tht-ir  armed  footmen,  or  men  of 
arms,  in  whose  valour  and  skill  in  fight,  they  jJoried  nuich,  as  a  peculiar 
Tirtue,  and  as  for  horsemen  and  hght-armed  sold.ers,  they  made- less  reck- 
oning, and  only  used  such  of  them  as  were  brought  in  by  their  coafcderates. 

I    Sphacteria-  .^ 

§  So  called  from  i^vt,  a  haren,  because  it  is  full  of  hareas. 
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dwelt,  and  which  was  not  ahove  ten  furlongs  from  the  sea. 
There  was  also  with  them  one  of  those  garrisons  which 
the  Laceda;monians  had  distributed  into  the  several  party 
of  the  country  ;  and  these,  though  they  helped  them  to 
build  the  fort  below,  yet  would  not  now  enter  >vith  them 
into  the  town,  (though  the  ^ginetge  intreated  them)  appre- 
hending danger  in  being  cooped  up  within  the  walls ;  and 
therefore  retiring  into  the  highest  ground,  lay  still  there, 
as  findiu"-  themselves  too  weak  to  give  them  battle.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Athenians  came  in,  and  marching  up  pre- 
sently with  their  whole  army,  won  Thyrea,  and  burnt  it, 
and  destroyed  whatsoever  was  in  it.  The  yEgmetae,  as 
many  as  were  not  slain  in  the  affray,  they  carried  prisoners 
to  Athens;  amongst  whom  Tantalus  also  the  son  of  Pa- 
troclus,  captain  of  such  Lacedemonians  as  were  amongst 
them,  was  wounded  and  taken  alive.  They  carried  like- 
wise with  them  some  few  men  of  Cythera,  whom,  tor 
safety's  sake,  they  thought  good  to  remove  into  some  other 
place  These  therefore,  the  Athenians  decreed,  should  be 
blaced  in  the  islands.'*  And  the  rest  of  the  Cythereans,  at 
the  tribute  of  four  talents,  should  inhabit  their  own  ter- 
ritory. That  the  ^giaetaj,  as  many  as  they  had  taken, 
(out  of  former  inveterate  hatred)  should  he  put  to  death. 
And  that  limtalus  should  he  put  in  bonds  amongst  those 
Lacedeemonians  that  were  taken  m  the  Island.f 

In  Sicily,  the  same  summer,  was  concluded  a  cessation  ot 
arms,  first  between  the  Camarin^eans  and  the  Geloans.  But 
afterwards  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians,  assembhng  by  their 
ambassadors  out  of  every  city  at  Gela,  held  ^  c«»ferenc^ 
amon-st  themselves,  for  making  of  a  peace  :  wherem,  after 
manv  opinions  delivered  hymen  disagreeing,  and  requiring 
satisfaction  every  one  as  he  thought  h.mselt  prejudiced 
Hermocratcs  the  son  of  Hermon,  a  Syracusian,  who  also 
prevailed  with  them  the  most,  spake  unto  the  assembly  to 
this  effect : 

The  Oration  of  Hemof  rates  for  Pcacf. 

Men  of  Sicily,  I  am  neither  of  the  least  city,  nor  of  the 
most  afflicted  with  war,  that  am  now  to  speak  and  to  de- 
liver the  opiuion  which  I  take  to  conduce  lYiost  to  the  com, 
mon  benefit  of  all  Sicily.  Touching  war,  |,ow  calamitous 
a  thirur  it  is,  to  what  end  shouhl  a  man,  particu  anziug  the 
,M'ils  thereof,  make  a  long  speech  before  men  that  already 
knyw  it?  fur  neither  doth  the  not  knowmg  of  them  necea-^ 

♦  CycUdes,  t  SphJ»ctcr^ 
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sitate  any  man  to  enter  into  war,  nor  the  fear  of  them 
divert  any  man  from  it,  when  he  thinks  it  will  turn  to  his 
advantage.  But  rather  it  so  falls  out,  that  the  one  thinks 
the  gain  greater  than  the  danger ;  and  the  other  prefers 
danger  before  present  loss.  But  lest  they  should,  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  do  it  unseasonal)ly,  exhortation* 
unto  peace  are  profitable,  and  will  be  very  much  worth  to 
us  if  we  will  follow  them,  at  this  present.  For  it  was  out 
of  a  desire  that  every  city  had  to  assure  their  own,  both 
that  we  fell  ourselves  into  the  war,  and  also  that  we  endea- 
vour now,  by  reasoning  the  matter,  to  return  to  mutual 
amity.  Which  if  it  succeeded  not  so  well,  that  we  may 
depart  satisfied  everj-  man  with  reason,  we  will  be  at  wars 
again.  Nevertheless,  you  must  know  that  this  assembly, 
it  we  be  wise,  ought  not  to  be  only  for  the  commodity  of 
the  cities  in  particular,  but  how  to  preserve  Sicily  in  ge- 
neral, now  sought  to  be  subdued  (at  least  in  my  opinion)  by 
the  Athenians.  And  you  ought  to  think  that  the  Athenians 
are  more  urgent  persuaders  of  the  peace  than  any  words  of 
mine  ;  who  having,  of  all  the  Grecians,  the  greatest  power, 
lie  here  with  a  few  gallies  to  observe  our  errors,  and  by  a 
lawful  title  of  alliance,  handsomely  to  accommodate  their 
natural  hostility  to  their  best  advantage.  For  if  we  enter 
into  a  war,  and  call  in  these  men,  who  are  apt  enough  to 
bring  their  army  in  uncalled,  and  if  we  weaken  ourselves  at 
our  own  charges,  and  withal  cut  out  for  them  the  dominion 
here,  it  is  likely,  when  they  shall  see  us  spent,  they  will  some 
time  hereafter  come  upon  us  with  a  greater  fleet,  and  at- 
tempt to  bring  all  these  states  into  their  subjection.  Now, 
if  we  were  wise,  we  ought  rather  to  call  in  confederates, 
and  undergo  dangers  for  the  winning  of  somewhat  that  is 
none  of  ours,  than  for  the  impairing  of  what  we  a  1  ready- 
have  ;  and  to  believe,  that  nothing  so  m«ch  destroys  a  city 
as  sedition  ;  and  that  Sicily,  though  we  the  inhabitants 
thereof  be  insidiated  by  the  Athenians,  as  one  body,  is 
nevertheless  city  against  city  in  sedition  within  itself."  In 
contemplation  whereof,  we  ought,  man  with  man,  and  city 
with  city,  to  return  again  into  amity,  and  with  one  consent, 
to  endeavour  the  safety  of  all  Sicily  ;  and  not  to  have  this 
conc>i,it,  that  though  the  Dorians*  be  the  Athenians*  ene- 
mies;  yet  the  Chaicideansf  are  safe,  as  being  of  the  race 

*  The  Dorian*  and  lo&iacs  are  two  natjoas,  out  of  which  Almost  all  th* 
people  of  Greece  were  dpscended. 

f  The  Chalcideans  and  Atfaeniaas  were  lonianjt,  and  the  LaceJemonian* 
aod  most  of  Peloponnesus  wert;  Dor  an  J.  Hence  it  istuaHbeChaliideausnai^ht 
he  thwugUt  iaf«,  (hoj^t^  'Ae  Atheoiaoi  latad'jd  iiuilf,  hat  the  D«riias  not. 
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of  the  Tonians.  For  they  invade  not  these  divided  races 
upon  hatred  of  a  side,  but  upon  a  covetous  desire  of  those 
necessities  which  we  enjoy  in  common.  And  this  they  have 
proved  themselves,  '  in  their  coming  hither  to  aid  the 
Chalcideans.  For  though  they  never  received  any  aid  by. 
virtue  of  then-  league  from  the  'Chalcideans,  yet  have  they 
on  their  part  been  more  forward  to  help  them  than  by  the 
league  they  were  bound  unto.  Indeed  the  Athenians  that 
covet  and  meditate  these  things  are  to  be  pardoned.  I  blame 
not  those  that  are  willing  to  reign,  but  those  that  are  most 
\rilling  to  be  subject.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  man,  every- 
where to  command  such  as  give  way,  Mid  to  be  sh}'  of  such 
as  assail.  We  are  to  blame  that  know  this,  and  do  not  pro- 
vide accordingly,  and  make  it  our  first  care  of  all,  to  take 
good  order  against  the  common  fear.  Of  which  we  should 
soon  be  delivered  if  we  would  agree  amongst  ourselves. 
For  the  Athenians  come  not  against  us  out  of  their  own 
country,  but  from  theirs  here  that  have  called  them  in.  And 
so  not  war  by  war,  but  all  our  quarrels  shall  be  ended  by 
peace  without  trouble.  And  those  that  have  been  called 
in,  as  thev  came  with  fair  pretence  to  injure  us,  so  shall 
they  with  fair  reason  be  dismissed  by  us  without  their  er- 
rand. And  thus  much  for  the  profit  that  will  be  found  by 
advising  wisely  concerning  the  Athenians.  But  when  peace 
is  confessed  by  all  men  to  be  the  best  of  things,  why 
should  we  not  make  it  also  in  respect  of  ourselves  ?  Or  do 
you  think  perhaps,  if  any  of  you  possess  a  good  thing,  or 
be  pressed  with  an  qvil,  that  peace  ^s  not  better  than 
war,  to  remove  the  latter,  or  preserve  the  former,  to  both? 
or  that  it  hath  not  honours,  and  eminence  more  free  from 
danger?  or  whatsoever  else  one  might  discourse  at  large 
concerning  war  ?  Which  things  considered,  y9u  ought  not 
to  make  light  of  my  advice,  but  rather  make  use  of  it, 
every  one  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.  Now  if  some  man 
be  strongly  conceited  to  go  through  with  some  design  of 
bis,  be  it  by  right  or  by  violence,  let  him  take  heed  that 
he  fail  not,  so  much  the  more  to  his  grief,  as  it  is  contrary 
to  his  hope ;  knowing  that  many  men,  ere  now,  hunting 
after  revenge  on  sticii  as  had  done  them  injury,  and  others, 
trusting  by  sonie  strength  they  have  had,  to  take  away  anv 
Other's  right,  have  the  (irst  sort,  instead  of  being  revenged 
been  destroyed,  and  the  other,  instead  of  winning  from 
othefs,  left,  behind  them  What  they  had  of  their  own.  For 
revenge  succeeds  not  according  to  justice,  as  that  because 
an  injury  hath  been  done,  it  should  therefore  prosper ;  uov 
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IS  strength  therefore  sure,  because  hopeful,  it  is  the  in- 
stability of  fortuiie  that  is  most  preuomiiiant  in  things  to 
coaie,  which,  though  it  be  the  most  (ieceiva't)l^  cf  all  things, 
vet  appears  to  be  the  most  profitable.  For  whilst  every 
oFie  fear  it  ahke,  ue  proceed  against  each  other  with  the 
greater  providence.  Now  therefore  terrified  doubly,  both 
with  the  iu)j)Jicit  fear  of  the  uncertainty  of  events,  and 
with  the  terror  of  the  Athenians  prosent,  and  taking  these 
for  hinderauces  sufficient  to  have  made  us  come  short  of 
what  we  had  severally  conceived  to  effect,  let  us  send  awav 
our  enemies  that  hover  over  us,  and  make  an  eternal  peace 
amongst  ourselves,  or  if  not  that,  then  a  truce  at  least,  for 
as  long  as  n^ay  be,  and  put  off  our  private  quarrels  to  some 
other  time.  In  sum,  let  us  know  this,  that  following 
n  y  counsel,  we  shall  every  of  us  have  our  cities  free, 
whereby  being  masters  of  ourselves,  we  shall  be  able  to 
remunerate  according  to  their  merit,  such  as  do  us  good  or 
harm.  Whereas  rejecting  it  and  following  the  counsel  of 
others,  our  contention  shall  no  more  be  how  to  be  revenged, 
or  at  the  best,  if  it  be,  we  must  be  forced  to  become 
friends  to  our  greatest  enemies,  and  enemies  to  such  as 
we  ought  not.  For  my  part,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I 
bring  to  this  the  greatest  city,  and  which  is  rather  an  as- 
sailant than  assailed  ;  and  yet  foreseeing  these  things,  I 
hold  it  fit  to  come  to  an  agreement,  and'  not  so  to  hurt  our 
enemies,  as  to  hurt  ourselves  more.  Nor  yet  through 
foolish  spite*  will  1  look  to  be  followed  as  absolute  in  my 
v.'!,  and  master  of  fortune,  which  I  cannot  command;  but 
will  also  ^ive  way  where  it  is  reason.  And  so  I  Ux)k  the  rest 
should  do  as  well  as  I  ;  and  that  of  yourselves,  and  not 
forced  to  it  by  the  enemy-  For  it  is  no  dishonour  to  be  over- 
come kinsmen  of  kinsmen,  one  Dorian  of  another  Dorian, 
and  one  Chalcidean  of  another  of  his  own  race  ;  or,  in  sum, 
any  one  by  another  of  us,  being  neighbours,  and  coha- 
biters  of  the  same  region,  encompassed  bv  the  sea,  and  all 
called  by  one  name  Sicilians.  V\  ho,  as  I  conceive,  will 
both  war  when  it  happens,  and  again  by  common  conferences 
make  peace,  by  our  own  selves.  But  when  foreigners  in- 
vade us,  we  shall  (if  wise)  unite  all  of  us  to  encounter  them, 
in  as  much  as  being  weakened  singly,  we  are  in  danger  uni- 
versally. As  for  confederates,  lee  us  never  hereafter  call 
in  any,  nor  arbitrators.  For  so  shall  Sicily  attain  these  two 
benefits,  to  be  rid  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  domestic  war 
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for  the  present,  and  to  be  inhabrted  b}'  ourselves  with  li- 
berty, and  less  insidiated  by  others  for  the  time  to  come. 

Hermocrates  having  thus  spoken,  the  Sicilians  followed 
his  advice,  and  agreed  amongst  themselves,  that  the  war 
should  cease,  every  one  retaining  what  they  then  presently 
enjoyed.  And  that  the  Camarinffians  should  have  Morgan- 
tina,  paying  for  the  same  unto  the  Syracusians,  a  certain 
sum  of  money  then  assessed. 

They  that  were  confederates  with  the  Athenians,  calling 
such  at"  the  Athenians  unto  them  as  were  in  authority,  told 
them  that  they  also  were  willing  to  compound,  and  be  com- 
prehended in  the  same  peace ;  and  the  Athenians  approving 
it,  they  did  so ;  and  hereupon  the  Athenians  departed  out 
of  Sicily.  The  people  of  Athens,  when  their  generals 
came  home,  banished  two,  namely,  Pythadorus  and  Sopho- 
cles ;  and  laid  a  fine  upon  the  third,  which  was  Eurymedon, 
as  men  that  might  have  subdued  the  estates  of  Sicily,  but 
had  been  bribed*  to  return.  So  great  was  their  fortune  at 
that  time,  that  they  thought  nothing  could  cross  them,  but 
that  they  might  have  achieved  both  easy  and  hard  enter- 
prizes,  with  great  and  slender  forces  alike.  The  cause 
whereof,  was  the  unreasonable  prosperity  of  most  of  their 
designs,  subministcring  strength  unto  their  hope. 

The  same  summer  the  Megareans  in  the  city  of  Megara, 
pinched  both  by  the  war  of  the  Athenians,  who  invaded 
their  territory,  with  their  whole  forces,  every  year  twice, 
and  by  their  own  outlaws  from  Pega>,  who  in  a  sedition 
driven  out  by  the  commons,  grievously  afflicted  them  wi'Ji 
robberies,  began  to  talk  one  to  another,  how  it  was  fit  to 
call  them  home  again,  and  not  to  let  tlieir  city,  "by  both 
these  means,  be  ruined.  The  friends  of  those  without, 
perceiving  the  rumour,  they  also,  more  openly  now  than 
before,  required  to  have  it  brought  to  counsel.  But  the 
patrons  of  the  commons,  fearing  that  they  with  the  com- 
mons, by  reason  of  the  miseries  they  were  in,  should  not 
be  able  to  carry  it  against  the  otlu^r  side,  made  an  offer  to 
Hippocrates  the  son  of  Ariphron,  and  Demosthenes  the 
son  of  Alcisthenes,  commanders  of  the  Athenian  army,  to 
deliver  them  the  city,  as  esteeming  that  course  less  dan- 
gerous for  themselves,  than  the  reduction  of  those  whom 
ihey  had  before  driven  out.  And  they  agreed,  that  first, 
the  Athenians  should  possess  themselves  of  the  long  walls, 

♦  Nothing  was  more  frequent  in  the  Athenian  assemblies  at  this  tinit;, 
than  when  things  wont  amiss,  to  accuse  one  another  of  brihcry  :  for  it  v,»i 
»  lure  way  to  win  favour  with  the  ptople,  who  tLt>uglit  tliat  uolhing  Vim 
able  t»  ie*iU  Iheir  power. 
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(these  were  about  eight  furlongs  in  length,  and  reached 
from  the  city  to  Nisaea,  their  haven)  thereby  to  cut  off  the 
aid  of  the  Peloponiiesians,  in  Nisa^a,  in  which  (the  better 
to  assure  Megarato  the  side)  there  lay  no  other  soldiers  in 
garrison,  but  they.  And  then  afterwards,  that  these  riien, 
would  attempt  to  deliver  them  the  city  above,  v^hich 
would  the  more  easily  succeed,  if  that  were  effected  first. 
The  Athenians  therefore,  after  all  was  done,  and  said,  on 
both  sides,  and  every  thing  ready,  sailed  away  by  night  to 
Minoa,*  an  island  of  the  Megareans,  with  six  hundred  men 
of  arms  led  by  Hippocrates,  and  sat  down  in  a  certain  pit, 
out  of  which  bricks  had  been  made  for  the  walls,  and  which 
was  not  far  off.  But  they  that  were  with  the  other  com- 
mander Demosthenes,  light-armed  Plataeans,  and  others 
called  Peripoli,  lay  in  ambush  at  the  Temple  of  Mars,  not 
so  far  off  as  the  former.  And  none  of  the  city  perceived 
any  tiling  of  this,  but  only  such  as  had  peculiar  care  to 
know  the  passages  of  this  same  night.  When  it  was  almost 
day,  the  Megarean  traitors  did  thus-  Tliey  had  been  ac- 
customed long,  as  men  that  went  out  for  booty, f  with  leave 
of  the  magistrates,  of  whom  they  had  obtained  by  good 
offices,  the  opening  of  ihe  gates,  J  to  carry  out  a  little  boat,§ 
such  as  wherein  the  tiatermen  used  an  oar  in  either  hand, 
and  to  convey  it  by  nigiit,  down  the  ditch  to  the  sea  side 
in  a  cart;  and  in  a  cart,  to  bring  it  back  again,  and  set  it 
within  the  gates;  to  t lie  end  tiiat  the  Athenians  which  lay 
in  Minoa,  might  not  koow  where  to  watch  for  them^  no 
boat  being  to  be  seen  in  the  haven.  At  this  time  was  that 
cart  at  the  gates,  which  was  opened  according  to  custom, 
as  for  tjie  boat.j|  And  the  Athenians,  seeing  it  (for  so  it 
was  agreed  on)  arose  from  their  ambush,  and  ran  with  all 
speed,  to  get  in  before  the  gates  should  be  shut  again,  and 
to  be  there  whilst  the  cart  was  yet  in  the  gates  and  kept 
them  open.  And  first  those  Plalajans,  and  Peripoli,  that 
were  with  Demosthenes,  ran  in,  in  that  same  place  where 
the  trophy  is  now  extant ;  and  fighting  presently  within  the 
gates  (for  those  Peloponnesians  that  were  nearest^  heard 

*  Th»  island  lyiof  before  the  haren  Nissea,  nade  the  port,  ffnd  the  Athe- 
oiaiis  kept  in  it  an  ordiuary  g^arrisou  ever  since  they  took  it  first,  and  cuald 
ste  all  the  haven  and  uftat  vessels  lay  in  it,  but  could  not  enter. 

+  To  g.t  booty  from  the  Athenian':. 

X  Not  the  gates  of  Megara,  bvrt  the  gatei  in  the  leng-walls,  near  unto 
Nisaea,  as  appears  by  the  narration. 

II  To  tate  it  in,  for  it  was  almost  morning. 

m  Those  that  watihed  iu  that  part  of  N'igxa  whicti  was  nea'-e**  w  u.r» 
{ate  of  the  lou£-walis.  **■ 

'     R 
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the  stir)  the  Plataeans  overcame  those  that  resisted,  and 
made  good  the  gates  for  the  Athenian  men  of  arms,  that 
were  coming  after. 

After  this,  the  Athenian  soldiers,  as  they  entered,  went 
up  ever}'  one  to  the  wall,  and  a  few  of  the  Peloponnesians 
that  were  of  the  garrison,  made  head,  at  first  and  fought, 
and  we're  some  of  them  slain,  but  the  most  of  them  took 
to  their  heels ;  fearing  in  the  night,  both  the  enemy  that 
charged  them,  and  also  the  traitors  of  the  Megareans  that 
fought  against  them,  apprehending  that  all  the  Megareans 
in  general  had  betrayed  them.     It  chanced  also  that  the 
Athenian  herald,  of  his  own  discretion,  made  proclamation, 
that  if  any  Megarean  would  take   part  with  the  Athenians, 
he  should  come  and  lay  down  his  arms.     When  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians heard  this,  they  staid  no  longer,  but  seriously 
believing  that  they  jointly  warred  upon  them,  fled  into 
Nisaa.     As  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  walls  being  now  taken, 
and  the  Megareans  being  in  a  tumult  within  the  city,  they 
that  had  treated  with  the  Athenians,  and  with  them,  the 
rest,  as  many  as  were  conscious,  said  it  was  fit  to  have  the 
gates  opened,  and  to  go  out  and  give  the  enemy  battle. 
Now  it  was  agreed  on  between  them,  that  when  the  gates* 
were  open,  the  Athenians  should  rfish  in.     And  that  them- 
selves  would  be  easily  known  from  the  rest,  to  the  end 
they  might  have  no  harm  done  them,  for  that  they  would 
besmear  themselves  with  some  ointment.    And  the  opening 
of  the  gates  would  be  for  their  greater  safety.     For  the  four 
thousand  men  of  arms  of  Athens,  and  six  hundred  horse- 
men which,  according  to  the  appointment,  were  to  come  to 
them,   having  marched  all  night,    were  already  jirrived. 
When  they  had  besmeared  themselves  and  were  now  about 
the  gates,  one  of  those  who  were  privy  discovered  the  con- 
spiracy  to  the  rest  that  were  not.      These  joining  their 
strength,  came  all  together  to  the  gates,  denying  that  it 
was  fit  to  go  out  to  fight;  (for  that  neither  in  former  time» 
when  they  were  stronger  than  now,  durst  they  do  so)  or  ta 
put  the  city  into  so  manifest  a  danger.     And  said,  that  if 
they  would  not  be  satisfied,  the  battle  should  be  there  right. 
Yet  they  discovered  not  that  they  knew  of  the  practice, 
but  only,  as  having  given  good  advice,  meant  to  maintain 
it.     And  they  staid  at  the  gates,  insomuch  as  the  traitors 
could  not  perform   what  they  intended.      The  Athenian 
commanders,  knowing  some  cross  accident  had  happened, 
and  that  they  could  not  take  the  city  by  assault,  fell  to 

♦  Of  the  city  itself  of  Megara. 
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inclosing  Nistca  with  a  wall,  which  if  they  could  take  be- 
fore aid  came^  they  thought  Megara  would  the  sooner 
yield.  Iron  was  quickly  broug'it  unto  them  from 
Athens,  and  masons,  and  vhatsoever  else  was  necessary. 
And  beginning  at  the  wall*  they  had  won,  when  they  had 
built  cross  over  to  the  other  side,  from  thence  both  ways 
they  drew  it  on  to  the  sea  on  either  side  Nissca,  and  having 
distributed  the  work  amongst  the  army,  as  well  the  wall  as 
the  ditch,  they  served  themselves  of  the  stones  and  bricks 
of  the  suburbs,  and  having  felled  trees,  and  timber,  thej 
supplied  what  was  defective,  with  a  strong  palisado ;  the 
houses  also  themselves  of  the  suburbs,  when  they  had  put 
on  battlements,  served  them  for  a  fortification.  All  that 
day  they  wrought,  the  next  day  about  evening  they  had 
within  a  very  little  finished.  But  then  they  that  were  in 
Nissca,  seeing  themselves  to  want  victual,  (for  they  had 
none  but  what  came  day  by  day  from  the  city  ahove)  and 
without  hope  that  the  Peloponnesians  could  quickly  come 
to  relieve  them,  conceiving  also  that  the  Megareans  were 
their  enemies,  compounded  with  the  Athenians  on  these 
terms,  to  be  dismissed  every  one  at  a  certain  ransom  ia 
money;  to  deliver  up  their  arms;  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
both  the  captain,  and  whosoever  of  them  else  was  within, 
to  be  at  discretion  of  the  Athenians.  Having  thus  agreed, 
they  went  out.  And  the  Athenians,  when  they  had  broken 
off  t  the  long-walls  from  the  city  of  Megara,  and  taken  in 
Nisaea,  prepared  for  what  was  further  to  be  done.  Brasidas 
the  son  of  Tellis,  a  Laced semonian,  happened  at  this  time 
to  be  about  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  preparing  an  army  to  go 
into  Thrace.  And  when  he  heard  of  the  taking  of  the 
long-walls,  fearing  what  might  become  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians in  Nisiea,  and  lest  Megara  should  be  won,  sent 
unto  the  Boeotians,  willing  them  to  meet  him -speeJily  with 
their  forces  at  Tripodiscus  (a  village  of  Megaris,  so  called, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Geranea)  and  marched  presently  him- 
self with  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred  men  of  arms  of 
Corinth,  four  hundred  of  Phlius,  six  hundred  of  Sicyon, 
and  those  of  his  own,  all  that  he  had  yet  levied;  thinking 
to  have  found  Nisaea  yet  untuken.  VVhen  he  heard  the 
contrary  (for  he  set  first  towards  tripodiscus  in  the  night) 
with  three  hundred  men  cht)seillbut  of  the  whole  army, 
before  news  should  arrive  of  his  coming,  he  came  unseen 

♦  Viz.  that  part  of  the  long  wall  which  they  seized. 

f  Not  palled  them  down  quite,  but  only  so  far,  as  not  ro  be  a  d«f«;a«c  t« 
»ny  part  »f  the  city  iiseif,  nor  to  join  to  the  walls  of  ih«  sity. 
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of  the  Athenians  that  lay  by  the  sea  side,  to  the  city  of 
Megara,  pretending  in  word,  and  intending  also  in  good 
earnest,  if  he  could  have  done  it,  to  attempt  .upon  INisaa, 
but  desiring  to  get  into  Megara  to  confirm  it,  and  required  to 
be  let  in,  for  that  he  was,  he  said,  in  hope  to  recover  Nisaca. 
But  theMegarean  factions  being  afraid,  one,*  lest  he  should 
bring  in  the  outlaws,  and  cast  out  them  ;  the  other,t  lest 
the  commons,  out  of  this  very  fear,  should   assault  them, 
whereby  the   city  (being  at  "^battle  within  itself,  and  the 
Athenians  lying  in  wait  so   near)  would  be  lost,  received 
him  not,  but  resolved  on  both  sides  to  sit  still,  and  attend 
the  success.     For  both  the  one  faction  and  the  other  ex- 
pected, that  the  Athenians,  and  these  that  came  to  succour 
the  city,  would  join  battle,  and  then  they  might  with  more 
safety,  such  as  were  the  favoured  side,  turn  unto  them  that 
had  the  victory.     And  Brasidas,  not  prevailing,  went  back 
to  the  rest  of  the  armyl.     Betimes  in  the  morning,  arrived 
the  Boeotians,  having  also  intended  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Megara,  before  Brasidas  sent,  as  esteeming  the  danger  to 
concern  themselves,  and  were  then  with  their  whole  forces 
come  forward  as  far  as  Plataea.    But  when  they  had  received 
also  this  message,  they  were  a  great  deal  the  more  encou- 
raged ;  and  sent  two  thousand  and  two  hundred  men  of  arras, 
and  two  hundred  horse,   to  Brasidas,    but  went  back  with 
the  greater  part  of  their  army.    The  whole  army  being  now 
together  of  no  less  than  six  thousand  men  of  arms.     And 
the  Athenian  men  of  arms  lying  indeed  in  good  order,  about 
>;isffia,  and  the  sea  side,  but  tiie  light-armed  straggling  in 
the  plains,  the  Boeotian  horsemen  came  unexpected  upon 
the  light-armed  soldiers,  and  drove  them  towards  the  sea. 
For  in  all  this  time  till  now,  there  had  come  no  aid  at  all  to 
the  Megareans  from  any  place.     But  when  the  Athenian 
horse  went  likewise  out  to  encounter  them,  they  fought, 
and  there  was. a  battle  between  the  horsemen  of  either  side, 
that  held  long,  wherein  both  sides  claimed   the  victory. 
For  the  Athenians  slew  the  general  of  the  Boeotian  horse, 
and  some  few  others,  and   rifled  them,  having  themselves 
been  hrst  chased  by  them  to  Nisasa.     And  having  these 
dead  bodies  in  their  power,  they. restored  them  upon  truce, 
and   erected  a  trophv.  J^evertheless,  in   respect  of  the 
whole  action,  neither   si^  went  off    with  assurance,  but 
parting  asunder,  the  Boeotians  went  to  the  army,  and  the 
Athenians  to  Nisa^a. 

*  The  patrons  of  the  commons.  f  The  nobility. 

1  At  Trifxjdiscus. 
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After  this,  Brasidas  with  his  army,  came  down  nearer  to 
the  sea,  and  to  the  city  of  Megara;  and  having  sei2ed  on  a 
place  of  advantage,  set  his  arniv  ir»»battle  array,  and  stood 
still.  For  they  thought  the  Athenians  \vouid  be  assailants, 
and  knew  the  iMegareans  stood  oi)serving  whether  side 
should  have  the  victory;  and  that  it  must  needs  fall  out 
well  for  them  botli  wavs  ;  first,  because  they  should  not  be 
the  assailant,  and  voluntarily  begin  the  battle  and  danger  ; 
since  having  shewed  themselves  ready  to  fight,  the  victory 
must  also  justly*  be  attributed  to  them  wuhout  their  la- 
bour.f  And  next  it  must  fall  out  ^vell  in  respect  of  the 
Megareans.  For  if  they  should  not  have  come  in  sight,  the 
matter  had  not  been  any  longer  in  the  power  of  fortune, 
but  they  had  without  all  doubt  been  presently  deprived  of 
the  city,  as  men  conquered.  Whereas  now,  if  haply,  the 
Athenians  declined  battle  likewise,  they  should  obtain 
what  they  came  for  without  stroke  stricken.  Which  also 
indeed  came  to  pass.  F"or|  the  Megareans,  when  the 
Athenians  went  out  and  ordered  their  army  without  the 
long- walls,  but  yet  (because  the  enemy  charged  not) 
stood  also  still,  (their  commanders  likewise,  considering  that 
if  they  should  begin  the  battle,  against  a  number  greater 
than  their  own,  after  the  greatest  part  of  their  enterprize 
was  already  achieved,  the  danger  would  be  unequal ;  for 
if  they  should  overcome,  they  could  win  but  Megara, 
and  if  they  were  vanquished,  must  lose  the  best  part  of 
their  men  of  arms :  whereas  the  enemv,  who  out  of  the 
whole  power  and  number  that  was  present  in  the  field,  did 
adventure  but  every  one  a  part,  would  in  all  likelihood  put 
it  to  the  hazard,)  jand  so  fur  awhile  affronted  each  other, 
and  neither  doing  any  thing,  withdrevr  again,  the  Athe- 
nians first  into  Nisaea,  and  afterwards  the  Peloponnesians 
to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  set  forth  ;  then,  I  say, 
the  Megareans  (such  as  were  friends  of  the  outlaws)  taking 
heart,  because  they  saw  the  Athenians  were  unwilling  to 
fight,  set  open  the  gates  to  Brasidas  as  victor,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  captains  of  the  several  cities  :  and  when  they 
were  in,  (those  that  had  practised  with  the  Athenians,  being 

*  Brasidas  if  he  saved  the  town  from  the  Xtheniaus  had  his  end.  There- 
fore l)y  shewing  himself  ready,  if  ihe  Athcnianswoiild  not  fight,  he  gained  this 
tiiat  he  should  be  let  into  the  town,  which  was  all  he  came  for,  and  therefore 
plight  justly  be  counted  victor. 

f  'A««wtJ   without  dust. 

X  The  period  is  somewhat  Ions:,  end  seems  to  be  one  of  them  that  garc 
occasion  to  Dionysius  Halipamasseus,  to  censure  the  authvr'j  dgcutiun. 
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all  the  while  in  a  great  fear)  they  went  to  council.  Afterr 
wards  Brasiclas  having  dismissed  his  confederates  to  their 
several  cities,  went  himself  to  Corinth,  in  pursuit  of  his 
former  purpose  of  levying  an  army  for  Thrace.  Now  the 
Megareans  that  were  in  the  city,  (when  the  Athenians  also 
were  gone  home)  all  that  had  chief  hand  in  the  practice 
with  the  Athenians,  knowing  themselves  discovered,  pre- 
sently slipped  away  :  but  the  rest,  after  they  had  conferred 
with  the  friends  of  the  outlaws,  recalled  them  from  Pegaj, 
upon  great  oaths  administered  unto  them,  no  more  to  re- 
member former  quarrels,  but  to  give  the  city  their  best 
advice. 

These,  when  they  came  into  office,  took  a  view  of  the 
arms,  and  disposing  bands  of  soldiers  in  divers  quarters 
'of  the  city,  picked  out  of  their  enemies,  and  of  those  that 
seemed  most  to  have  co-operated  in  the  treason  with  the 
Athenians,  about  an  hundred  persons ;  and  having  con- 
strained the  people  to  give  their  sentence  upon  them 
openly,*  when  they  were  condemned,  slew  them ;  and 
established  in  the  city,  the  estate  almost  of  an  oligarchy. 
And  this  change  of  government,  made  by  a  few,  upon  sedi- 
tion, did  nevertheless  continue  for  a  long  time  after. 

The  same  summer,  when  Antandrus  was  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Mitylenians  as  they  intended,  Demodicus  and  Aris- 
tides,  captains  of  certain  gallies  set  forth  by  the  Athenians 
to  fetch  in  tribute,  being  then  about  Hellespont  (for  La- 
niachus  that  was  the  third  in  that  commission,  was  gone 
with  ten  gallies  into  Pontus)  having  notice  of  the  prepara- 
tion made  in  that  place  ;  and  thinking  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  have  it  happen  there,  as  it  had  done  in  Anaea 
over  against  Samos,  in  which  the  Samian  outlaws  having 
settled  themselves,  aided  the  Peloponnesians  in  matters  of 
the  sea,  by  sending  them  steersmen  ;  and  both  bred  trouble 
within  the  city,  and  entertained  such  as  fled  out  of  it, 
levied  an  army  amongst  the  confederates,  and  marched  to 
it,  and  having  overcome  in  fight  those  that  came  out  of 
Antandrus  against  them,  recovered  the  place  again.  And 
not  long  after,  Lamachus,  that  was  gone  into  Pontus, 
as  he  lay  at  anchor  in  the  river  Calex,  in  the  territory  of 
Heraclea,  much  rain  having  fallen  above  in  the  country, 
and  the  stream  of  a  land  flood  coming  suddenly  down,  lost 
all  his  gallies,  and  came  himself  and  his  army  through  the 

*  ■Recausr  thty  should  not  dare  but  to  condtmn  them,  whick  they  w&ul4 
not  have  doue,  if  theiT  senteuce  hud  jiassed  by  secret  sufTrage. 
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territory  of  the  Bithynians,  (who  are  Thracians  dwelling-  in 
Asia,  on  the  other  sicle)  to  Chalcedon,  a  colony  of  theMega- 
reans  in  the  mouth  of  Pontus  Euxinus,  by  land. 

The  same  summer  likewise,  Demosthenes,  general  of  the 
Athenians,  with  forty  gallies„ presently  after  his  departure 
out  of  Megaris,  sailed  to  Naupactus.  For  certain  men  in 
the  cities  thereabouts,  desiring  to  change  the  form  of  the 
Boeotian  government,  and  to  turn  it  into  a  democrac\',  ac- 
cording to  the  government  of  Athens,  practised  with  him 
and  Hippocrates,  to  betray  unto  him  the  estates  of  Boeotia: 
induced  thereunto  principally  by  Ptoeodorus  a  Theban  out- 
law. And  they  ordered  the' design  thus  :  some  had  under- 
taken to  deliver  up  Sipha?,  (Siphae  is  a  city  of  the  territory 
of  Thespiaj,  standing  upon  the  seaside,  in  the  Crissaean  gulf,) 
and  Cba^ronea,  (which  was  a  town  that  paid  duties  to  Orcho- 
menus,  called  heretofore  Orchomenus  in  Minyeia,  but  now 
Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,)  some  others,  of  Orchomenus,  were 
to  surrender  into  their  hands,  and  the  Orchomenian  outlaws 
had  a  principal  hand  in  this  and  were  hiring  soldiers  to  that 
end  out  of  Peloponnesus.  This  Chxronea  i^the  utmost  town 
of  Boeotia  towards  Phanocis  in  the  country  of  Phocis,  and 
some  Phocians  also  dwelt  in  it.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Athenians  were  to  seize^n  Delium,  a  place  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  on  the  part  toward 
Euboea.  All  this  ought  to  have  been  done  together  upon  a 
day  appointed,  to  the  end  that  the  Boeotians  mi^ht  not  op- 
pose them  with  their  forces  united,  but  might  be  troubled 
every  one  to  defend  his  ovmi.  And  if  the  attempt  suc- 
ceeded, and  that  they  once  fortified  Delium,  they  easily 
hoped,  though  no  change  followed  in  the  state  of  the  Boeo- 
tians for  the  present,  yet  being  possessed  of  those  places, 
and  by  that  means  continuallv  fetching  in  prey  out  of  the 
country,  because  there  was  for  every  one  a  place  at  hand 
to  retire  unto,  that  it  could  not  stand  long  at  a  stay ;  but  that 
the  Athenians  joining  with  such  of  them  as  rebelled,  and 
the  Boeotians  not  havmg  their  forces  united,  they  might  in 
time  order  the  state  to  their  own  liking.  .Thus  was  the 
plot  laid. 

And  Hippocrates  himself,  with  the  forces  of  the  city, 
was  ready  vvhen  time  should  serve  to  march  ;*  but  sent  De- 
mosthenes before  with  forty  gallies  to  Naupactus,  to  the 
end  that  he  should  levy  an  army  of  Acarnanians,  and  other 
tl^eir  confederates  in  these  quarters,  and  sail  tg  Sinhap  to 

♦  Towards  Deliun^ 
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receive  it  by  treason.  And  a  day  was  set  down  betwixt 
them,  on  which  these  things  should  have  been  done  to- 
gether. 

Demosthenes,  when  he  arrived  and  found  the  Oeniades 
by  compulsion  of  the  rest  gf  Acarnania,  entered  into  the 
Athenian  confederation,  and  had  himself  raised  all  the 
confederates  thereabouts,  made  war,  first  upon  Salynthius 
3nd  the  Agrasans,  and  having  taken  in  other  places  there- 
0.houts,  stood  ready  when  the  time  should  require,  to  go  to 
Siph», 

About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,  Brasidas  marching 
towards  the  cities  upon  Thrace,  with  one  thousand  and  five 
hundred  men  of  arms,  when  he  came  to  Heraclea  in  Tra- 
chinia,  sent  a  messenger  before  him  to  his  friends  at  Phar- 
salus,  requiring  them  to  be  guides   unto  him,  and  to  his 
army.     And  when  there  were  come  unto  him,  Panarus,  and 
Dorus,  and   Hippolochidas,  and  Torylaus,  and  Strophacus, 
who  was  the   public  host  ,of  the  Chalcidaeans,  all  which 
met  him  at  Melitia,  -a  town  of  Achaia,   he  marched  on. 
There  were  other  of  the  Thessalians  also  that  convoyed 
him ;  and  from  Larissa  he  was  convoyed  by  Kiconidas  a 
friend  of  Perdic'cas.     For  it  had  been  hard  to  pass  Thessaly 
without  a  guide  howsoever,  but  especially  with  an  army. 
.  And  to  pass  through  a  neighbour  territory  without  leave,  is 
a  thing  that  all  Grecians  alike  are  jealous  of     Besides, 
that  the  people  of  Thessaly  had  ever  borne  good  affection 
to  the  Athenians.     Insomuch,  as  if  by  custom,  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  had  not  been  lordly*  rather  than  a 
commonwealth, t  he  could  never  have  gone  on.     For  also 
now  as  he  marched  forward,  there  met  him  at  the  river 
Enipeus,  others  of  a  contrary  mind  to  the  former  that  for- 
bad him,  and  told  him  that  he  did  unjustly  to  go  on  with- 
out the  common  consent  of  all.     But  those  that  convoyed 
him  answered,   that   they  would   not    bring  him    through 
against  their  wills  ;  but  that  coming  to  them  on  a  sudden, 
-they  conducted  him  as  friends.     And  Brasidas  himself  said, 
he  came  thither  a  friend,  both  to  the  country  and  to  them; 
and  that  he  bore  arms,  not  against  them,  but  against  the 
Athenians  their  enemies.     And  that  he  never  knew- of  any 
enmity  between  theThessalians  and  Lacedirmonians,  where- 
by they  might  not  use  one  another  s  ground  ;  and  that  even 


*  Aw»c«i».  absolute  government  under  one  part. 
+  'lamofAi*,  equality  of  privilege  in  the  wholv. 
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now  he  would  not  go  on  without  their  consent ;  for  neither 
could  he,  but  only  entreated  them  not  to  stop  him.  When 
they  heard  this  tuey  went  their  ways.  And  he,  by  the  ad- 
vice ot  his  guides,  before  any  greater  number  should  unite 
to  liinder  him,  marched  on  with  all  possible  speed,  staving 
no  where  by  the  wav;  and  the  same  day  he  set  forth  from 
Melitia,  he  reached  Pharsalus,  and  encamped  by  the  river 
Apidanus.  From  thence  he  w=ent  to  Phacium  ;  from  thence 
into  Perabia.  The  Persbians,  though  subject  totheTbes- 
salonians,  set  him  at  Dion,  in  the  dominion  of  Perdiccas,  a 
little  city  of  the  Macedonians,  situate  at  the  foot  of  Olvm- 
pus,  on  the  side  toward  Thessaly.  In  this  manner  Brasidas 
ran  through  Thessaly  before  any  there  could  jnit  in  readi- 
ness to  stop  him  ;  and  came  into  the  territory  of  the  Clial- 
cideans,  and  to  Perdiccas.  For  Perdiccas  and  the  Chaici- 
deans,  all  that  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  wlitn  they 
paw  the  atfairs  of  the  Athenians  prosper,  had  drawn  this 
army  out  of  Peloponnesus  for  fear ;  the  Chalcideans  be- 
cause they  tliought  the  Athenians  would  make  war  on 
them  first,  as  having  been  also  incited  thereto,  by  those 
cities  amongst  them  that  had  not  revoked  ;  and  Perdiccas, 
not  that  he  was  their  open  enemy,  but  because  he  feared  the 
Athenians  for  ancient  quarrels  ;  but  principally  because  he 
desired  to  subdue  Arrhiba2us  king  of  the  Lyncesteans. 
And  the  ill  succes.s  which  the  LaceJaimonians  in  these 
tiiiffes  had,  was  a  cause  that  they  obtained  an  army  from 
them  the  more  easily. 

For  the  Athenians  vexing  Peloponnesus,  and  their  parti- 
cular territory  Laconia*  most  of  all,  thev  thought  the  best 
way  to  divert  them  was  to  send  an  army  to  the  confederates 
of  the  Athenians,  so  to  vex.  them  again.  And  the  rather 
because  Perdiccas  and  the  Chalcideans  were  content  to 
maintain  the  army,  having  called  it  thither  to  help  the 
Chalcideans  in  their  revolt.  And  because  also  tliey  desired 
a  pretence  to  send  away  part  of  their  Helots,t  for  fear  they 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  the  present  state  of  their 
affairs,  the  enemies  lying  now  in  Pylus,  to  innovate.  For 
they  did  also  this  further  :  fearing  the  youth',  and  mukitude 
of  their  Helots,  for  the  Lacedaemonians  had  ever  many  or- 
dinances concerning  how  to  look  to  tiiemselves  a^^inst  the 
Helots,  they  caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  as  many 
of  them  as  claimed  the  estimadon  to  have  done  the  La- 


*  Bj'  incursions  and  foraging  the  country  from  Pylus  and  the  island 
Pythera. 

•^  Thtir  servants. 
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cedaemonians  best  service  in  their  wars  should  be  made 
free;  feeling  then)  in  this  manner,  and  conceiving,  that  as 
they  should  every  one  out  of  pride  deem  himself  worthy  to 
be  first  made  free,  so  they  would  soonest  also  rebel  against 
them.  And  when  they  had  thus  preferred  about  two  thousand, 
which  also  with  crowns  on  their  heads  went  in  procession  about 
the  temples,  as  to  receive  their  liberty,  they  not  long  after 
made  them  away,  and  no  man  knew  how  they  perished.  And 
now  at  this  time  with  all  their  hearts  they  sent  away  seven 
hundred  men  of  arms  more  of  the  same  men,  along  with 
Brasidas.  The  rest  of  the  army  were  mercenaries  hired  by 
Brasidas,  out  of  Peloponnesus.  But  Brasidas  himself  the 
Lacedaemonians  sent  out,  chiefly,  hecause  it  was  his  own 
desire.  Notwithstanding  the  Chalcideans  also  longed  to 
have  him,  as  one  esteemed  also  in  Sparta,  every  way  an 
active  man.  And  when  he  was  out,  he  did  the  Lacedacmo- 
Ijians  very  great  service.  For  by  shewing  himself  at  that 
present  just,  and  moderate  towards  the  cities,  he  caused  the 
most  of  them  to  revolt,  and  some  of  them  he  also  took  by 
treason.  Whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  if  the  Lacedjemo- 
nians  pleased  to  come  to  composition,  as  also  they  did,  they 
might  have  towns  to  render  and  receive  reciprocally. 

And  also  long  after,  after  the  Sicilian  war,  the  virtue  and 
wisdom  which  Brasidas  shewed  now,  to  some  knovvn  by  ex- 
perience, by  others,  believed  upon  from  report,  was  the 
principal  cause  that  made  the  Athenian  confederates  tlHect 
the  Lacedaemonians  :  for  being  the  first  that  wentout,*  and 
esteemed  in  all  points  for  a  worthy  man,  he  left  behind  hiaj 
gLU  assured  hope,  that  the  rest  also  were  like  him. 

Being  now  come  into  Thrace,  the  Athenians  upon  notice 
thereof  declared  Perdiccas  an  enemy,  as  imputing  to  him 
this  expedition,  and  reinforced  the  garrisons  in  the  parts 
thereabouts. 

Perdiccas  with  Brasidas  and  his  army,  together  with  hi^ 
own  forces,  marched  presently  against  Arrhibaius  the  son  of 
Bromerus.  king  of  the  Lyncestheans,  a  people  of  Ma-? 
cedonia  confining  on  Perdiccas  his  dominion,  both  for  a  quar- 
rel they  bad  agamst  him,  and  also  as  desiring  to  subdue  him. 

When  he  came  with  his  army,  and  Brasidas  with  him,  tp 
the  place  where  they  were  to  ha^e  fallen  in,  Brasidas  told 
bini  that  he  desired,  before  he  made  war,  to  draw  ArrhibiEUJ* 

*  The  first  that  went  abroad  for  {governor  int6  other  states  since  this  war. 
For  fifty  yeais  befqre  this  war,  Pansanias  havinp  the  govornmoiit  of  the 
Gre  ian  confederates   at  Bizantiuni,  bchtivcd   himself  insolently,  and  thcQ  , 
Citnon  an  Athenian  by  the  virtues  nqw  praised   in  Urasidas,  got  the  confe- 
derates tg  leave  tltc  Lacedxmoniaos  an(l  utl'cct  the  Athenians. 
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by  parley,  if  he  rould,  to  a  league  with  the  Lacediemo-. 
niaiis.  For  Arrhibicus  had  also  made  some  proffer  by  a 
herald,  to  commit  the  matter  to  Brasidas's  arbifriment.  And 
the  Clialcidean  ambassadors  being  present,  gave  him  like<» 
wise  advice,  not  to  thrust  himself  into  danger  in  favour  of 
Perdiccas,  to  the  end  they  might  have  him  more  prompt  in 
their  own  affairs.  Besides  the  ministers  of  Perdiccas,  when 
they  were  at  Lacedaemon,  had  spoken  there,  as  if  they  had 
meant  to  bring  as  many  of  the  places  about  him  as  they 
could,  into  the  Laceda2monian  league.  So  that  Brasida* 
favoured  Arrhibceus,  for  the  public  good  of  their  own  state. 
But  Perdiccas  said  that  he  brought  not  Brasidas  thither,  to 
be  a  judge  of  his  controversies,  but  to  destroy  those  enemies 
which  he  should  shew  him.  And  that  it  will  be  an  injury, 
seeing  he  pays  the  half  of  his  army,  for  Brasidas  to  parley 
with  ArrhibsDus.  Nevertheless,  Brasidas  whether  Perdiccas 
would  or  not, and  though  it  made  a  quarrel,  had  conference 
with  Arrhibasus,  by  whom  also  he  was  induced  to  withdravr 
his  army.  But  from  that  time  forward,  Perdiccas  instead 
of  half,  paid  but  a  third  part  of  his  army,  as  conceiving 
himself  to  have  been  injured. 

The  same  summer  a  little  before  the  vintage,  Brasidas 
having  joined  to  his  own,  the  forces  of  the  Chalcideans, 
marched  to  Acanthus  a  colony  of  the  Andrians.  And  there 
arose  sedition  about  receiving  him,  between  such  as  had 
joined  with  the  Chalcideans  in  calling  him  tlrither,  and  the 
common  people.  Nevertheless,  for  fear  of  their  fruits 
which  were  not  yet  gotten  in,  the  multitude  was  won  by 
Brasidas  to  let  him  enter  alone,  and  then,  alter  he  had  said 
his  mind,  to  advise  what  to  do  amongst  themselves.  And 
presenting  himself  before  the  multitude,  (for  he  was  not 
uneloqueut,  though  a  Lacedamonian,)  he  spake  to  this 
effect : 

The  Oration  of  Brasidas. 

Mf.n  of  Acanthus,  the  reason  why  the  Lacedaemonians 
have  sent  me,  and  this  army  abroad,  is  to  make  good  what 
we  gave  out  in  the  beginning  for  the  cause  of  our  war 
against  the  Athenians,  which  was,  that  we  meant  to  make  a 
war  for  the  liberty  of  Greece.  But  if  we  be  come  late,  as 
deceived  by  the  war  there,  in  the  opinion  we  had,  that  we 
ourselves  should  soon  have  pulled  the  Athenians  down, 
without  any  danger  of  yours,  no  man  hath  reason  therefore 
to  blame  us.  For  we  are  come  as  soon  as  occasion  served, 
and  with,  your  help  will  do  our  best,  to  bring  them  under. 
But  I  wonder  why  you  shut  me  forth  of  your  gates,  aud  why 
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I  was  not  welcome.  For  we  Lacedsemonians  have  under- 
gone this  great  danger,  of  passing  many  days'-  journey 
through  the  territory  of  strailgers,  and  shevved^all  possible 
zeal,  because  we  imagined  tiiat  we  went  to  such  confede- 
rates, as  before  we  came,  had  us  present  in  their  hearts,  and 
were  desirous  of  our  coming.  And  therefore  it  were  hard, 
that  you  should  now  be  otherwise  minded,  and  withstand 
your  own,  and  the  rest  of  the  Grecians'  liberty  ;  not  only  in 
that  yourselves  resist  us,  but  also  because  others  whom  I  go 
to,  will  be  the  less  willing  to  come  in  ;  making  difficulty, 
because  you  to  whom  I  came  first,  having  a  flourishing  city, 
and  being  esteemed  wise,  have  refused  us:  for  whigh  I 
shall  have  no  sufficient  excuse  to  plead,  but  must  be  thought 
either  to  pretend  to  set  up  liberty  unjustly,  or  to  come 
weak,  and  without  power  to  maintain  you  against  the  Athe- 
nians. And  yet  against  this  same  army  I  now  have,  when  I 
went  to  encounter  the  Athenians  at  Nisaea,  though  more  in 
number,  they  durst  not  hazard  battle.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
the  Athenians  will  send  forth  so  great  a  number  against  you, 
as  tliey  had  in  their  fleet  there  at  Nisasa.  I  comQ  not 
hither  to  hurt,  but  to  set  free  the  Grecians,  and  I  have  the 
Lacedaemonian  magistrates  bound  unto  me  by  great  oaths, 
^hat  whatsoever  confederates  shall  be  added  to  their  side, 
at  least  by  me,  shall  still  enjoy  their  own  laws.  And  thai  we 
shall  not  hold  you  as  confederates  to  us,  brought  in  either  by 
fofce,  or  fraud,  but  on  the  contrary,  be  confederates  to  you, 
that  are  kept  in  servitude  by  the  Athenians.  And  therefore  I 
claim  not  only  that  you  be  notjealous  of  me,  especially  having 
given  you  so  good  assurance, or  think  me  unable  to  defend  you, 
but  also  that  you  declare  yourselves  boldly  with  me.  And 
if  any  man  be  unwilling  so  to  do,  through  fear  of  some  par- 
ticular man,  apprehending  that  I  would  put  the  city  into 
the  hands  of  a  few,  let  him  cast  away  that  fear ;  for  I  came 
not  to  side,  nor  do  I  think  I  should  bring  you  an  assured  li- 
berty, if  neglecting  the  ancient  use  here,  I  should  enthral, 
either,  the  multitude  to  the  few,  or  the  few  to  tjie  multi- 
tude. For  to  be  governed  so,  were  worse  than  the  domina- 
tion of  a  foreigner.  And  there  would  result  from  it  to  us 
Lacedaemonians,  not  thanks  for  our  labours,  but  instead  of 
honour  and  glory,  an  iaiputation  of  those  crimes*  for  m  hich 
we  make  war  amongst  the  Athenians,  and  which  would  be 
more  odious  in  us  than  in  them,  that  never  pretended  the 
virtue.t  For  it  is  more  dishonourable,  at  least,  to  men  in  dig- 
nity, to  amplify  their  estate  by  speciojis  fraud,  than  by  opej^ 

♦  Ambition  ami  clesirc  to  subdue  other  sttttc|, 
f  The  (letiirc-  to  ^sscxt  9tl)cr  states. 
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violence.  For  the  latter  assail eth  with  a  certain  right  of 
power  given  us  by  fortune,  but  the  other,  with  the  treacJiery 
of  a  wicked  conscience. 

But  besides  the  oath  whicli  they  have  sworn  already,  the 
greatest  further  assurance  you  can  have,  is  this,  that  onr 
actions  weighed  with  our  words,  you  must  needs  believe, 
that  it  is  to  our  profit  to  do,  as  I  have  told  yoa  But  if  after 
these  promises  of  mine,  you  shall  say,  you  cannot,  and  yet 
for  as  much  as  your  altection  is  with  us,  will  claim  impunity 
for  rejecting  us;  or  shall  say  that  this  liberty  I  offer  you 
seems  to  be  accompanied  with  danger,  and  that  it  were  well 
done  to  offer  it  to  such  as  can  receive  it,  but  not  to  force  it 
upoi\any.  Then  will  I  call  to  witness  the  gods  and  heroes* 
of  this  place,  that  my  counsel  which  you  refuse,  was  for 
your  good,  and  will  endeavour  by  wastino;  of  your  territory 
to  compel  you  to  it.  Nor  shall  I  think  I  do  you  therein, 
any  wrong  j  but  h^ve  reason  for  it  from  two  necessities,  one^" 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  lest  wiiilst  they  have  your  affec- 
tions, and  not  your  society,  they  should  receive  hurt  from 
your  contribution  of  money  to  the  Athenians ;  another,  of 
the  Grecians,  lest  they  should  be  hindered  of  their  liberty 
by  your  example ;  for  otherwise  indeed  we  could  not  justly 
do  it;  nor  ought  we  Lacedaemonians  to  set  any  at  liberty 
against  their  wills,  if  it  were  not  for  some  common  good. 
We  covet  not  dominion  over  you,  but  seeing  we  haste  to 
make  others  lay  down  the  same,  we  should  do  injury  to  tiie 
greater  part,  if  bringing  liberty  to  the  other  states  in  gene- 
ral, we  should  tolerate  you  to  cross  us.  Deliberate  well  of 
these  things,  strive  to  be  the  beginners  of  liberty  in  Greece, 
to  get  yourselves  eternal  glory^  to  preserve  every  man  his 
private  estate  from  damage,  an  I  to  invest  the  whole  city 
with  a  most  honourable  titlcf     Thus  spake  Brasidas. 

The  Acanthians,  after  much  said  on  either  side,  partly 
for  that  which  Brasidiis  had.  effectually  spoken,  and  partly 
for  fear  of  their  fruits  abroad,  the  most  of  them  decreed  to 
revolt  from  the  Athenians,  having  given  their  votes  in 
secret.  And  when  they  bad  made  him  take  the  same  oath, 
which  the  Lacedaemonian  njagistrates  took,  when  iheysent 
him  out ;  namely,  that  what  confederates  soever  he  should 
join  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  should  enjoy  their  own  laws, 
they  received  his  army  into  the  city.     And  not  long  after 

*  Soml-gods  fei^ed  by  the  poets  to  biive  been  gotten  betcreeo  «  god  aoi 
»  mortal. 

f  Tha  title  of  a  free  cUj. 
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revolted  Stagyrus,  another  colony  of  tfee  Andrians.    And 
these  were  the  acts  of  this  summer. 

Ill  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  winter,  when  the 
Boeotian  cities  should  have  been  dehvered  to  Hippocrates 
and  Demosthenes,  generals  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  De- 
mosthenes should  have  gone  to  Siphae,  and  Hippocrates  to 
DeUum,  having  mistaken  the  days  on  which  they  should 
have  both  set  forward,  Demosthenes  went  to  Siph»  first,* 
and  having  with  him  the  Acarnans,  and  many  confederates 
of  those  parts  in  his  fleet,  yet  lost  his  labour.  For  the 
treason  was  detected  bv  one  Nicoraachus  a  Phocean,  ot  the 
town  of  Phanotis,  who  told  it  unto  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
thev  again  unto  the  Boeotians.  Whereby  the  Boeotians 
concurring  universally  to  relieve  those  places,  for  Hippo- 
crates was  not  yet  gone  to  trouble  them  m  their  own  seve- 
ral territories,  pre-occupied  both  Siphae,  and  Chaercnea. 
And  the  conspirators  knowing  the  error,  attempted  m  those 

cities  no  further.  .,,^11  r  *u„ 

But  Hippocrates  having  raised  the  whole  power  of  the 
city  of  Athens,  both  citizens  and  others  that  dwelt  amongst 
them,  and  all  strangers,  that  were  then  there,  arrived  after- 
wards at  Delium,t  when  the  Boeotians  were  now  returned 
from  Siphae,  and  there  staid,  and  took  in  Delium  a  temple 
of  Apollo  with  a  wall ;  in  this  manner.     Round  about  the 
temple,  and  the  whole  consecrated  ground,  they  drew  a 
ditch,  and  out  of  the  ditch,  instead  of  a  wall,  they  cast  up 
the  earth,  and   having  driven  down  piles  on  either  side, 
thev  cast  thereinto  the  matter  of  the  vineyard  about  the 
temple,- which  to  that  purpose  they  cut  down,  together- 
with  the  stones  and  bricks  of  the  ruined  buildings.     And 
bv  all  means  heightened'the  fortification,  and  m  such  places 
as  would  eive  leave,  erected  turrets  of  wood  upon  the  same. 
There  was  no  edifice  of  the  temple  standing,  for  the  clois- 
ter that  had  been  was  fallen  down.     They  began  the  work, 
the  third  day  after  they  set  forth  from  Athens,  and  wrought 
all  the  same  day,  and  all  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  day,  tdl 
dinner.    And  then  being  most  part  of  it  finished,  the  camp 
came  back  from  Delium,  about  ten  furlongs  homewards. 
And  the  li«Tht-armed  soldiers  went  most  ot  them  presently 
away,  but  "the  men  of  arms,  laid  down  their  arms  tneTe, 
and  rented.     Hippocrates  staid  yet  behind,  and  took  order 
about  ihe  garrison,  and  about  the  finishin-  ot  the  remain- 
der of  fortification.    The  Boeotians  took  tlie  same  tune  to 


#  Before  Hippocrates  >.cnt  to  Dolium,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  been  at 
*^ VAftcr^Dcmosthcncrfliad  bc«n  at  Siphx,  which  was  too  Uto.      ■ 
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assemble  at  Tanagra ;  and  when  all  the  forces  were  come 
in,  that  from  every  city  were  expected,  and  «hen  they 
understood  that  the  Athenians  drew  homewards,  though  the 
rest  of  the  Boiotian  commanders,*  which  were  eleven,  ap- 
proved not  giving  battle,  because  they  were  not  now  in 
Bceotia,  for  the  Athenians,  «  hen  they  laid  down  their  arms, 
were  in  the  confines  of  Oropia,  yet  Pagondas  tlie  son  of 
Aioladas,  being  the  EkEotian  commanderf  for  Thebes, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  have  the  leading  of  the  army,  was,  to- 
gether with  Arianthidas  the  son  of  Lysimachidas,  of  opi- 
nion to  fight,  and  held  it  the  best  course  to  try  the  fortune 
of  a  battle ;  wherefore  calling  them  unto  him  every  com- 
pany by  itself,  that  they  might  not  be  all  at  once  from  their 
arms,  he  exhorted  theBceotians  to  march  against  the  Athe- 
Biaos,  and  to  hazard  battle,  speaking  in  this  manner: 

The  Oration  of  Pagondas  to  his  Soldiers. 

Men  of  Boeotia,  it  ought  never  to  have  so  much  as  en- 
tered into  tiie  thought  of  any  of  us  the  commanders,  that 
because  we  find  not  the  Athenians  now  in  Boeotia,  it  should 
therefore  be  unfit  to  give  them  battle.  For  they  out  of  a 
bordering  country  have  entered  Bceotia,  and  fortified  in  it, 
vith  intent  to  waste  it,  and  are  indeed  enemies  in  whatso- 
ever ground  we  find  them,  or  whencesoever  they  come, 
doing  the  acts  of  hostility.  But  now  if  any  man  think  it; 
also  unsafe,  let  him  henceforth  be  of  another  opinion.  For 
providence  in  them  that  are  invaded,  endureth  not  such  de- 
liberation concerning  their  own,  as  may  be  used  by  them, 
who  retaining  their  own,  out  of  desire  to  enlarge,  volun- 
tarily invade  the  estate  of  another.  And  it  is  the  custom 
of  this  country  of  yours,  when  a  foreign  enemy  comes 
against  you,  to  fight  with  him,  both  on  your  own,  and  on 
your  neighbours'  ground  alike  ;  but  much  more  you  oughc 
to  do  it,  against  the  Athenians,  when  they  be  borderers. 
For  liberty  with  all  men,  is  nothing  else  but  to  be  a  match 
for  the  cities  that  are  their  neigubours.j  With  these  then 
that  attempt  the  subjugation,  not  only  of  their  neighbours, 
but  of  estates  far  from  them,  why  should  we  not  try  the 

♦  B«<«Tflp;^5»1w,  eleven  in  nuir.ber. 

+  It  sfciiis  Liiat  the  several  states  of  Boeotia  bcin^  free  of  themselves, 
and  holding  all  together,  «cre  united  ur.dcr  governors  scut  from  them  seve^ 
rally,  at  least  in  the  «^ars,  and  then  they  had  the  leading  of  the  commoa 
forces  by  turns. 

X  So  that  so  soon  ««  a  state  hatli  a  neighbour  strong  enough  to  subdue 
it,  it  is  no  moiv  to  be  tt>ou{ht  a  free  state. 
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utmost  of  our  fortune  ?    We  have  for  example,  the  estate 
that  the  Eubceans  over  against  us,  and  also  the  greatest  part 
of  the  rest  of  Greece  do  live  in  under  them.     And  you 
must  know,  that  though  others  fight  with  their  neighbours, 
about  the  bounds  of  their  territories,  we   if  we  be  van- 
quished shall  have  but  one  bound  amongst  us  all;  so  that 
we  shall  no  more  qu&rrel  about  limits.     For  if  they  enter, 
they  will  take  ail  our  several  states  unto  their  own  posses- 
sion by  force.     So  much  more  dangerous  is  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Athenians,. than  of  other  people.    And  such  as 
upon  confidence  in  their  strength  invade  their  neighbours, 
as  the  Athenians  now  do,  use  to  be  bold  in  warring  on  those 
that  sit  still,  defending  themselves  only  in  their  own  terri- 
tories ;  whereas  they  be  less  urgent  to  those  that  are  ready 
to  meet  them  without  their  own  limits,  or  also  to  begin  the 
war  when  opportunity  serveth.  We  have  experience  hereof 
in  these  same  men;  for  after  we  had  overcome  them  at 
Coronea,  at  what  time  through  our  owti  sedition,  they  held 
our  country  in  subjection,  wie  established  a  great'  security  in 
BcEotia,  which  lasted  till  this  present.   Remembering  which, 
we  ouo-ht  now,  the  elder  sort  to  imitate  our  former  acts 
there,  and  the  vounger  sort,  who  are  the  children  of  those 
valiant  fathers,"to  endeavour  not  to  disgrace  the  virtue  of- 
tlieir  houses;  but  rather  with  confidence   that  the  god, 
whose  temple  fortified  they  unlawfully  dwell  in,  will  be  with 
us,  the  sacrifices  we  offered  him  appearing  fair,  to  march 
acr'ainst  them,  and  let  them  see,  that  though  they  may  gain 
wliat  they  covet,  when  they  invade  such  as  will  not  fight, 
\-et  men  that  have  the  generosity  to  hold  their  own  in  h- 
berty  by  battle,  and  not  invade  the  state  of  another  un- 
justly, will  never  let  them  go  away  unfoughten. 

Pagondas  with  this  exhortation  persuaded  the  Boeotians 
to  march  against  the  Athenians,  and  making  them  rise,*  led 
them  speedily  on,  for  it  was^  drawinj^  towards  night,  and 
when  he  was  near  to  their  army,  in  a  place,  from  whence  by 
the  interposition  of  a  hill  they  saw  not  each  other,  making 
a  stand,  he  put  his  army  into  order,  and  prepared  to  give, 
battle.  When  it  was  told  Hippocrates,  who  was  then  at 
Oelium,  that  the  Boeotians  were  inarching  after  them,  he 
sends  presently  to  the  army,  commanding  them  to  be  put  m 
array,  and  not  long  after  he  came  himself,  having  lett  some 
three'  hundred  horse  about  Delium,  both  for  a  guard  to  tlie 
place,  if  it  should  be  assaulted,  and  withal  to  watch  an 

*  It  was  the  fashion  in  those  time?  for  the  soldiers  to  sit  down  with  Uv  .' 
arms  by  them,  when  tlicy  staid  any  where  in  the  Ucl4 
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opportunity  to  come  upon  the  Boeotians  when  they  were  in 
fight.  But  for  these  the  Boeotians  appointed  some  forces 
purposely  to  attend  them.  And  when  ail  was  as  it  should 
be,  they  shewed  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  hill  ; 
where  they  sat  down  with  their  arms,  in  the  same  order 
they  were  to  fight  in  ;  being  about  seven  thousand  men  of 
arms,  of  light-armed  soldiers  above  ten  thousand,  a  thou* 
sand  horsemen,  and  five  hundred  targettiers.  Their  right 
wing  consisting  of  the  Thebans,  and  their  partakers  ;  in  the 
middle  battle  were  the  Haliartians,  Coronaans,  Copaeans, 
and  the  rest  that  dwell  about  the  lake  ;*  in  the  left  were 
the  Thespians, Tanagrauns,  and  Orchomenians.  The  horse- 
men and  light-armed  soldiers  were  placed  on  either  wing. 
The  Thebans  were  ordered  by  twenty-five  in  file,  but  the 
rest,  every  one  as  it  fell  out.  This  was  the  preparation  and 
order  of  the  Boeotians. 

The  Athenian  men  of  arms,  in  number  no  fewer  than 
the  enemy,  were  ordered  by  eight  in  file  tbroutrhout. 
Their  horse  they  placed  on  either  wing ;  but  for  light- 
armed  soldiers,  armed  as  was  fit,  there  were  none,  nor  waa 
there  any  in  the  city.  Those  tliat  went  out,  followed  the 
camp,  for  the  most  part  without  arms,  as  being  a  general 
expedition  both  of  citizens  and  strangers ;  and  after  they 
once  began  to  make  homeward,  there  staid  few  behind. 
When  tliey  were  now  in  their  order,  and  ready  to  join  bat- 
tle, Hippocrates  the  general  came  into  the  army  of  the 
Athenians,  and  encouraged  them,  speaking  to  this  effect : 

The  Oration  of  Hippocrates  to  his  Soldiers. 

Men  of  Athens,  my  exhortation  shall  be  short,  but  with 
Valiant  men  it  hath  as  much  force  as  a  longer,  and  is  for  a 
remembrance,  rather  than  a  command.  Let  uo  man  think, 
because  it  is  in  the  territory  of  another,  that  we,  therefore, 
precipitate  ourselves  into  a  great  danger  that  did  not  con- 
cern us.  For  in  the  territory  of  these  men  you  fight  for 
your  own:  if  we  get  the  victory  the  Peloponnesians  will 
never  invade  our  territories  again,  for  want  of  the  Boeotian 
horsemen :  so  that  in  one  battle  you  shall  both  gain  this 
territory,  and  free  your  own.  Therefore  march  on  against 
the  enemy,  every  one  as  becometh  the  dignity  both  of  his 
natural  ci'tv,  which  he  glorieth  to  be  chief  of  all  Greece, 
and  of  his  ancestors,  who  having  overcome  these  men  at 

*  The  lake  Ccpais. 
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Oenophyta,  under  the  conduct  of  Myronides,  were  in  times 
past  masters  of  all  Boeotia. 

Whilst  Hippocrates   ^vas  making  this  exhortation,   and 
had  gone  with  it  over  half  the  army,  but  could  proceed  no 
further,  the  BcEotians,  for  Pagondas  hkewise  made  but  a- 
short  exhortation,  and  had  there  sung  the  Pajan,  came  down 
upon  them  from  the  hill.     An'd  the  Athenians  likewise  went 
forward  to  meet  them  so  fast,  that  they  met  together  run- 
nino-.     The  utmost  parts  of  both  the  armies  never  came  to 
join,  hindered  both  by  one  and  the  same  cause,  for  certam 
currents  of  water  kept  them  asunder.      But  the  rest  made 
sharp  battle,  standing  close  and  striving  to  put  by  each  others' 
bucklers.     The  left  wing  of  the  Boeotians  to  the  very  mid- 
dle of  the  army  was  overthrown  by  the  Athenians,  who  m 
this  part  had  to  deal  amongst  others  principally  with  the 
Thespians.    For  whilst  they  that  were   placed  withm  the 
same  wing,  gave  back,  and  were  circled  in  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  a  narrow  compass,  those  Thespians  that  were  slain, 
were  hewed  down  in  the  very  fight.     Some  also  of  tb« 
Athenians  themselves,  troubled  with  enclosing  them,  through 
ignorance  slew  one  another.     So  that  the  Bceotians  were 
overthrown  in  this  part  and  fled  to  the  other  part,  wher« 
they  were  yet  in  fight.     But  the  right  wing  wherein-^  the 
Thebaus  stood,  had  the  better  of  the  Athenians,  and  by 
little  and  little,  forced  them  to  give  ground,  and  followed 
upon  them  from  the  very  first.     It  happened   also  that 
Pagondas,  whilst  the  left  wing  of  his  army  was  in  distress, 
sent  two  companies  of  horse  secretly  about  the  hill,  whereby 
that  wing  of  the  Athenians  which  was  victorious,  appre- 
hending upon  their  sudden  appearing  that  they  had  bt^n  a 
fresh  army,  was  put  into  a  fright,  and  the  whole  army  ot  the 
Athenians,  now  doubly  terrified  by  this  accident,  and  by  the 
Thebans    that  continually  won  ground,  and    brake  their 
ranks,  betook  themselves  to  flight;  some  fled  toward  Delium 
and  the  sea,  and  some  towards  Oropus  ;  others  toward  tha 
mountain  Parnethus,  and  others  other  ways,  as  to  each  ap- 
peared hope  of  safety.     The  Bceotians,  especially  their 
horse,  and  those  Locrians  that  came  in,  after  the  enen>y  was 
already  defeated,  followed,  killing  them.     But  night  sur- 
prising' them,  the  multitude  of  them  that  fled  was  the  easier 
savedf   The  next  day  those  that  were  gotten  to  Oropus 
and  Delium,  \«ent  thence  by  sea  to  Athens,  having  left  a 
*rarr.son  in  Delium,  which  place,  notwithstanding  tins  de- 
feat, they  yet  retained.    The  Boeotians,  when  tht^^y.hud 
erected  their  trophy,  taken  away  their  own  dead,  nflea 
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those  of  the  enemy,  and  left  a  guard  upon  the  place,  re* 
turned  back  to  Tanagra,  and  there  entered  into  consulta- 
tion for  an  assault  to  be  made  upon  Deliuni.  In  the  mean 
time  a  herald  sent  from  the  Athenians  to  require  the  bodies, 
met  with  a  herald  by  the  way,  sent  by  the  Boeotians,  which 
turned  him  back,  by  telling  him  he  could  get  nothing  done, 
till  himself  was  returned  from  the  Athenians.  This  herald^ 
when  he  came  before  the  Athenians,  delivered  unto  them 
what  the  Boeotians  had  given  him  in  charge  ;  namely. 

That  thev  had  done  unjustly  to  transgress  the  universal 
law  of  the  Grecians  ;  being  a  constitution  received  by  them 
all,  that  the  invader  of  another's  country  shall  abstain  from 
all  holy  places  in  the  same.  That  the  Athenians  had  for- 
tified belium,  and  dwelt  in  it,  and  done  whatsoever  else 
men  use  to  do  in  places  profane,  and  had  drawn  that  water 
to  the  common  use,  which  was  unlawful  for  themselves  to 
have  touched,  save  only  to  wash  their  hands  for  the  sacri- 
fice. That  therefore  the  Boeotians,  both  in  the  behalf  of 
the  god,  and  of  themselves,  invoking  Apollo,  and  all  the 
interested  spirits  *  did  warn  them  to  be  gone,  and  to  remove 
their  stuff  out  of  the  temple. 

After  the  herald  had  said  this,  the  Athenians  sent  a  herald 
of  their  own  to  the  Boeotians  :  denying,  that  either  they 
had  done  any  wrong  to  the  holy  place  already,  or  would 
willingly  do  any  hurt  to  it  hereafter.  For  neither  did  they 
at  first  enter  into  it  to  such  intent;  but  to  requite  the 
greater  injuries  which  had  been  done  unto  them.  As  for 
the  law  which  the  Grecians  have,  it  is  no  other,  but  that 
they  which  have  the  dominion  of  any  territorv'  great  or 
small,  have  ever  the  temples  also,  and  besides  the  accus* 
tomed  rites,  may  superinduce  what  other  they  cao.  For 
also  the  Boeotians  and  most  men  else,  all  that  having  driven 
out  another  nation  possess  their  territory,  did  at  first  in- 
vade the  temples  of  others,  and  make  them  their  own. 
That,  therefore,  if  they  could  win  from  them  more  of  their 
land,  they  would  keep  it ;  and  for  the  part  they  were  now 
in,  they  were  in  it  with  a  good  will,  and  would  not  out  of 
it,  as  being  their  own.  That  for  the  water,  thev  meddled 
with  it  upon  necessity,  which  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  in- 
solence, but  to  this,  that  fighting  against  the  Boeotians  that 
had  invaded  their  territory  first,  they  were  forced  to  use  it. 
For  whatsoever  is  forced  by  war  or  danger,  hath  in  reason, 
a  kind  of  pardon  even  with  the  god  himself.  For  the 
altars  in  cases  of  involuntary  offences,  are  a  refuge  ;  and 
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thev  are  said  to  violate  laws,  that  are  evil  without  constraint^ 
not*  th«y  that  are  a  Uttle  bold  upon  occasion  of  distress. 
That  the  Boeotians  themselves,  who  require  restitution  of 
the  holy  places,  for  a  redemption  of  the  dead,  are  more  ir- 
reh"-ious  by  far,  than  they,  who  rather  than  let  their  temples 
go,  are  content  to  go  without  that  which  were  fit  for  them 
to  receive. 

And  they  bad  him  &ay  plainly,  that  they  would  not  depart 
out  of  the  Boeotian  territory,  for  that  they  were  not  now  in 
it  but  in  a  territory  which  they  had  made  their  own  by  the 
sword  ;*  and  nevertheless  required  truce  according  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  country,  for  the  fetching  away  of  the  dead. 

To  this  the  Boeotians  answered,  that  if  the  dead  wer« 
in  Boeotia,  they  should  quit  the  ground,  and  take  with  them 
whatsoever  was  theirs.  But  if  the  dead  were  in  tlKjir  own 
territory,  the  Athenians  themselves  knew  best  what  to  do.  ^ 

For  they  thought,  that  though  Oropia,  wherein  the  dead 
lay,  (for  the  battle  wasfought  in  the  border  between  Attica 
and  Ba30tia,)  by  subjection  belonged  to  the  Athenians,  yefc 
they  could  not  fetch  them  oft'  by  force  ;  and  for  truce,  thai 
the  Athenians  might  come  safely  on  Athenian  ground,  they 
would  oive  none,  but  conceived   it  was  a  handsome  answer 
to  say,  that  if  they  would  quit  the  ground  they  should  ob- 
tain whatsoever  they  required.     Which  when  the  Athenian, 
herald  heard,  he  went  his  way  without  effect.     The  Boeo- 
tians presently  sent  for  darters  and  slingers  from  the  towns 
on  the  Melian  gulf,  and  with  these,  ancT  with  two  thousand 
■men  of  arms  of  Corinth,  and  with  the  Peloponnesian  gar- 
rison that  was  put  out  of  Nisaea,  and  with  the  Megareans,  ail 
which  arrived  after  the  battle,  they  marched  forthwith  to 
Delium,  and  assaulted  the  wall ;  and  when  they  had  at- 
tempted the  same  many  other  ways,  at  length  they  brought 
to  it  an  engine,  wherewith  they  also  took  it,  made  in  this 
manner  :  having  slit  in  two  a  great  mast,  they  made  hollow 
both  the  sides,  and  curiously  set  them  together  again  in 
form  of  a  pipe.     At  the  end  of  it  in  chains  they  hung  a 
caldron,  and  into  the  caldron  from  the  end  of  the  mast  they 
conveyed  a  snout  of  iron,  having  with  iron  also  armed  a 
great  part  of  the  rest  of  the  wood.     They  carried  it  to  the 
wall  (being  far  off)  in  carts,  to  that  part  where  it  was  most 
made  up,  with  the  matter  of  the  vineyard,  and  with  wood. 
And  when  it  was  to,  they  applied  a  pair  of  great  bellows  to 
the  end  next  themselves,  and  blew.     The  blast  passing 
uarrowly  through  into  the  caldron,  in  which  were  coals  oi" 

*  Atfi,  by  the  spear. 
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fire,  brimstone,  aad  pitch,  raised  an  exceeding  great  flame, 
and  set  the  wall  on  fire ;  so  that  no  man  being  able  to 
stand  any  longer  on  it,  but  abandoning  the  same,  and  be- 
taking tiiemselves  to  flight,  the  wall  was  by  that  means 
taken. 

Of  the  defendants  some  were  slain,  and  two  hundred 
taken  prisoners.  The  rest  of  the  number  recovered  their 
gallies,  and  got  home.  Delium  thus  taken  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  after  the  battle,  and  the  herald,  which  not  long 
?ifter  was  sent  again  about  the  fetching  away  of  the  dead, 
not  knowing  it,  the  Boeotians  let  him  have  them,  and  an- 
rwered  no  more  as  they  had  formerly  done.  In  the 
battle  there  died  BcEotians  few  less  than  five  hundred  ; 
Athenians  few  less  than  a  thousand,  with  Hippocrates  the 
general ;  but  of  light-armed  soldiers,  and  such  as  carried 
the  provisions  of  the  army,  a  great  number. 

Not  long  after  this  battle,  Demosthenes  that  had  been 
with  his  army  at  Siphae,  seeing  the  treason  succeeded  not, 
having  aboard  his  gallies  his  army  of  Acarnanians,  and 
Agraeans,  and  four  hundred  men  of  arms  of  Athens,  landed 
in  Sicvonia.  But  before  all  his  gallies  came  to  shore,  the 
Sicyonians,  who  went  out  to  defend  their  territory,  put  to 
flight  such  as  were  already  landed,  and  chased  them  back 
to  their  gallies;  having  also  slain  some,  and  taken  some 
alive.  And  when  they  had  erected  a  trophy,  they  gave 
truce  to  the  Athenians  for  the  fetching  away  of  their  dead. 

About  the  time  that  these  things  past  at  Delium, 
died  Sitalces  king  of  the  Odrysians,  overcome  in  battle  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Triballians,  and  Seuthes  the  son 
of  Spardocus,  his  brother's  son,  succeeded  him  in  the  king- 
dom both  of  the  Odryssians  and  of  the  rest  of  Thrace,  as 
much  as  was  before  subject  to  JSitalces. 

The  same  winter  Brasidas,  with  the  confederates  in 
Thrace,  made  war  upon  Amphipolis,  a  colony  of  the  Athe- 
nians, situate  on  the  river  Strymon.  The  place  whereon 
the  city  now  standeth,  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  had  for- 
merly attempted  to  inhabit  when  he  fled  from  king  Darius, 
but  was  beaten  away  by  the  Edonians.  Two  and  thirty 
years  after  this,  the  Athenians  assayed  the  same,  and  sent 
thither  ten  thousand  of  their  own  city,  and  of  others  as 
many  as  would  go.  And  tliese  were  destroyed  all  by  the 
Thracians  at  Drabesciis. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  year  after,  conducted  by  Agnon  the 
8on  of  Nisias,  the  Athenians  came  again,  and  having  driven 
put  the  Edonians,  became  founders  of  this  place,  formerly 
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called  the  Nine-ways.  This  army  lay  then  at  Eion,  a  town 
of  traffic  by  the  sea-side,  subject  to  the  Athenians,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon ;  five  and  twenty  furlongs  from  the 
city ;  Agnon  named  this  city  Amphipolis,  because  it  was 
surrounded  by  the  river  Strymon,  that  runs  on  either  side 
it.  When  he  had  taken  it  in,  with  a  long  wall  from  river 
to  river,  he  put  inhabitants  into  the  place,  being  conspi- 
cuous round  about,  both  to  the  sea,  and  land. 

Against  this  city  marched  Brasidas  with  his  armj',  dis- 
Iftdging  from  Arnae  in  Chalcidea.     Being,  about  twilight, 
come  as  far  as  Aulon  and  Bromiscus,  where  the  lake  Bolbe 
cntereth  into  the  sea,   he  caused   his   army  to  sup,  and 
then  marched  forward  by  night.     The  weather  was  foul, 
and  a  little  it  snowed,  which  also  made  him  to  march  the 
rather    as  desiring  that  none  of  Amphipolis,  but  only  the 
traitors,  should  be  aware  of  his  coming.     For  there  were 
toth  Argilians  that  dwelt  in  the  same  city,  (now  Argilus  is 
St  colony  of  the  Andrians)  and  others,  that  contrived  this,  in- 
duced  thereunto,  some   by  Perdiccas,    and  some  by  the 
Chalcideans.     But  above  all,  the  Argilians  being  of  a  city 
near  unto  it,   and  ever  suspected  by  tje  Athenians,  and 
secret  enemies  to  the  place,  as  soon  as  opportunity  was  of- 
fered  antl  Brasidas  arrived,  (who  had  also  long  before  dealt 
underhand  with  as  many  of  them  as  dwelt  in  Amphipolis, 
to  betray  it)  both  received  him  into  their  own  city,  and  re- 
volting from  the  Athenians,  brought  the  army  forward  the 
game  night,    as  far  as  to  the  bridge  ot    the  nver.     The 
town  stood  not  close  to  the  river,  nor  was  there  a  fort  at 
the  bridcre  then,  as  there  is  now,  but  they  kept  it  only 
with  a  small  guard  of  soldiers.     Having  easily  forced  this 
guard    both  in  respect  of  the  treason,  and  of  the  weather, 
and  of  his  own  unexpected  approach,  he  passed  the  bridge, 
and    was    presently    master    of    whatsoever    the  Amphi- 
politans  had,  that  "dwelt  without.     Having  thus  suddenly 
passed  the  bridge,  and  many  of  those  without  being  slain, 
and  some  tied  into  the  city,  the  Amphipolitans  were  m 
very  great  confusion  at  it,  and  the  rather,  because  they 
were  jealous  one  of  another.     And  it  is  said  that  if  Brasidas 
had  not  sent  out  his  army  to  take  booty,  but  had  marched 
presently  to  the  city,  he  had  in  all  likelihood  taken  it  then. 
But  so  it  was,  that  he  pitched  there,  and  tell  upon  those 
without,  and  seeing  nothing  succeeded  by  those  within, 
lav  still  upon  the  place.     But  the  contrary  faction  to  the 
traitors    bein"  superior  in  number,  whereby  the  gates  were 
not  opened  p^resently,  both  they  and  Eucles  the  general, 
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who  was  then  there  for  the  Athenians,  to  keep  the  town, 
«ent  unto  the  other  general,  Thucydides  the  son  of  Olorus, 
the  writer  of  this  history,  who  had  charge  in  Thrace,  and 
was  now  about  Thasus  (which  is  an  island,  and  a  colony  ot 
the  Parians,  disUmt  from  Amphipolis,  about  half  a  day's  sail) 
requiring  him  to  come  and  relieve  them. 

H'hen  he  heard  the  news,  he  went  thitherward  in  all 
haste,  with  seven  gallies  which  chanced  to  be  with  him  at 
that  time.  His  purpose  principally  was,  to  prevent  the 
yielding  up  of  Amphipolis,  but  if  he  should  fail  of  that, 
then  to  possess  himself  of  Eion,  before  Brasidas'  coming. 

Brasidas  in  the  mean  time  fearing  the  aid  of  the  galhes, 
to  come  from  Thasus,  and  having  also  been  informed  that 
Thucydides  possessed  mines  of  gold  in  the  parts  of  Thrace 
thereabouts,  and  was  thereby  of  ability  amongst  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  continent,  hastened  by  alL  means  to  get 
Amphipolis,  before  he  should  arrive;  lest  otherwise  at  his 
coming,  the  commons  of  Amphipolis,  expecting  that  he 
■would  levy  confederates,  both  from  the  sea-side,  and  in 
Thrace,  and  relieve  them,  should  thereupon  refuse  to  yield. 
And  to  that  end,  ottered  them  a  moderate  composition, 
causing  to  be  proclaimed,  that  whatsoever  Amphipolitan,  or 
Athenian  would,  might  continue  to  dwell  there,  and  enjoy 
his  own,  with  equal  and  like  form  of  government.  And 
that  he  that  would  not,  should  have  five  days'  respite  to  be 
gone,  and  carr)'  aivay  his  goods. 

When  the  commons  heard  this,  their  minds  were  turned  ; 
and  the  rather,  because  the  Athenians  amongst  them  were 
but  i'ewj  and  the  most  were  a  promiscuous  multitude  ;  and 
the  kinsmen  of  those  that  were  taken  without,  flocked 
together  within,  and  in  respect  of  their  fear,  they  all 
thought  the  proclamation  reasonable.  The  Athenians 
thought  so,  because  they  were  willing  to  go  out,  as  appre- 
hendmg  their  own  danger  to  be  greater,  than  that  of  the 
rest,  and  withal,  not  expecting  aid  in  haste ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  multitude,  as  being  thereby  both  delivered  of  the 
danger,  and  withal  to  retam  their  city,  with  the  equal  form 
of  government.  Insornuch,  that  they  which  conspired  with 
Brasidas,  now  openly  justilied  the  offer  to  be  reasonable, 
and  seeing  the  minds  of  the  commons  were  now  turned, 
and  that  they  gave  ear  "no  more  to  the  words  of  the  Athe- 
nian general,  they  compounded,  and  upon  the  conditions 
proclaimed,  received  hira.  Thus  did  these  men  deliver  up 
the  city. 

Thucydides,  with  his  gallies,  arrived  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  at  Eion.     Brasidas   had  already  gotten  Am- 

*'4 
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phipolis,  and  wanted  but  a  night  of  taking  Eion  a)so,  for 
if  these  gallieshad  not  come  speedily  to  relieve  it,  by  next 
morning  it  had  been  had. 

After  this,  Thucydides  assured  Eion,  so  as  it  should  be 
$afe,  both  for  the  present,  though  Brasidas  should  assault 
it,  and  for  the  future  ;  and  took  into  it,  such,  as  according 
to  the  proclamation  made,  came  down  from  Amphipolis. 
Brasidas,  with  many  boats,  came  suddenly  down  the  river 
to  Eion,  and  attempted  to  seize  on  the  point  of  the  ground 
lying  out  from  the  wall  into  the  sea,  and  thereby  to  com- 
mand the  mouth  of  the  river ;  he  assayed  also  the  same, 
at  the  same  time  by  land,  and  was  in  both  beaten  off;  but 
Amphipolis  he  furnished  with  all  things  necessary. 

Then  revolted  to  him  Myrcinus,  a  city  of  the  Edonians, 
(Pittacus,  the  king  of  the  Edonians,  being  slain  by  the  sons 
of  Goaxis,  and  by  Braure  his  own  wife.)  And  not  long 
after,  Gapselus  also,  and  Oesyme,  colonies  of  the  Thasians. 
Perdiccas  also,  after  the  taking  of  these  places,  came  to 
him,  and  helped  him  in  assuring  of  the  same.  After 
Amphipolis  was  taken,  the  Athenians  were  brought  into  . 
great  fear,  especially,  for  that  it  was  a  city  that  yielded 
them  much  profit,  both  in  timber  which  is  sent  them  for 
the  building  of  gallies,  and  in  revenue  of  money ;  and 
because  also,  though  the  Lacedaemonians  had  a  passage 
open  to  come  against  their  confederates  (the  Thess»lians 
convoying  tKfem)  as  far  as  to  Strymon,  yet  if  they  had  not 
gotten  that  bridge,  the  river  being  upwards  nothing  but 
a  vast  fen,  and  towards  Eion  well  guarded  with  their  gal- 
.  lies,  they  could  have  gone  no  further,  which  now  they 
thought  they  might  easily  do ;  and  therefore  feared  lest 
their  confederates  should  revolt.  For  Brasidas  both  shewed 
himself  otherwise  very  moderate,  and  also  gave  out  in 
speech,  that  he  was  sent  forth  to  recover  the  liberty  of 
Greece.  And  the  cities,  which  were  subject  to  the  Athe- 
nians, hearing  of  the  taking  of  Amphipolis,  and  what  assur- 
ance he  brought  with  him,  and  of  his  gentleness  besides, 
were  extremely  desirous  of  innovation  ;  and  sent  mes- 
sengers privily  to  bid  him  draw  near,  every  one  striving  who 
should  first  revolt.  For  they  thought  they  might  do  it 
boldly,  falsely  estimating  the  power  of  the  Athenians  to  be 
less  than  afterwards  it  appeared,  and  making  a  judgment 
of  it  according  to  blind  wilfulness,  rather  than  safe  forecast. 
It  being  the  fashion  of  men,  what  they  wish  to  be  true  to  ad- 
mit, even  upon  an  ungrounded  hope,  and  what  they  wish 
not,  with  a  magistral  kmd  of  arguing*  to  reject.    Withal, 
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because  the  Athenians  had  lately  received  a  blow  from  the 
Bceotians,  and  because  Brasidas  had  said,  not  as  was  the 
truth,  but  as  served  best  to  allure  them,  that  when  he  was 
at  Nisa?a,  the  Athenians  durst  not  fight  with  those  force* 
of  his  alone,  thev  grew  confident  thereon,  and  believed 
not  that  any  man  would  come  against  them.  But  the  great- 
est cause  of  all  was,  that  for  the  deh'ght  they  took  at  thi« 
time  to  innovate,  and  for  that  tiiey  were  to  make  trial  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  not  till  now  angry,  they  were  content 
by  any  means  to  put  it  to  the  hazard.  \V  hich  being  per- 
ceived, the  Athenians  sent  garrison  soldiers  into  those  ci- 
ties, as  many  as  the  shortness  of  the  time,  and  the  seasoa 
of  winter  would  permit  And  Brasidas  sent  unto  I^cedac- 
mon,  to  demand  greater  forces ;  and  in  the  mean  time  pre- 
pared to  build  galhes  on  the  river  of  Strymon.  But  the 
Lacedaemonians,  partly  through  envy  of  the  principal  men, 
and  partly,  because  they  more  affected  the  redemption  of 
their  men  taken  in  the  island*,  and  the  ending  of  the  war, 
refused  to  furnish  him. 

The  same  winter,  the  Megareans  liaving  recovered  their 
long  walls,  holden  by  the  Athenians,  razed  them  to  the 
very  ground. 

Brasidas,  after  the  taking  of  Amphipolis,  having  with 
him  the  confederates,  marched  with  his  army  into  the  ter- 
ritory called  Acte.  This  Acte  is  that  prominent  territory, 
which  is  disjoined  from  the  continent,  by  a  ditch  made  by 
the  king.-f-  And  Athos,  a  high  mountain  in  the  same,  de- 
termineth  at  the  JEgean  sen.  Of  the  cities  it  hath,  one  is 
Sane,  a  colony  of  the  Andrians,  by  the  side  of  the  said 
ditch,  on  the  part  which  looketh  to  the  sea,  towards  Euboea ; 
the  rest  are  Thyssus,  Cleonae,  Acrothoi,  Olophixus,  and 
Dion,  and  are  inhabited  by  promiscuous  barbarians  of 
two  languages  ;  J  some  few  there  are  also  of  the  Chalcideaa 
nation,  but  the  most  are  Pelasgic,  of  those  Tyrrhene  na- 
tions thaUonce  inhabited  Athens,  and  Lemnos  ;  and  of  the 
Bisaltic  and  Chrestonic  nations,  and  Edonians ;  and 
dwell  in  small  cities,  the  most  of  which  yielded  to  Brasi- 
das. But  Sane  and  Dion  held  out ;  for  which  cause  he 
staid  with  his  array  and  wasted  their  territory.  But  seeing 
they  would  not  hearken  unto  him.  he  led  his  army  presently 
against  Torone  of  Chalcidea,  held  by  the  Athenians.  He 
was  called  in  b}-  the  few,  who  were  ready  withal  to  deliver 

*  Sphacteria. 

+  Xerxes  when  he  invad/ed  Greece. 

1  The  Greek  and  their  own  barbarian. 
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him  the  city,  and  arriving  there  a  little  before  break  of 
day,  he  sate  down  with  his  army  at  the  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  distarjt  about  three  furlongs  from  the  city. — 
80  that  to  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  to  the  Athenian  garrison 
in  it,  his  coming  was  unperceived.  But  the  traitors  know^ 
ing  he  was  to  come,  {some  few  of  them,  being  also  privily 
gone  to  him)  attended  his  approach,  and  when  they  per- 
ceived he  was  come,  they  took  m  unto  them  seven  men, 
armed  only  with  daggers,  (for  of  twenty  appointed  at  first 
to  that  service,  seven  only  had  the  courage  to  go  in,  and 
were  led  by  Lysistratus,  of  Olynthus)  which  getting  over 
the  wall  towards  the  main  sea  unseen,  went  up  (for  the 
town  siaudeth  on  a  hill's  side)  to  the  watch  that  kept  the  up-r 
per  end  of  the  town,  and  having  slain  the  wJitchmen  brake 
open  the  postern  gate  towards  Canastrqea.  Brasidas  this 
■while,  vyith  the  rest  of  his  army,  lay  still,  and  then  coming 
a  little  forward,  sent  100  targetticrs  before,  who  when  the 
gates  should  be  opened,  and  sign  agreed  on  be  set  up, 
should  run  in  first.  These  men  expecting  long,  und  won* 
dering  at  the  matter,  by  little  and  little,  were  at  length 
come  up  close  to  the  city.  Those  Toronseans  within,  which 
helped  the  men  that  entered  to  perform  the  enterprize, 
when  the  postern  gate  was  broken  open,  and  the  gate  lead- 
ing to  the  market-place  opened  likewise,  by  cutting  asun- 
der the  bar,  went  first  and  fetched  some  of  them  about  to 
the  postern,  to  the  end  that  they  might  suddenly  affright 
such  of  the  town  as  knew  not  the  matter,  both  behind  and 
on  either  side  ;  and  then  they  put  up  the  sign  appointed, 
which  was  fire,  and  received  the  rest  of  the  targetticrs  by 
the  gate  that  leadeth  to  the  market-place. 

Brasidas,  when  he  saw  the  sign,  made  his  army  rise,  and 
with  a  huge  cry  of  all  at  once,  to  the  great  terror  of  those 
within,  entered  into  the  city  running.  Some  went  directly 
in  by  the  gale,  and  some  by  certain  squared  timber  trees, 
which  lay  at  the  wall  (which  having  been  lately  down,  was 
now  again  in  building)  for  the  drawing  up  of  stone.  Bra- 
sidas therefore,  with  the  greatest  number,  betook  himself 
to  the  highest  places  of  the  city,  to  make  sure  ^;he  winning 
of  it  by  possessing  the  places  of  advantage. 

But  the  rest  of  the  rabble  ran  dispersed  here  and  there, 
without  difference.  When  the  town  was  taken,  the  most 
of  the  Toronaeans  were  much  troubled,  because  they  were 
not  acquaiijlcd  with  the  matter,  but  the  conspirators,  and 
such  as  were  pleased  with  it,  joined  themselves  presently 
with  those  that  entered.  The  Athenians  (of  which  there 
were  aboMt  fifty  men  of  arms  asleep  iu  the  market-place) 
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when  they  knew  what  had  happened,  fled  a]l,  except  some 
few  that  were  slain  upon  the  place,  some  by  land,  some 
by  water  in  two  gallies  that  kept  watch  there,  and  saved 
themselves  in  L«  c}thus  ;  wliich  was  a  fort  which  they 
themselves  held,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  city  to  the 
sea-ward,  in  a  narrow  isthmus.  And  tliither  also  fled  all 
such  Toronaeans  as  were  affected  to  them.  Being  now  day, 
and  the  city  strongly  possessed,  Brasidas  caused  a  procla- 
mation to  be  made,  that  those  Toronaeans  which  were  fled 
with  the  Athenians,  might  come  back,  as  many  as  would, 
to  their  own,  and  inhabit  there  in  security.  To  the  Athe- 
nians he  sent  a  herald,  bidding  them  depart  out  of  Lecy- 
thus,  under  truce,  with  all  that  they  had,  as  a  place  that 
belonged  to  the  ChaK:ideans.  The  Athenians  denied  to 
quit  the  place,  but  the  truce  they  desired  for  one  day,  for 
the  takuig  up  of  their  dead.  And  Brasidas  granted  it  for 
two.  In  which  two  days,  he  fortified  the  buildings  near, 
and  so  also  did  the  Athenians  theirs.  He  also  called  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Toronaeans,  and  spake  unto  them,  as  he  had 
done  before  to  the  Acanthians,  adding,  that  there  was  no 
just  cause,  why  either  they  that  had  practised  to  put  the 
city  into  his  hands,  should  be  the  worse  thought  of,  or 
accounted  traitors  for  it,  seeing  tljat  they  did  it  with  no  in- 
tent to  bring  the  city  into  servitude,  nor  were  hired  there- 
unto with  money,  but  for  the  benefit  and  liberty  of  the  city; 
or  that  they  which  were  not  made  acquainted  with  it,  should 
think,  that  themselves  were  not  to  reap  as  much  good  by  it 
as  the  others.  For  he  came  not  to  destroy  either  city  or 
man.  But  had  therefore  made  that  proclamation  touching 
those  that  fled  with  the  Athenians,  because  he  thought 
them  never  the  worse  for  that  friendship,  and  made  account 
xyhen  they  had  made  trial  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  they 
would  shew  as  much  good  will  also  unto  them,  or  rather 
more,  in  as  much  as  they  would  beha.ve  themselves  vvith 
more  equity ;  and  that  their  present  fear  was  only  upon 
want  of  trial.  Withal,  he  wished  then^  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  be  true  confederates  for  the  future,  and  from 
hence  forward,  to  look  to  have  their  faults  imputed.  For, 
tor  what  was  past  he  thought  they  had  not  done  any  wrong, 
but  suftered  it  rather  from  other  men  that  were  too  strong 
for  them  and  therefore  were  to  be  pardoned,  if  they  had 
in  ought  been  against  him. 

When  he  h^d  thus  said,  and  put  them  again  into  heart, 
the  truce  being  expired,  he  made  divers  assaults  upon  Le- 
cythus.  The  Athenians  fought  against  them  from  the  wall, 
though  a  biid  one,  and  from  the  houses  such  as  had  battle- 
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ments,  and  for  the  first  day,  kept  them  off.  But  the  next 
day,  when  the  enemies  were  to  bring  to  the  wall  a  great  en^ 
gine,  out  of  which  they  intended  to  cast  fire  upon  their 
■wooden  fences,  and  that  the  army  was  now  coming  up  to 
the  place  where  they  thought  they  might  best  apply  the 
engine,  and  which  was  easiest  to  be  assaulted,  the  Athe- 
jiians,  •  having,  upon  the  top  of  the  building  erected  a  turret 
of  wood,  and  carried  up  many  buckets  of  water,  and  many 
men  being  also  gone  up  into  it,  the  building  overcharged 
■with  weight,  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground,  and  that  with  so 
huge  a  noise,  that  those  which  were  near  and  saw  it,  were 
grieved  more  than  afraid,  yet  such  as  stood  further  off,  esr 
pecially  the  farthest  of  all,  supposing  the  place  to  be  in 
that  part  already  taken,  fled  as  fast  as  they  could  towards 
the  sea,  and  went  aboard  their  gallies. 

Brasidas,  when  he  perceived  the  battlements  to  be  aban- 
doned, ^nd  saw  what  had  happened,  came  on  with  his  army, 
and  presently  got  the  fort,  and  slew  all  that  he  found  with- 
in it.  But  the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  which  before  aban- 
doned the  place,  with  their  boats  and  gallies,  put  them-r 
selves  into  Pallene. 

There  was  in  Lecythus  a  temple  of  Minerva, 
And  when  Brasidas  was  about  to  give  the  assault,  he  had 
made  proclamation,  that  whosoever  first  scaled  the  wail, 
should  have  30  minae*  of  silver,  for  a  reward.  Brasidas 
now  conceiving  that  the  place  was  won  by  means  not  human 
gaye  those  30  mina3  to  the  goddess,  to  the  use  of  the  tem-r 
pie.  And  then  pulling  down  Lecythus,  he  built  it  anew, 
and  consecrated  unto  her  the  whole  place.  The  rest  of  the 
wiriter  he  spent  in  assuring  the  places  he  had  already  got- 
yten,  and  in  contriving  the  conquest  of  more.  Which  win- 
ter ended,  ended  the  eighth  year  of  this  vv^. 

YEAR  IX. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  and  Athenians,  in  the  spring  of 
the  summer  following,  made  a  cessation  of  arms,  presently 
for  a  year,  having  reputed  with  themselves  ;  the  Athenians 
that  Brasidas  should  by  this  ipeons  cause  no  more  of  their 
cities  to  revolt,  but  that  by  this  leisure  they  might  prepare 
to  secure  them  ;  and  that  if  this  suspension  liked  them, 
they  might  afterwards  make  some  agreement  fur  a  longer 
time  ;  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  the  Athenians  fearing  what 
they  feared,  would  upon   the  taste  of  this  intermission  of 

*  Ninety-thr#e  pounds,  fifteen  shillings  sterling. 
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their  miseries  and  weary  life,  be  the  willinger  to  compound, 
and  with  the  restitution  of  their  men,  to  conclude  a  peace 
for  a  longer  time.  For  they  would  fajn  have  recovered 
their  men,  whilst  Brasidas  his  good  fortune  continued,  and 
whilst,  if  they  could  not  recover  them,  they  might  yet 
(Brasidas  prospering,  and  setting  them  equal  with  the  Athe- 
nians) try  it  out  upon  even  terms,  and  get  the  victory.— 
Whereupon  a  suspension  of  arms  was  concluded,  compre- 
hending both  themselves  and  their  confederates,  in  the5« 
words : 

Concerning  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Pjthius,  it 
seemeth  good  unto  us,  that  whosoever  will,  may  without 
fraud,  and  without  fear,  ask  counsel  thereat,  according  to 
the  laws  of  his  country.  The  same  also  seemeth  good  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  here  present, 
and  they  promise  moreover,  to  send  ambassadors  to  the 
Bceotians  and  Phoceans,  and  to  do  their  best  to  persuade 
them  to  the  same. 

That  concerning  the  treasure  belonging  to  the  god,  we. 
shall  take  care  to  find  out  those  that  have  offended  therein, 
both  we  and  you  proceeding  with  right  and  equity,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  our  several  states.  And  that  whosoever 
else  will,  may  do  the  same,  every  one  according  to  the  lavr 
of  his  own  country. 

If  the  Athenians  will  accord  that  each  side  shall  koep 
within  their  own  bounds,  retaining  what  they  now  possess, 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  couch- 
ing the  same,  think  good  thus  : 

That  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Coryphasium,  stay  within  the 
mountains  of  Buphras  and  Tomeus,  and  the  Athenians  ia 
Cythera,  without  joining  together  in  any  leagup,  either  we 
with  them,  or  they  with  us. 

That  those  in  Nisaa  and  Minoa  pass  not  the  high  way, 
which  from  the  gate  of  Megara,  near  the  temple  of  Nisus, 
leadeth  to  the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  so  straight  forward 
to  the  bridge  that  lies  over  into  Minoa.  That  the  Megare- 
ans  pass  not  the  same  high-way,  nor  into  the  island  which  the 
Athenians  have  taken;  neither  having  commerce  with  other. 

That  the  Megareans  keep  what  they  now  possess  ia 
TrcEzen,  and  what  they  had  before  by  agreement  with  the 
Athenians,  and  have  free  navigation  both  upon  the  coasts 
gf  their  own  territories  and  their  confederates. 

That  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  shall 
pass  the  seas,  not  in  a  long  ship,*  but  in  any  other  boat  rowed 

*  Lonf  ships  were  of  use  fw  the  war,  and  therefore  here  excluded ;  yet 
they  had  Icare  t*  ms«  vessels  th»t  west  ii^itit  the  sar,  so  the/  were  of  bs»- 
^er  form. 
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with  oars,  of  burthen  not  exceeding  500  talents.  That 
the  heralds  and  ambassadors  that  shall  pass  between  both 
sides  for  the  ending  of  the  war,  or  for  trials  of  judgment, 
may  go  and  come  without  impeachment,  with  as  many  fol- 
lowers as  they  shall  think  good,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

That  during  this  time  of  truce,  neither  we  nor  you  re- 
,ceive  one  another's  fugitives  free  nor  bond. 

That  you  to  us,  and  we  to  you  shall  afford  law  according 
to  the  use  of  our  several  states,  to  the  end  our  controversies 
may  be  decided  judicially  without  war. 

This  is  thought  good  by  the  LacedaBmonians  and  their 
confederates.  But  if  you  shall  conceive  any  other  articles 
more  fair,  or  of  more  equity  than  these,  then  shall  you  go 
and  declare  the  same  at  Lacedaemon.  For  neither  shall  the 
Lacedamonians,  nor  their  confederates,  refuse  any  thing 
that  you  shall  make  appear  to  be  just.  But  let  those  that 
go,  go  with  full  authority,  even  as  you  do  now  require  it 
of  us.     That  this  truce  shall  be  for  a  year. 

The  People  decreed  it.  Acamantis  was  president*  of 
the  assembly,  Phajnippus  the  scribe,t  Niciades  overseer,^; 
and  Laches  pronounced  these  words  :  with  good  fortune 
to  the  people  of  Athens,  a  suspension  of  arms  is  conclud- 
ed, according  as  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates 
have  agreed ;  and  they  consented  before  the  people,  that 
the  suspension  should  continue  for  a  year,  beginning  that 
same  day,  being  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  Elaphabo- 
lion.§  in  which  time  the  ambassadors  and  heralds  going 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  should  treat  about  a  final  end  of 
the  wars.  And  that  the  commanders  of  the  army,  and  the 
presidents  of  the  city  calling  an  assembly,  the  Athenians 
should  hold  a  council  touching  the  manner  of  embassage, 
for  ending  of  the  war  first.  And  the  ambassadors  there 
present  should  now  immediately  swear  this  truce  for  a  year. 
The  same  articles  the  Lacedaemonians  propounded,  and  the 
confederates  agreed  unto,  with  the  Athenians  and  their  con- 
federates in  Lacedaimon,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  Ge- 
raslion. 

The  men  that  agrfeed  upon  these  articles  and  sacrificed,  jj 
were  these,  viz.  Of  the  Lacedaemonians,  Taurus,  the  son 
of  Echetimidas,  Athenseus,  the  son  of  Pericleidas,  and 
Philocharidas,  the  son  of  Kryxidtudas.  Of  the  Corinthians, 
iEneas,  the  son   of  Ocytcs,  and  Euphamidas,  the  son  of 

♦  'tirfvrinvi. 
•^  *tyf»fAf*irtvt. 

I  *E^«rt3u,  *1  iriraTuj,  was  the  name  of  an  ofllcer  that  kept  the  ritadcl, 
which  ofHcc  was  but  for  a  day,  and  he  that  had  it,  was  one  of  tlic  TtivrmnT;. 
^  February. 
))  '£o'irl>2«»T»,  they  sacrificed  at  the  makin;  of  all  accords  between  cities. 
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Aristonymus.  Of  the  Sicyonians,  Damotimas,  the  son  of 
Naucrates,  and  Onesimus,  the  son  of  Megacles.  Of  the 
Megareans,  Nicasus,  the  son  of  Cenalus,  and  Menecrates, 
the  son  of  An)phidorus.  Of  the  Epidauriaas,  Amphias, 
the  son  of  Eup^idas.  Of  tlie  Athenians,  the  generals 
themselves,  Nicostratus,  the  son  of  Diotrephes,  Nicias, 
the  son  oi  Niceratus,  and  Autoclesj  the  son  of  TolmaDus. 

This  was  tlie  truce,  and  during  the  same,  they  were  con- 
tinually in  treaty  about  a  longer  peace. 

About  tiie  same  time,  whilst  they  were  going  to  and  fTO, 
Scione  a  city  in  Pallene,  revolted  from  the  Athenians  to 
Brasidas^  The  Scioneans  say  that  they  be  Pellenians,  des* 
cended  of  those  of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  their  ancestors 
passing  the  seas  from  Troy,  were  driven  in  by  a  tempest, 
which  tossed  the  Achaeans  up  and  down,  and  planted  them-* 
selves  in  the  place  they  now  dwell  in.  Brasidas  upon  their 
revolt,  went  over  into  Scioue  by  night,  and  though  he  had 
a  galley  with  him  tliat  went  before,  yet  he  himself  followedl 
aloof  in  a  light-horseman.  His  reason  was  this,  that  if  his 
light-horseman  should  be  assaulted  by  some  greater  vessel, 
the  galley  would  defend  it ;  but  if  he  met  with  a  galley 
equal  to  his  own,  he  made  account  that  such  a  one  would 
not  assault  his  boat,  but  rather  the  galley,  whereby  lie 
might  in  the  mean  time  go  through  in  safety.  When  he 
was  over,  and  had  called  the  Scioneans  to  assemble,  he 
spake  unto  them  as  he  had  done  before  to  them  of  Acanthus 
and  Torons,  addmg,  that  they  of  ail  the  rest  were  most 
worthy  to  be  commended,  in  as  much  as  Pallene,  being 
cut  off  in  the  isthmus  by  the  Athenians  that  possess  Poti- 
dxa^  and  being  no  other  than  islanders,  did  yet  of  their 
own  accord  come  forth  to  m.eet  their  liberty,  and  staid  not 
through  cowardliness,  till  they  must  of  necessity  have  been 
compelled  to  their  own  manifest  good.  Which  was  an  ar- 
gument that  they  would  valiantly  undergo  any  other  great 
matter  to  have  their  state  ordered  to  their  minds.  And  that 
he  would  verily  hold  them  for  most  faithful  friends  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  also  otherwise  do  them  honour.  The 
Scioneans  were  erected  with  these  words  of  his  :  and  novr 
every  one  alike  encouraged,  as  well  they  that  liked  not 
what  was  done,  as  those  that  liked  it,  entertained  a  purpose 
stoutly  to  undergo  the  war;  and  received  Brasidas  both 
otherwise  honourably,  and  crowned  him  with  a  crown  of 
gold,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  as  the  Deliverer  of  Greece. 
And  private  persons  honoured  him  with  garlands,  and  came 
to  him,  as  they  used  to  do  to  a  chaiupicu  that  hath  won  a 
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prize.  But  he  leaving  there  a  small  garrison  for  the  pre- 
sent, came  back,  and  not  long  after  carried  over  a  greater 
armyj  with  design,  by  the  help  of  those  of  Scione,  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  Menda  and  Polidasa.  For  he  thought  the 
Athenians  would  send  succours  to  the  place,  as  to  an  island, 
and  desired  to  prevent  them.  Withal  he  had  in  hand  a 
practice  with  some  within  to  have  those  cities  betrayed, 
So  he  attended  ready  to  undertake  that  enterprize. 

But  in  the  mean  time  came  unto  him  in  a  galley,  Aristony- 
mus  for  the  Athenians^  and  Alhenajus,  for  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, that  carried  about  the  news  of  the  truce.  Where- 
upon he  sent  away  his  army  again  to  Torone.  And  these 
men  related  unto  Brasidas,  the  articles  of  the  agreement. 
The  confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Thrace  ap- 
proved of  what  was  done,  and  Aristonymus  had  in  all  other 
things  satisfaction ;  but  for  the  Scioneans,  whose  revolt 
by  computation  of  the  days,  he  had  found  to  be  after  the 
making  of  the  truce,  he  denied  that  they  were  compre- 
hended therein.  Brasidas  said  much  in  contradiction  of 
this,  and  that  the  city  revolted  before  the  truce,  and  re- 
fused to  render  it.  But  when  Aristonymus  had  sent  to 
Athens  to  inform  them  of  the  matter,  the  Athenians  were 
ready  presently  to  have  sent  an  army  against  Scione.  The 
Lacedaemonians  in  the  mean  time  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Athenians  to  tell  them,  that  they  could  not  send  an  army 
against  it  without  breach  of  the  truce;  and,  upon  Brasidas 
his  word,  challenged  the  city  to  belong  unto  them,  offering 
themselves  to  the  decision  of  the  law.  But  the  Athenians 
would  by  no  means  put  the  matter  to  judgment;  but 
meant,  with  all  the  speed  they  could  make  to  send  an  army 
against  it ;  being  angry  at  the  heart  that  it  should  come  to 
this  pass,  that  even  islanders  durst  revolt,  and  trust  to  the 
unprofitable  help  of  the  strength  of  the  Laced aimonians  by 
land.  Besides  touching  the  time  of  the  revolt,  the  Athe- 
nians had  more  truth  on  their  side  than  themselves  alleged. 
For  the  revolt  of  the  Scioneans  was  after  the  truce  two 
days.  Whereupon,  by  the  advice  of  Cleon,  they  made  a 
decree  to  take  them  by  force,  and  to  put  them  all  to  the 
sword.  And  forbearing  war  in  all  places  else,  they  pre- 
pared themselves  only  for  that. 

In  the  mean  time  revolted  also  Menda  in  Pallene  a 
colony  of  the  Eretrians.  These  also  Brasidas  received 
into  protection,  holding  it  for  no  wrong,  because  they  came 
in  openly  in  time  of  truce.  And  somewhat  there  was  also, 
ivhich  he  charged  the  Athenians  withj  about  breach  of  the 
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truce.  For  which  cause  the  Mendaeans  had  also  been  the 
bolder,  as  sure  of  the  intention  of  Brasidas*,  which  they 
might  guess  at  by  Scione,  in  as  much  as  he  could  not  be 
gotten  to  deliver  it.  Withal,  the  few  were  they  which  had 
practised  the  revolt,  who  being  once  about  it,  would  by 
no  means  give  it  over,  but  fearing  lest  they  should  be  dis- 
covered, forced  the  multitude  contrary  to  their  own  incli- 
nation to  the  same.  The  Athenians  being  hereof  presently 
advertised,  and  much  more  angry  now  than  before,  made 
preparation  to  war  upon  both,  and  Brasidas  expecting  that 
they  would  send  a  fleet  against  them,  received  the  womea 
and  children  of  the  Scioneans  and  Mendaeans  into  Olyn- 
thus  in  Chalcidea,  and  sent  over  thither  live  hundred  Pelo- 
ponnesian  men  of  arms,  and  three  hundred  Chalcidean 
targettiers,  and  for  commander  of  them  all,  Polydamidas. 
And  those  that  were  left  in  Scione  and  Menda,  joined  in  the 
administration  of  their  affairs,  as  expecting  to  have  the 
Athenian  fleet  immediately  with  them. 

In  the  mean  time  Brasidas  and  Perdiccas,  with  joint 
forces  march  into  Lyncus  against  Arrhibaeus  the  second 
time.  Perdiccas  led  with  him  the  power  of  the  Macedo- 
nians his  subjects,  and  such  Grecian  men  of  arms  as  dwelt 
amone:  them.  Brasidas  besides  the  Peloponnesians  that 
were  left  him,  led  with  him  the  Chalcideans,  Acanthians, 
and  the  rest  according  to  the  forces  they  could  severally 
make.  The  whole  number  of  the  Grecian  men  of  arms 
were  about  three  thousand.  The  horsemen,  both  jVIa- 
cedonians  and  Chalcid avails,  somewhat  less  than  one  thou- 
sand, but  tile  other  rabble  of  barbarians  was  great.  Being 
entered  the  territory  of  Arrhibaeus,  and  finding  the  Lvn- 
cesteans  encamped  in  the  field,  they  also  sat  down  opposite 
to  their  camp.  And  the  foot  of  each  side,  being  Iodised 
upon  a  hill,  and  a  plain  lying  betwixt  them  both,  the 
horsemen  ran  down  into  the  same,  and  a  skirmish  followed, 
first  between  the  horse  only  of  them  both  ;  but  afterwards  the 
men  of  arms  of  the  Lyncesteans  coming  down  to  aid  their 
horse  from  the  hill,  and  otiering  battle  first,  Brasidas 
and  Perdiccas  drew  down  their  army  likewise,  and  charging 
put  the  Lyncesteans  to  flight,  many  of  which  being  slain, 
the  rest  retired  to  the  hill  top,  and  lay  still.  After  this 
they  erected  a  trophy,  and  staid  two  or  three  days  ex- 
pecting the  Illyrians,  who  were  coming  to  Perdiccas 
upon  hire,  and  Perdiccas  meant  afterwards  to  have  gone 
on  against  the  villages  of  Anhibaus  one  after  another,  and 

*  Sure  h€  would  net  reject  them, 
T 
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to  have  sitlen  still  there  no  longer.  But  Brasidas  having 
his  thoughts  on  Menda,  lest,  if  the  Athenians  came  thither 
before  his  return,  it  should  receive  some  blow  ;  seeing 
withal  that  the  Illyrians  came  not,  had  no  liking  to  do  so, 
but  rather  to  retire.  Whilst  they  thus  varied,  word  was 
brought  that  the  Illyrians  had  betrayed  Perdiccas,  and 
joined  themselves  with  Arrhibajus.  So  that  now  it  was 
thought  good  to  retire,  by  them  both,  for  fear  of  these  who 
were  a  warlike  people,  but  yet  for  the  time  when  to  march, 
there  was  nothing  concluded  by  reason  of  their  variance. 
The  next  night  the  Macedonians,  and  multitude  of  bar- 
barians (as  it  is  usual  with  great  armies  to  be  terrified  upon 
causes  unknown)  being  suddenly  affrighted  and  supposing 
them  to  be  many  more  in  number  than  they  were,  and  even 
now  upon  them,  betook  themselves  to  present  flight,  and 
went  home.  And  Perdiccas,  who  at  first  knew  not  of  it, 
they  constrained  when  he  knew,  before  he  had  spoken  with 
Brasidas,  (their  camps  being  far  asunder)  to  be  gone  also. 
Brasidas  betimes  in  the  morning,  when  he  understood 
that  the  Macedonians  were  gone  away  without  him,  and 
that  the  Illyrians  and  Arrhibseans  were  coming  upon  him, 
putting  his  men  of  arms  into  a  square  form,  and  receiving 
the  multitude  of  his  light-armed  into  the  midst,  intended 
to  retire  likewise.  The  youngest  men  of  his  soldiers,  he 
appointed  to  run  out  upon  the  enemy,  when  they  charged 
the  army  any  where  with  shot ;  and  he  himself  with  three 
hundred  chosen  men,  marching  in  the  rear,  intended  as 
he  retired,  to  sustain  the  foremost  of  the  enemy  fighting, 
if  they  came  close  up.  But  before  the  enemy  approached, 
he  encouraged  his  soldiers,  as  the  shortness  of  the  time 
gave  him  leave,  with  words  to  this  effect : — 

The  Oration  of  Brasidas  to  his  Soldiers. 

Men  of  Poloponnesus,  if  I  did  not  mistrust,  in  respect 
3-ou  are  thus  abandoned  by  the  Macedonians,  and  that  the 
barbarians  which  come  upon  you,  arc  many,  that  you  were 
afraid,  I  should  not  at  this  time  instruct  yon,  and  encourage 
you  as  I  do.  But  now  against  this  desertion  of  yo!ir 
companions,  and  the  multitude  of  your  enemies,  I  will 
endeavour  with  a  short  instruction  and  hortative,  to  give 
you  encouragement  to  the  full.  For,  to  be  good  soldiers, 
is  unto  you  natural,  not  by  the  presence  of  any  confederates,, 
but  by  your  own  valour;  and  not  to  fear  others  for  the 
number,  seeing  you  are  not  come  from  a  city  where  the 
many  bare  rule  over  tlie  few,  but  the  few  over  many,   and 
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have  gotten  this  for  power  hjrno  other  means  than  by  over- 
coining  in  figbt     And  as  to  these  barbarians,  whom  through 
ignorance  you    fear,  you   may  take  notice   both    by    the 
former  babies  fought  by  us  against  them  before,  ia  tavour 
of  the  MaceWonians,  and  also  by  what  1  my  self  conjec- 
ture, and  have  heard    by  others,   that  they  have  no  great 
danger  in  them.     For  wlieu  any  enemy  whatsoever  maketh 
shew  of  strength,  being  indeed  weak,  the  truth  once  knowa 
doth  rather    serve  to   embolden  the  other   side,   whereas 
against  such  as   have  valour  indeed,  a  man  will  be   the 
boldest,  when  Ihe  knoweth  the  least.     These  men  here,  to 
such  as  have  not  tried  them,  do  indeed  make  terrible  offers  j 
for  the  sight  of  their  number,    is  fearful  ;  the  greatness 
of  their  cry,  intolerable  ;  and   the   vain  shaking  of  their 
weapons  on  high,  is  not  without  signification  of  menacing. 
But  they  are  not  answerable  to  this  when  with   such  as 
stand   them,  they  come  to    blows.     Foi:  fighting  without 
order,  they  will  quit  the  place  without  shame,  if  they   be 
once  pressed,    and  seeing  it  is  with  them  honourable  alike 
to  fight,   or  run  away,  their  valours  are  never  called   in 
question.     And.  a  battle  wherein  every  one  may  do  as  he 
list,  affords  them  a  more  handsome  excuse  to  save  them- 
selves.    But    they  trust   rather   in   their   standing  out   of 
danger,  and  terrifying  us  afar  off,  than  in  coming  to  hand^ 
with  us,  for  else  they  would  rather  have  taken  that  course 
than  this.     And  you  see  manifestly,  tliat  all  that  was  before 
terrible  in  them,  is  in  effect  little,  and  serves  only  to  urge 
you  to  be  gnng,  with  their  shew  and  noise.     Which  if 
you  sustain  at  their  first  coming  on,  and  again  withdraw 
yourselves  still,  as  you  shall  have  leisure,  in  your  order  and 
places,  you  shall  not  only  come  the  sooner  to  a  place  of 
safety,  but  shall  learn  also  against  hereafter,   that  such   a 
rabble  as  this,  to  men  prepared  to  endure  their  first  charge, 
do  but  make  a  flourish  of  valour,  with  threats  from  afar,  be- 
fore the  battle;  but  to  such  as  give  them  ground,  they  are 
eager  enough  loseem  courageous,  where  they  may  do  it  safely. 

When  Brasidas  had  made  his  exhortation,  he  led  away 
his  army.  And  the  barbarians  seeing  it,  pressed  after  them 
with  great  cries  and  tumult,  as  supposing  he  fled.  But 
seeing  that  those  who  were  appointed  to  run  out  upon 
them,  did  so,  and  met  them,  which  way  soever  the/ came, 
on  ;  and  that  Brasidas  himself  with  his  chosen  band  sus- 
tained them  where  they  charged  close,  and  endured  the 
first  brunt,  beyond  their  expectation,  and  seeing  also  that 
afterwards  continually  when  they  charged,  the  other  re- 

T  2 
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ceived  them  and  fought,  and  when  they  ceased,  the  other 
retired,  then  at  length  the  greatest  part  of  the  harbarian* 
forbore  the  Grecians,  that  with  Brasidas  were  in  the  ope& 
field,  and  leaving  a  part  to  follow  thein  with  shot,  the  rest 
ran  with  all  sp«ed  after  the  Macedonians  which  were  fled, 
of  whom,  as  manj'  as  they  overtook,  they  slew  ;  and  withal, 
prepossessed  the  passage,  which  is  a  narrow  one  between 
two  hills,  giving  entrance  into  the  country  of  Arrhibaeus^ 
knowing  that  there  was  no  other  passage,  by  which 
^rasidas  could  get  away.  And  when  he  was  come  to  the 
Very  strait,  they  were  going  about  him,  to  have  cut  him  off. 
He,  when  he  saw  this,  commanded  the  three  hundred 
that  were  with  him,  to  run  every  man  as  fast  as  he  could 
to  one  of  the  tops,  which  of  them  they  could  easiest  get 
up  to,  and  try  if  tliey  could  drive  down  those  bnrbariang 
that  were  now  going  up  to  the  same,  before  any  greater 
number  was  above  to  hem  them  in.  These  accordingly 
fought  with,  and  overcame  those  barbarians  upon  the  hill 
and  thereby  the  rest  of  the  army  marched  the  more  easily 
to  the  top.  For  this  beating  them  from  the  vantage  of 
the  hill,  made  the  barbarians  also  afraid,  so  that  they 
followed  them  no  further,  conceiving  withal,  that  they 
were  now  at  the  confines,  and  already  escaped  through. 
Brasidas,  having  now  gotten  the  hills,  and  marching  with 
more  safety,  came  first  the  same  day  to  Arnissa,  of  the 
dominion  of  Perdiccas.  And  the  soldiers  of  themselves 
being  angry  with  the  Macedonians,  for  leaving  them, 
behind,  whatsoever  teems  of  oxen,  or  fardles  fallen  from 
any  man  (as  was  likely  to  happen  in  a  retreat,  made  in  fear, 
and  in  the  night)  they  lighted  on  by  the  way,  the  oxen 
they  cut  in  pieces,  and  took  the  fardles  to  themselves. 
And  from  this  time  did  Perdiccas  first  esteem  Brasidas  as 
liis  enemy,  and  afterwards  hated  the  Peloponnesians,  not 
with  ordinary  hatred  for  the  Athenians' sake ;  but  being 
utterly  fallen  out  with  him,  about  his  own  particular  in* 
terest,  sought  means  as  soon  as  he  could  to  compound 
with  these,  and  to  be  disleagued  from  the  other. 

Brasidas  at  his  return  out  of  Macedonia  to  Torone, 
found  that  the  Athenians  had  already  taken  Menda,  and 
therefore  staying  there  (for  he  thought  it  impossible  to 
pass  over  into  Pallcne,  and  to  recover  Menda)  he  kept  good 
watch  upon  Torone.  for  about  the  time  that  these  things 
];assed  amongst  the  Lyncesteans,  the  Athenians  after  all 
was  in  a  readiness,  set  sail  for  Menda  and  Scione,  with  fifty 
gallies,  whereof  ten  were  of  Chius,  and  one  thousand  meti 
of  arms  of  their  own  city,  six  hundred  ATcbeis,  oae  thou- 
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•and  Thracian  mercenaries,  and  other  targettiers  of  their 
own  confederates  thereabouts,  under  the  conduct  of  Niceas 
the  son  of  Niceratus,  and  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Diotrephes. 
These  launching  from  Potidaea  witii  their gallie?,  and  putting 
in  at  the  temple  of  Neptune,  marched  presently  against  the 
Mendajans.    The  Mendaeans  with   their  own  forces,  three 
hundred   of    Scione    that    came    to   aid   them,    and     the 
aids   of    the  Peloponnesians,    in    all    seven-hundred   men 
ol"   arras,   and   Polydamidas    their  commander,    were   en- 
camped   upon    a    strong    hill    without    the    city.     Nicias, 
with    one-hundred    and    twenty    light-armed  soldiers   of 
Methone,    and    sixty    chosen     men   of  arms   of    Athens;' 
and  all  his  archers,   attempting  to  get,  up  by  a  path  that 
Tras  in  the  hill's  side,  was  Wounded  in  the  attempt,  and 
could  not  make  his  way  by  force.     And  Nicostratus  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  army,  going  another  way  farther  about,  as  he 
climbed  the  hill,  being  hard  of  access,  was  quite  disordered, 
and  the  whole  army  wanted  little  of  being  utterly  discom- 
fited.    So   for  this   day,  seeing  the  Mendjeaus  and   their 
confederates  stood  to  it,  the  Athenians  retired,  and  pitched 
their  camp.     And  at  night  the  Mendaeans  retired  into  the 
city.     The  ne.xt  day  the  Athenians  sailing  about  unto  that 
part  of  the  city  which  is  towards  Scione,  seized   on   the 
suburbs,  and  all  that  day  wasted  their  fields,  no  man  coming 
forth  to  oppose  them  ;  for  there  was  also  sedition  in  the 
city,  and  the  three  hundred  Scioneans  the  night  following 
went  home  again.     Thfr^next  day,  Nicias  with  the  one  half 
of    the    army   marched  to  the   confines,  and  wasted    the 
territory  of  the  Sciomeaus,    and   Nicostratus  at  the   same 
time  with  the  other  half,  sate  down  against  the  city,  before 
the  higher  gates   towards  Potidaea.     Polydamidas  (for  it 
fell  out  that  the  Mendaeans  and   their  aids  had  their  arms 
lying  within  the  wall,  in  this  part)  set  his  men  in  order  for 
the  battle,  and  encouraged  the  Mendaeans  to  make  a  sallv. 
But  when  one  of  the  faction  of  the  commons  in  sedition, 
said  to  the  contrary,  that  they  would  not  go  out,  and  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  fight,  and  was  upon  this  contradi.i 
tion,  by  Polidaraidas  pulled  and  molested,  the  commons  in 
passion  presently  took  up  their  arms,  and  made  towards  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  such  other  with  them  as  were  of  the 
contrary  faction,  and  falling  upon  them,  put  them  to  flight, 
partly   with    the    suddenness   of    the    charge,    and    partly 
through  the  fear  they  were  in  of  the  Athenians,  to  whom  the 
gates  were  at  that  time  opened.     For  they  imagined  that 
this  insurrection  was  by  some  appointment  made  between 
ihem.    So  they  fled  into  the  citadel,  as  many  as  were  not 
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presently  slain,  which  was  also  in  their  own  hands  before. 
But  the  Athenians  (for  now  was  Nicias  also  come  back,  and 
at  the  town  side)  rushed  into  the  city  with  the  whole  armyj 
and  rifled  it,  not  as  opened  unto  them  by  agreement,  but  ' 
as  taken  by  force.  And  the  captains  had  much  ado  to  keep 
them,  that  they  also  killed  not  the  men.  After  this,  they 
bade  the  Mendaeans  use  the  same  form  of  government  they 
had  done  before,  and  to  give  judgment  upon  those,  they 
thought  the  principal  authors  of  the  revolt,  amongst  them- 
selves. Those  that  were  in  the  citadel,  they  shut  up  with 
a  wall  reaching  on  both  sides  to  the  sea,  and  left  a  guard  to 
defend  it ;  and  having  thus  gotten  Menda,  they  led  their 
army  against  Scione. 

The  Scioneans  and  the  Peioponnesians  coming  out 
against  them,  possessed  themselves  of  a  strong  hili  before 
the  city,  which  if  the  enemy  did  not  win,  he  should  not  be 
able  to  enclose  the  city  with  a  wall.  The  Athenians  having 
strongly  charged  them  with  shot,  and  beaten  the  defend- 
ants  from  it,  encamped  upon  the  hill,  and  after  they  had 
set  up  their  trophy,  prepared  to  build  their  wall  about 
the  city.  Not  long  after,  whilst  the  Athenians  were  at 
work  about  this,  those  aids  that  were  besieged  in  the  cita* 
del  of  Meilfda,  forcing  the  watch  by  the  sea-side,  came  by 
night,  and  escaping  most  of  them  through  the  camp  befbre 
Scione,  put  themselves  into  that  city.- 

As  they  were  enclosing  Scione,  Perdiccas  sent  a  herald 
to  the  Athenian  commanders,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Athenians,  upon  hatred  to  Brasidas,  about  the  retreat 
made  out  of  Lyncus,  having  then  immediately  begun  to 
trjcat  of  the  same.  For  it  happened  also  at  this  time,  that 
Ischagoras,  a  Lacedaemonian,  was  leading  an  army  of  foot 
unto  Brasidas.  And  Perdiccas,  partly  because  Nicias  advi- 
sed him,  seeing  the  peace  was  made,  to  give  some  clear 
token  that  he  would  be  firm,  and  partly  because  he  himself 
desired  not  that  the  Peioponnesians  should  come  any  more 
into  his  territories,  wrought  with  his  hosts  in  Thessaly,  hav- 
ing in  that  kind  ever  used  the  prime  men,  and  so  stopped 
the  army  and  munition,  as  they  would  not  so  much  as  try 
the  Thessalians,  whether  they  would  let  them  pass  or  not. 
Nevertheless  Ischagoras,  and  Ameinias,  and  AristiBus  them- 
selves went  on  to  Brasidas,  as  sent  by  the  Laccilxmonians 
to  view  the  state  of  affairs  there.  And  also  took  with  them 
from  Sparta,  contrary  to  the  law,  such  men  as-werc  but  in 
the  beginning  of  their  youth,  to  make  them  governors  of 
cities,  rather  than  to  commit  the  cities  to  the  care  of  such 
as  were  there  before.    And  Clearidas,  the  son  of  Clcony- 
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mus,  they  made  governor  of  Amphipolis,  and  Epitelidas, 
the  son  of  Hegesander,  gov^nor  of  Torone. 

The  same  summer,  the  Thebans  demolished  the  walls  of 
the  Thespians,  laying  Atticism  to  their  charge.  And  though 
they  had  ever  meant  to  do  it,  yet  now  it  was  easier,  because 
the  flower  of  their  youth  was  slain  in  the  battle  against  the 
Athenians. 

The  temple  of  Juno  in  Argos,  was  also  burnt  down  the 
same  summer,  by  the  negligence  of  Chrysis  the  priest, 
wIk)  hatnng  set  a  burning  torch  by  the  garlands,  fell  asleep, 
insomuch  as  all  was  on  fire,  and  flamed  out  before  she  knew. 
Chrysis  the  same  night,  for  fear  of  the  Argives,  fled 
presently  to  Phlius,  and  they  according  to  the  law  formerly 
used,  chose  another  priest  in  her  room,  called  Phaeinis. — 
Now  when  Chrysis  fled,  was  the  eighth  year  of  this  war 
ended,  and  halt'  of  the  ninth. 

Scione  in  the  very  end  of  this  summer,  was  quite  enclos- 
ed, and  the  Athenians  having  left  a  guard  there,  went  home 
.with  the  rest  of  their  army. 

The  winter  following,  nothing  was  done  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  because  of  the  truce. — 

But  the  Mantitieans,  and  the  Tegeata?,  with  the  confede- 
rates of  both,  fought  a  battle  at  Laodicea,  in  the  territory 
of  Orestis,  wherein  the  rictory  was  doubtful,  for  either  side 
put  to  flight  one  wing  of  their  enemies,  both  sides  set  up 
trophies,  and  both  sides  sent  ofl"  their  spoils  unto  Delphi. 
Nevertheless,  after  many  slain  on  either  side,  and  equal 
battle,  which  ended  by  the  coming  of  night,  the  Tegeatac 
lodged  all  night  in  the  place,  and  erected  their  trophy  then 
presently,  whereas  the  Mantineans  turned  to  Bucolion,  and 
set  up  their  trophy  afterwards. 

The  same  winter  ending,  and  the  spring  now  approach- 
ing, Brasidas  made  an  attempt  upon  Potidaea ;  for  coming 
by  night,  he  applied  his  ladders,  and  was  thitherto  undis- 
cerned.  He  took  the  time  to  apply  his  ladders,  when  the 
bell  passed  by,  and  before  he  that  carried  it  to  the  next  re- 
turned. Nevertheless,  being  discovered,  he  scaled  not 
the  wall,  but  presently  again  withdrew  his  army  with  speed, 
not  staying  till  it  was  day.  So  ended  this  winter,  and  the 
pinth  year  of  this  war  written  by  Thucydides. 
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